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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢ Umbra’ has been received. 

We beg to inform our correspondent from Garnaville, that we shall avail ourselves 
of his communications with pleasure. He is not to suppose, because our ar- 
rangements have hitherto prevented our inserting his favours, that we intend to 
decline them altogether. We hope soon to satisfy him of the contrary. 


We cannot avail ourselves of the Ode to Melancholy; it gives fair promise, 
however, of future and more successful exertion. 


The ‘ Physician’s’ favour has been received; we regret that it does not reach 
the standard which should insure its insertion. 


We must decline the contribution of Ma Mac Dhue. 


The Ode to Shakspeare is clever, but the subject has been long since exhausted ; 
the paper lies at our Publisher's. 


C. X. R. arrived too late. 


Amator is inadmissible. 


¢ Evenings with a College friend’ will not suit our pages. 


We beg to inform our numerous correspondents, that we shall reply as promptly 
to their several communications as the arduous nature of our occupations will admit. 


Our notices of learned societies, &c. are unavoidably deferred until the ensuing 
month, when we hope also to offer our congratulations to the Oxford Quarterly. 
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The course which has been now for 
some time adopted in the leading 
periodicals of the kingdom, by which 
a number of works on some particular 
subject, or of some particular character, 
are placed at the head of an original 
disquisition, without lending further 
aid to its writer, may warrant us in 
wandering from the bounds that were 
originally assigned to the reviewer, and 
making use of the biography of the inter- 
esting characters named inthe title, only 
so far as they may be of use to us in 
furthering the object we have in 
view—an object distinct from criticism. 
The study of biography becomes use- 
ful when it is made to serve as a 
touchstone to which to bring the views 
or actions of others. It is eminently 
so, when our own lives are brought 
within its influence; and perhaps the 
best way of recommending this mode 
of turning it to advantage is by 
examining into the parallel periods in 
the existence of men who were remark- 
able in some profession or pursuit, in 
which they rose to eminence; and 
then forming conclusions for our own 
guidance from their bitter or happy 
experience. It is difficult to pronounce 
whether there be, after all, anything 
more really instructive in the biography 
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BURNS AND CRABBE.* 


* The works of Robert Burns ; with his Life, by Allan Cunningham, In six vols. 
Vol. I. London: Cochrane and M‘Crone. 1834. 


of men of genius and celebrity, than 
in that of persons holding a less pro- 
minent station in the world; but this 
is clear, that those who would deduce 
useful instruction from such sources, 
and lay that instruction before the 
public, have not a choice, but are 
under the necessity of taking their 
materiel from the actions and opinions 
of those with whose memory some 
well-known associations are interwoven, 
if they would give interest to their 
illustrations, and weight to their argu- 
ments. Hence the essayist on charac- 
ter naturally selects those best known, 
not those most estimable or most apt 
for his purpose ; and, to say the truth, 
we felt justified in our present attempt 
more on these grounds than from the 
= points of distinction and simi- 
arity having at first powerfully at- 
tracted our notice. When, however, 
our attention was directed to the cir- 
cumstances of the two humble bards, 
by those who were first struck by their 
peculiarity—persons well qualified to 
offer advice—and we were shown the 
volumes lying together before us, (the 
twin-birth of the press, ushered into 
the world on the same day,) we saw 
something interesting in this casual 
relationship, and were not without 
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hope that they might be brought to 
render each other and the public some 
service under the circumstances of 
their present union. 

When we came, moreover, to con- 
sider the points of similarity, we found 
them more striking than we expected. 
The extreme humility of their opening 
career—a course winding, and often 
struggling, like that of a nameless 
stream, through the obstacles that 
were heaped together in the retired 
valley of their childhood, and the power 
of their resistless tide in manhood, 
when the tributaries of fortune and 
information swelled the main-stream of 
genius ;—we found all this favourable 
to comparison :—and then, as we fol- 
lowed them down, what a strange 
disparity ! the magnificent calmness of 
the one, in its rageless strength and 
tempered fullness, winding through the 
vale of life, with respect unto the 
ancient boundaries of morality and 
religion, deepening the green of the 
meadow with its fertilizing waters, 
and flowing past many a fair city, 
whence it swept away impurity 
without sullying its own clearness, and 
thence rolling majestically onward in 
its appointed course :—the headlong 
career of the other, a true fretful 
mountain-torrent, over rocks and 
through chasms—broken ever and 
anon into small and picturesque falls, 
and collecting after each in momentary 
calmness for another headlong bound ; 
at one time sweeping away the em- 
bankments of man in its fury, and at 
another, dry as throat of the traveller 
in the desert ;—still a noble river, 
loved by the lover of nature, the 
theme of the song, and the study of 
the painter ; and at last, when its 
stream was at its height, falling upon a 
barren, boundless sand, and sinking 
like a mirage from our Fe when we 
were stooping to taste of its freshness: 
such was the other—how awful—how 
instructive is the contrast ! 

We propose, therefore, in furtherance 
of our object, to divide the poet’s lives 
into three great periods, and to consi- 
der each in its turn—We commence 
with their early youth—and here Burns 
without question had the advantage. 
Look at his “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
and you have his own home described 
with unexaggerated accuracy. The 
farmer of Scotland belongs to a class 
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that can scarcely be understood by 
those whose observation has been con- 
fined to the puceny of our own 
country. He has carried down with 
him into the humblest hovel, and 
connects with the most laborious indus- 
try, a mind improved ina sphere of 
information infinitely above him, and 
he unites the highest and most minute 
peculiarity of sectarian doctrine with 
the severest practice and humblest 
bearing. The birth-place of the poet 
was at Kyle in Ayrshire, where he 
first saw the the light in the year 1759. 
The household of his father, William 
Burness, (or Burns, as the son chose 
to style himself,) was particularly noted 
for its poverty and its piety. The old 
man was himself well informed, and 
was anxious on all occasions to com- 
municate to his family the information 
he possessed. In the words of his 


biographer, Allan Cunningham :— 


«The peasantry of Scotland turn their 
cottages into schools ; and when a father 
takes his arm-chair by the evening fire, 
he seldom neglects to communicate to his 
children whatever knowledge he possesses 
himself. Nor is this knowledge very 
limited; it extends, generally, to the his- 
tory of Europe, and to the literature of 
the island; but more particularly to the 
divinity, the poetry, and, what may be 
called, the traditionary history of Scot- 
land. An intelligent peasant is intimate 
with all those skirmishes, sieges, combats, 
and quarrels, domestic or national, of 
which public writers take no account. 
Genealogies of the chief families are 
quite familiar to him. He has by heart, 
too, whole volumes of songs and ballads ; 
nay, long poems sometimes abide in his 
recollection ; nor will he think his know- 
ledge much, unless he knows a little 
about the lives and actions of the men 
who have done most honour to Scotland. 
In addition to what he has on his memory, 
we may mention what he has on the shelf. 
A common husbandman is frequently 
master of a little library : history, divinity, 
and poetry, but most so the latter, com- 
pose his collection. Milton and Young 
are favourites; the flowery Meditations 
of Hervey, the religious romance of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, are seldom absent; 
while of Scottish books, Ramsay, Thom- 
son, Fergusson, and now Burns, together 
with songs and ballad-books innumerable, 
are all huddled together, soiled with 
smoke, and frail and tattered by frequent 
use. The household of William Burness 
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was an example of what I have described ; 
and there is some truth in the assertion, 
that in true knowledge the Poet was, at 
nineteen, a better scholar than nine-tenths 


‘of our young gentlemen when they leave 


school for the college.” 


In addition to this, we are informed 
that a certain old woman, Jenny Wil- 
son by name, had her share in the 
poet’s early education. This old crone 
stored his mind with a large collection 
of “tales and songs,” as he observes 
himself to Dr. Moore, “ concerning 
devils, chosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, 
dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, can- 
traips, giants, enchanted towers, dra- 
gons, and other trumpery.” Such a 
line of instruction may have served to 
draw his imagination from more serious 
pursuits, but could never have tended 
to corrupt his heart. Indeed, up to 
the time we first hear of his making 
verses, it is pleasing to look upon his 
life. His father was poor to actual 
distress. As his labour and his anxiety 
increased, Robert and his amiable 
brother Gilbert, set themselves with 
heart and hand to lighten the one and 
alleviate the other. This is touchingly 
described hy Gilbert : 


“ My brother, at the age of thirteen, 
assisted in thrashing the crop of corn, 
and, at fifteen, was the principal labourer 
on the farm; for we had no hired ser- 
vant, male or female, The anguish of 
mind we felt, at our tender years, under 
these straitsand difficulties, was very great. 
To think of our father growing old—for 
he was now above fifty, broken down 
with the long-continued fatigues of his 
life, with a wife and five other children, 
and in a declining state of cireumstances— 
these reflections produced in my brother’s 
mind and mine sensations of the deepest 
distress.” 


Robert was sent to Irvine to work 
as a flax-dresser. “He possessed,” 
says Currie, “a single room for his 
lodging, rented, perhaps, at the rate 
of a shilling a week. He passed his 
days in constant labour, and_ his 
food consisted chiefly of oatmeal, 
sent him from his father’s family.” 
A letter written when he was two 
and twenty, is worthy of insertion, 
from its both giving a picture of his 
situation and feelings, and affording an 
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example of the style of the half-starved 
apprentice :— 


«“ Honoured Sir—I have purposely 
delayed writing, in the hope that I should 
have the pleasure of seeing you on New- 
year’s day; but work comes so hard upon 
us that I do not choose to be absent on 
that account. My health is nearly the 
same as when you were here, only m 
sleep is a little sounder, and on the whole 
I am rather better than otherwise, though 
I mend by very slow degrees. The 
weakness of my nerves has so debilitated 
my mind, that I dare neither review past 
wants, nor look forward into futurity : 
for the least anxiety or perturbation in 
my breast produces most unhappy effects 
on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, 
when for an hour or two my spirits are 
a little lightened, I glimmer a little into 
futurity ; but my principal, and indeed my 
only pleasurable employment, is looking 
backwards and forwards in a moral and 
religious way. I am quite transported at 
the thought that ere long, perhaps very 
soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu to all 
the pains, and uneasinesses, and disquie- 
tudes of this weary life; for I assure you 
Iam heartily tired of it: and, if I do not 
very much deceive myself, 1 could con- 
tentedly and gladly resign it.” 

« As for this world,” he continues, “ I 
despair of ever making a figure in it. I 
am not formed for the bustle of the busy, 
nor the flutter of the gay. I shall never 
again be capable of entering into such 
scenes, Indeed, I am altogether uncon- 
cerned xt the thoughts of this life. I 
foresee that poverty and obscurity pro- 
bably await me, and Iam in some measure 
prepared, and daily preparing to meet 
them. I have hut just time and paper to 
return you my grateful thanks for the 
lessons of virtue and piety you have given 
me, which were too much neglected at 
the time of giving them, but which I hope 
have been remembered ere it is yet too 
late.” 


And his biographer remarks upon 
this letter :— 


«“ To plough, and sow, and reap were 
poetic labours, compared to the dusty toil 
of a flax dresser: with the lark for his 
companion, and the green fields around 
him, his spirits rose, and he looked on 
himself as forming a part of creation: 
but when he sat down to the brake and 
the hackle, his spirits sank, gnd his 
dreams of ambition vanished.” 


His father died ; and the melaneholy 
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of the poet was increased almost to 
despair ; but he did not wholly give 
way to grief, for we find him and his 
brother, in 1784, collecting together 
the little property which law and mis- 
fortune had spared, and taking the 
farm of Mossgiel near Mauchline, con- 
sisting of an hundred and eighteen acres, 
at an annual rent of ninety pounds :— 


« Their mother superintended the dairy 
and the household, while the Poet and 
Gilbert undertook for the rest. ‘It was,’ 
observes the latter, ‘ a joint concern 
among us: every member of the family 
was allowed wages for the labour per- 
formed; my brother’s allowance and 
mine was seven pounds per annum, and 
his expenses never in any year exceeded 
his slender income. His temperance and 
frugality were every thing that could be 
wished.’ ” 


The picture may still be dwelt upon 
with pleasure : it represents the youth 
of an industrious, affectionate, and 
— farmer, struggling against mis- 
ortune, and strong in resolution and 
virtue. But, alas for himself! here we 
begin to have intimation that he 
was known in the neighbourhood in 
another character—that of a maker of 
rhymes ; and from this period we have 
to survey the dark career of one who 
delighted a nation at the expense of 
his own happinesss. 

We must now turn to a very dif- 
ferent scene. George Crabbe was the 
son of a man of the same name with 
himself, who filled the humble office of 
collector of salt duties in the borough 
of Aldborough, in Suffolk. He was 
born in the year 1754, and was the 
eldest of six children. The salt master, 
as his father was called in the neighbour- 
hood, was a man of vigorous intellect, 
but of fierce ungovernable passions, 
and while he attended in some degree 
to the instruction of his family, he 
failed in the most essential duty of a 
parent, that of affording a good exem- 
plification of his precepts, in the prac- 
tice of his own life. His conduct be- 
came at last so insupportable, that his 
wife, a mild and religious woman, was 
obliged some time before her death to 
separate herself from him, and to with- 
draw a portion of her family into re- 
tirement with her. Hence it may he 
concluded that our poet's life at this 
time was by no means a happy one, 
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and that while his natural amiability 
of disposition led him to bear man 
humiliations unmurmuringly, a simi- 
larity of temper to his father caused 
his feelings of resentment on such oc- 
casions to be more commonly smo- 
thered than extinguished within his 
breast. It will be seen by the follow- 
ing extract, that while be had un- 
doubtedly fewer advantages than 
Burns, his early education took some- 
what of a similar turn. His son and 
biographer says — 

“ My father was, indeed, in a great 
measure, self-educated. After he could 
read at all—and he was a great favourite 
with the old dame who taught him—he 
was unwearied in reading; and he de- 
voured without restraint whatever came 
into his hands, but especially works of 
fiction—those little stories and ballads 
about ghosts, witches, and fairies, which 
were then almost exclusively the litera- 
ture of youth, and which, whatever else 
might be thought of them, served, no 
doubt, to strike out the first sparks of 
imagination in the mind of many a youth- 
ful poet. Mr. Crabbe retained, to the 
close of life, a strong partiality for mar- 
vellous tales of even this humble class, 
In verse he delighted, from the earliest time 
that he could read. His father took in 
a periodical work, called ¢ Martin’s Phi- 
losophical Magazine,’ which contained, 
at the end of each number, a sheet of 
‘occasional poetry.’ The Salt-master 
irreverently cut out these sheets when he 
sent his magazines to be bound up at the 
end of the year; and the ¢ Poet’s Corner’ 
became the property of George, who 
read its contents until he had most of 
them by heart. The boy ere long tried 
to imitate the pieces which he thus 
studied; and one of which, he used to 
say, particularly struck his childish fancy 
by this terrible concluding couplet-— 

* The boat went down in flames of fire, 

Which made the people all admire.’ 

“ Mild, obliging, and the most patient 
of listeners, he was a great favourite 
with the old dames of the place. Like 
his own ‘ Richard,’ many a friendly 

* Matron woo’d him, quickly won, 

To fill the station ofan absent son.’ 
He admired the rude prints on their walls, 
rummaged their shelves for books or bal- 
lads, and read aloud to those whose eyes 
had failed them, by the winter evening's 
fireside.” 


In his eleventh or twelfth year 
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it was determined that he should 
adopt the profession of surgery, 
but some time elapsed before a 
situation as apprentice could be 


found for him, and the interval he 


spent partly in following his own soli- 
tary musings by the sea-shore, and 
partly in the abhorred labour of piling 
up butter and cheese in a warehouse on 
the quay of Slaughden, a drudgery 
in which his father not unfrequently 
shared. At length Crabbe, described 
as being at that time “a low spirited, 
gentle lad,” was apprenticed at some 
distance from home, to a surgeon-apo- 
theeary ; but owing to his master hav- 
ing thought fit to employ him for a 
much more considerable portion of his 
time at the spade in the field, than at 
the knife or the pestle at home, he was 
removed to another situation, about 
seventeen miles from his native town ; 
and in the vicinity of his new residence 
it was that he first met Miss Sarah 
Elmy, a woman destined to be his chief 
source of happiness through a large 
portion of his after life. 

He was now in his eighteenth year, 
and here we find him commencing his 
career as a versifier.—To what account 
was this nascent talent to be turned by 
the unconscious poet? It was des- 
tined to be his happiness and blessing, 
just as surely as a similar gift was 
to be the bane of Burns. And yet we 
cannot but be struck with the manifest 
advantage apparent hitherto on the 
side of the latter, viewing the youth of 
both with the eyes of speculators into 
their chances of success in life, moral 
as well as what may be termed worldly. 
The one formed a part of the religious 
household of a farmer, in a secluded 
district of the most moral and en- 
lightened country upon earth. His 
disposition was ardent and affectionate, 
and both qualities were drawn out by 
the worth of his family, and the dif_i- 
culties he had to encounter to minister 
to their support. The other was the 
puny, imaginative offspring of a rough- 
spun burgher in a smuggling village in 
England; discontented and unsuc- 
cessful, and seemingly unfitted, in 
talent or disposition, to combat with 
the difficulties of his lot. 

The next act that opens upon us 
discovers each in his hour of trial ; 
and here the points of similarity begin 
to be less apparent, and those of con- 
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trast to strengthen. We return to 
Scotland. Burns, now known in his 
neighbourhood as a “ maker of songs,” 
as well as a seducer of young hearts, 
had made an acquaintance with a lass 
of the name of Jean Armour, the 
daughter of a devout old master-mason 
in Mauchline, a young woman who, 
as his biographer says, “was distin- 
guished less for the beauty of her 
person than for the grace of her 
dancing and the melody of her voice.” 
He became attached to her after the 
loss of his celebrated “ Highland 
Mary ;” and their intimacy, which was 
private on account of the rigid reli- 
gious prejudices of her father, ripened 
into such a familiarity, that in a short 
time poor Jean promised to become a 
mother before she had become a wife. 
In protracted courtships there is always 
danger, and in the poet’s words :— 
** Wha can prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him ? 
Wha can prudence think upon, 
And sae in love as I am ?” 


Burns had no present fortune, and, 
no prospect of any ; for his farm was 
disadvantageously situated, “lying,” as 
Cunningham describes it, “ high, upon 
a cold, wet bottom ;” and his passion 
for rhyming had prevented his supply- 
ing this deficiency of natural advantages 
by labour and assiduity. His mind 
grew dark as he looked forward ; and, 
to complete his distress, Jean Armour’s 
father spurned his miserable child 
from his feet, where she had cast her- 
self, imploring forgiveness ; and in his 
anger snatched from her the written 
engagement the lovers had entered into, 
and cast it into the fire before her face, 
forbidding her at the same time to 
hold further intercourse with him she 
called her husband, and commanding 
her to consider the alleged marriage 
as totally void. Burns, when he heard 
that she had permitted the only evi- 
dence of their union to be thus des- 
troyed, suffered a brief period of agony, 
such as can be ill described, and then 
resolved to set out for the western 
hemisphere, and court that fortune 
in a new world which he had so mise- 
rably failed of attaining in the old, 
He accordingly determined to publish a 
volume of poems to enable him to get 
across to Jamaica, to obtain there, if 
possible, some humble office on a planter's 
estate. 
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He mentioned the plan to several 
of his friends, and to their honour be it 
said, they supported him with zeal in 
the trying hour of adversity. 


«There is little merit in discovering 
and befriending genius when Fame is 
sounding her trumpet, and crying, ‘ Be- 
hold the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour |’ but to mark talents, and aid 
them when the possessor is struggling out 
of darkness into light, shews either great 
generosity or a fine judgment, or both.” 


He was enabled, through the ussist- 
ance of these kind friends, to enter into 
terms witha printer at Kilmarnock ; and 
with these unambitious motives it was 
that the future star of Scotland first 
struggled from obscurity. Inthe month 
of July, 1786,the poems were published. 


« The whole impression was soon dis- 
posed of; the fears of ‘ Wee Johnnie,’ the 
printer, anent remuueration, were allayed, 
and twenty pounds and odd remained in 
the pockets of the wondering bard, after 
defraying all expenses. The first use he 
made of his good fortune was to renew 
his application for a. situation in the 
West Indies, and lay aside a sum sufficient 
to waft him over the sea.’ 


The little surplus was soon diminished 
to a sum barely sufficient to waft him 
across the sea ; he was still strong in 
his determination to go ; notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of some of his 
friend—and on the twenty-second of 
November he wrote “the last song, as 
he imagined, he was to measure in 
Caledonia.” 

“The gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild, inconstant blast ; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 

I see it driving o’er the plain ; 

Chill rans my blood to hear it rave, 

I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr.” 

At this critical moment a_ letter 
from a worthy man, a Dr. Blacklock, 
to a friend of his, which came into 
Burns’s hands, decided his fate. It 
exhorted the poet, in animated terms, 
to attempt another edition of his works, 
passing at the same time a handsome 
eulogium upon them. 

«“« This encouragement,’ says Burns, 
‘ fired me so much, that away I posted 
to Edinburgh, without a single acquaint- 
ance or a single letter of introduction. 
The baneful star that had so long shed its 
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blasting influence on my zenith for once 
made a revolution to the nadir.’ ” 


Here Lord Glencairn soon took him 
by the hand, and prevailed upon 
Creech, a bookseller of some celebrity, 
to become the publisher of the con- 
templated edition of the poems, on 
terms advantageous to Burns. 


“The poet stipulated to receive one 
hundred pounds for the copyright of 
one edition, with the profits of the sub- 
scription copies. A prospectus was drawn 
out, a vast number printed and circulated 
over the island, and subscriptions came 
pouring in with a rapidity unknown in 
the history of Scottish genius.” 

In a few months no less than two 
thousand eight hundred and odd 
copies were subscribed for. He was 
now “ the poet,” and was introduced by 
his noble patron to the society of the 
great and the literary, where he be- 
came at once “the observed of all ob- 
servers.” The grand climacteric of 
his life was past, and from the poor 
neglected husbandman of Kyle, he 
found himself in a few months the 
cherished bard of his country. 

« Of the manners and appearance of 
Burns in Edinburgh much has been 
written and said; every step which he 
took to the right or to the left has been 
noted; the company which he kept has 
afforded matter for philosophic specula- 
tion, and his sayings and doings have 
found a place in the memoranda of the 
learned, and in the memories of the polite. 
Even when weighed in the balance of 
acquired taste and artificial manners, the 
poet was scarcely found wanting: he was 
come of aclass who think strongly, speak 
freely, and act as they think, The natural 
good manners which belong to genius 
were his: but accustomed to hold argu- 
ment with his rustic compeers, and to 
vanquish them more by rough vigour 
than by delicate persuasion, he had some 
difficulty in schooling down his impetuous 
spirit into the charmed circle of conven- 
tional politeness. That he sometimes 
observed and sometimes neglected this, 
is natural enough; the fervid impatience 
of his temper hurried him into the van at 
times when his post was in the rear. He 
had too little tolerance for the stately 
weak and the learnedly dull; and holding 
the patent of his own honours imme- 
diately from God, he scarcely could be 
brought to pay homage to honours arising 
from humbler sources. 
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« But if he refused to be tame in the 
society of the titled and the learned, he 
was another being in the company of the 
fair and the lovely. His poetry at first 
sprung from love; and though ambition 


’ now claimed its share, the softness and 


amenity of the purer passion triumphed, 
and with the lovely he was all pathos and 
persuasion, gaiety and grace. His look 
changed, his eye beamed milder, all that 
was stern or contradictory in his nature 
vanished when he heard the rustle of 
approaching silks: charmed himself by 
beauty, he charmed beauty in his turn. In 
large companies the loveliness of the north 
formed a circle around where he sat; and 
with the feathers of duchesses and ladies 
of high degree fanning his brow, he was 
all gentlenessand attention, The Duchess 
of Gordon said that Burns, in his address 
to ladies, was extremely deferential, and 
always with a turn to the pathetic or 
the hum@rous which won their attention ; 
and added, with much naiveté, that she 
never met a man whose conversation 
carried her so completely off her feet. 
He who was often intractable and fierce in 
the presence of man, grew soft and sub- 
missive in the company of woman: this 
was neither unobserved or unrewarded. 
When, in his latter days, many men 
looked on the setting of the star of Burns 
with unconcern or coldness, the fair and 
the lovely neither slackened in their ad- 
miration or their friendship.” 


We now travel southward to George 
Crabbe, whom, as our readers may 
recollect, we left an incipient wooer, 
and surgeon. His father’s habits de- 
generated into an eens more 
and more insupportable every day, and 
a weary ten months which the son 
assed in London, under the shew of 
improving himself in his profession, 
derived their only solace from 
holding him removed from domestic 
misery. He returned, however, to 
Aldborough, and after some time was 
induced by his friends to set up for 
himself as surgeon and apothecary. 
Here misfortune still persecuted him 
with the bitterness of a step-mother’s 
hate, nor were his miseries substantially 
alleviated by the attentions of some 
officers of a temporary garrison in the 
town, who fancied they discovered in 
the youthful practitioner something 
above the ordinary intelligence of a 
provincial tradesman. He felt the 
misery of being incompetent to the 
duties of his profession. ~We can 
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scarcely conceive any thing more 
wretched than the state of mind des- 
cribed in the following passages : 


«‘ The sense of a new responsibility 
pressed sorely and continually on his 
mind; and he never awoke, without 
shuddering at the thought, that some 
operation of real difficulty might be 
thrown in his way before night. Ready 
sharpness of mind and mechanical clever- 
ness of hand are the first essentials in a 
surgeon ; and he wanted them both, and 
knew his deficiencies far better than any 
one else did.” 

‘‘ There can scarcely be a more severe 
trial than for one conscious of general 
superiority to find himself an object of 
contempt, for some real and palpable 
defects. With a mind infinitely above 
his circumstances, he was yet incompetent 
to his duties, both in talent and know- 
ledge ; and he felt that the opinion of the 
public, in this respect, was but too just.” 


It was under the pressure of these 
feelings that he formed a resolution of 
going up to London once more, and 
seeking his fortune there as a literary 
adventurer. He had published some 
trifles in a corner of Wheble’s Maga- 
zine in the country, and was always sus- 
tained by the enthusiastic praise of Miss 
Elmy, now pledged to him heart and 
hand. What obstacles cannot genius 
surmount under such encouragement ! 

He entered the great metropolis 
without possessing a single friend 
within its vast circuit, having but one 
acquaintance there—a person of a rank 
too humble to assist him, and with but 
three pounds in his pocket—a conside- 
rable portion of which he expended 
without hesitation, in the purchase of a 
Jashionable tye wig. As it may be an- 
ticipated, his little funds were soon 
exhausted, and actual penury and 
starvation began to stare him in the 
face. The hardships which he suffered 
at this period may be imagined from 
the following circumstance : 


“On one occasion, he had walked 
farther than usual into the country, and 
felt himself too much exhausted to return 
totown. He could not afford to give 
himself any refreshment at a public 
house, much less to pay for a lodging; 
so he stretched himself on a mow of hay, 
beguiled the evening with Tibullus, and, 
when he could read no longer, slept there 
till the morning.” 
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The reader will here be forcibly 
reminded of that most instructive piece 
of biography, perhaps, that has ever 
been written—the life of Savage. But 
he will not fail to observe that in the 
case of Crabbe, misfortune wanted the 
sting with which a consciousness of 
its being merited arms it, and accord- 
ingly it happened as a consequence, 
that instead of crushing and finall 
extinguishing the powers of his intel- 
lect, adversity only roused them to 
a vigour and activity that ultimately 
set its malignant influence at defiance. 

The youthful adventurer, meanwhile, 
was industrious and regular. He felt 
a consciousness, although a modest 
one, of possessing talents, and he ap- 
plied himself with the most unwearied 
assiduity to turn them to account. 
His friend, Mr. Bonnycastle, said many 
years after, in speaking of that season 
of adversity, in the difficulties of which 
he himself had been a sharer— 


«“ He never suffered his attention to be 
diverted for a moment by the novelties 
with which he was surrounded at that 
trying period; but gave his whole mind 
to the pursuit by which he was trying to 
live.” 

He made several attempts to induce 
publishers to accept of his perfor- 
mances, but was uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. In the mean time he per- 
cieved that he must have some speedy 
pecuniary supply, to insure him from 
the horrors of a prison. Having 
failed in his overtures to the printers, 
he turned his eyes to those eminent 
individuals who were generally consi- 
dered as liberal patrons of literature. 
He applied in succession to Lord 
Shelborne, Lord North, and Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, but without suc- 
cess. In the instance of the last 
named nobleman in particular, the 
cold rejection of his first application, 
and the still more chilling silence with 
which a subsequent remonstrance was 
received by the talented and discrimi- 
nating Chancellor, smote him to the 
heart; and had we not the evidence 
of a journal which he kept at the time, 
and a private note-book, we should 
say that even Burns, for the last time 
beside the “bonny banks of Ayr,” 
was in an enviable situation compared 
with him. But our compassion be- 
eomes almost envy when we cast our 
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eyes- over these interesting docu- 
ments. The gay sincerity, the happy 
light-heartedness, the noble persever- 
ance apparent ‘in the one, and the 
deep but rational devotion breathing 
through the other, speak of a mind 
that was its own reward, and are pro- 
phetic of that day which was so soon 
to burst unheralded upon his career, 
One effort more was to be made, and 
that effort was destined to be success- 
ful. Virtue was at last to be trium- 
phant, and that talent which was 
spurned from the doors of the wealthy 
and the noble, it was reserved for our 
own fellow countryman, one of the first 
men of his time, and, “in capacity and 
energy of mind, one of the greatest of 
human beings,” Edmund Burke, to dis- 
cover and reward. To him the young 
pent addressed the letter which decided 
is fate in life. It is too remarkable 
to be mutilated—we give it entire :— 


«TO EDMUND BURKE, ESQ. 


« ¢ Srr,—I am sensible that I need even 
your talents to apologise for the freedom 
I now take ; but I have a plea which, how- 
ever simply urged, will, with a mind like 
yours, Sir, procure me pardon: I am 
one of those outcasts on the world, who 
are without a friend, without employ- 
ment, and without bread. 

«¢ Pardon me a short preface. I had 
a partial father, who gave me a better 
education than his broken fortune would 
have allowed ; and a better than was 
necessary, as he could give me that only. 
I was designed for the profession of phy- 
sic; but not having wherewithal to com- 
plete the requisite studies, the design but 
served to convince me of a parent's 
affection, and the error it had occasioned. 
In April last, I came to London, with 
three pounds, and flattered myself this 
would be sufficient to supply me with the 
common necessaries of life, till my abili- 
ties should procure me more; of these 
I had the highest opinion, and a poetical 
vanity contributed to my delusion. I 
knew little of the world, and had read 
books only: I wrote, and fancied perfec- 
tion in my compositions; when I wanted 
bread, they promised me affluence, and 
soothed me with dreams of reputation, 
whilst my appearance subjected me to 
contempt. 

«« Time, reflection, and want, have 
shown me my mistake. I see my trifles 
in that which I think the true light; and, 
whilst Ideem them such, have yet the 
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opinion that holds them superior to the 
common run of poetical publications, 
«“¢T had some knowledge of the late 
Mr. Nassau, the brother of Lord Roch- 
ford; in consequence of which, I asked 


‘his Lordship’s permission to inscribe my 


little work to him. Knowing it to be 
free from all political allusions and per- 
sonal abuse, it was no very material 
point tome to whom it was dedicated. 
His Lordship thought it none to him, 
and obligingly consented to my request. 

« ¢ ] was told that a subscription would 
be the more profitable method for me, 
and therefore endeavoured to circulate 
copies of the enclosed Proposals. 

“*T am afraid, Sir, I disgust you 
with this very dull narration, but believe 
me punished in the misery that occasions 
it. You will conclude, that, during this 
time, I must have been at more expense 
than 1 could afford; indeed, the most 
parsimonious could not have avoided it. 
The printer deceived me, and my little 
business has had every delay. The peo- 
ple with whom I live percieve my situa- 
tion, and find me to be indigent and with- 
out friends. About ten days since, I 
was compelled to give a note for seven 
pounds, to avoid an arrest for about 
double that sum which I owe. I wrote 
to every friend I had, but my friends are 
poor likewise; the time of payment 
approached, and I ventured to represent 
my case to Lord Rochford. I begged to 
be credited for this sum till I received it 
of my subscribers, which I believe will 
be within one month: but to this letter 
I had no reply, and I have probably 
offended by my importunity. Having 
used every honest means in vain, I yes- 
terday confessed my inability, and obtain- 
ed, with much entreaty, and as the 
greatest favour, a week’s forbearance, 
when I am positively told, that I must 
pay the money or prepare for a prison. 

“¢ You will guess the purpose of so 
long an introduction. I appeal to you, 
Sir, as a good, and let me add, a great 
man. I have no other pretensions to 
your favour than that Iam an unhappy 
one. It is not easy to support the 
thoughts of confinement; and I am 
coward enough to dread such an end to 
my suspense. 

“«Can you, Sir, in any degree, aid 
me with propriety ?— Will you ask any 
demonstrations of my veracity? I have 
imposed upon myself, but I have been 
guilty of no other imposition. Let me, 
if possible, interest your compassion. I 
know those of rank and fortune are 
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teased with frequent petitions, and are 
compelled to refuse the requests even of 
those whom they know to be in distress : 
it is, therefore, with a distant hope I ven- 
tured to solicit such favour; but you will 
forgive me, Sir, if you do not think pro- 
per to relieve. It is impossible that sen- 
timents like yours can proceed from any 
but a humane and generous heart. 

« « T will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, 
and if I have not the happiness to obtain 
credit with you, I must submit to my 
fate. My existence is a pain to myself, 
and every one near and dear to me are 
distressed in my distresses. My connec- 
tions, once the source of happiness, now 
embitter the reverse of my fortune, and I 
have only to hope a speedy end to a life 
so unpromisingly begun: in which 
(though it ought not to be boasted of) I 
can reap some consolation from looking 
to the end of it. I am, Sir, with the 
greatest respect, your obedient and most 
humble servant, 


«« GEORGE CRABBE.’” 


When Edmund Burke received this 
letter, he was in the forefront of parlia- 
mentary opposition, and in no very 
affluent private circumstances; and 
yet the next day found him in his closet 
with the hitherto friendless adventurer, 
looking over and kindly criticizing his 
compositions, inquiring with interest 
into his circumstances and history, and 
offering him every encouragement that 
an appreciation of his talents and 
worth could excite. In short, in a few 
days a selection of his poems was car- 
ried to Dodsley the bookseller, and 
put into the press; he was himself 
taken to Beaconsfield, Mr. Burke’s 
residence near London, where he was 
at once domesticated and caressed ; 
was introduced to Fox, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, and others of 
the leading men of the day, including 
the now obsequious Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow ; and finally, at the end ofa 
few months from the time of his des- 
pairing application to his patron, that 
friend had him ordained and appointed 
curate of his native borough of Aldborough. 
He went down with an overflowing 
heart to kneel for his parent’s blessing, 
and to clasp in his arms the object of his 
constant and virtuous affection—And 
here closes his scene of trial; a trial 
more arduous, as it appears to us, more 
undeserved, and more nobly borne than 
that of his brother bard of Scotland ; but 
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leaving him in precisely a similar situ- 
ation, that of a man suddenly raised from 
want to comparative affluence, from ob- 
scurity to some degree of literary fame. 

We now approach the third act of 
our drama, extending over a long 
though unequal period in the histor 
of both poets, and concluding with 
their lives. The outline must neces- 
sarily be brief. | Robert Burns was 
the idol of society in Edinburgh. 
Another edition of his poems had a 
success at that time unprecedented in 
the annals of literary adventure. Its 
sale extended to the remotest regions 
of the earth where the English tongue 
was understood, and wherever it was 
sent, the meed of unqualified approba- 
tion was bestowed upon it. The 
author was courted and caressed, nor 
did this unparalleled succes de societé, 

erhaps the most intoxicating draught 
in life’s feast, ever cause him to discover 
in his most unguarded moments the un- 
cultivated rudeness of his hereditary 
station, or beget in him that air of inso- 
lent superiority so often assumed by 
those whose sphere of life has been sud- 
denly and unexpectedly exalted. With 
the choicest spirits of the north, he con- 
versed on terms of perfect equality, 
and Lord Monboddo, the historian 
Robertson, the Duchess of Gordon 
and others, vied with each other in the 
expression of their sentiments towards 
him. In the instance of the latter— 
the accomplished duchess—it was even 
said that admiration had grown into a 
still warmer feeling. Certain it is, on 
the authority of Mr. Cunningham, that 
at a later period, when the sterner sex 
had began to look cold upon him—to 
assert its own caste and condemn his 
intrusion upon it, the galaxy of beauty 
formed around him in his prosperity, still 
clove to him within the shadow of his 
misfortunes, cheering and illuminating 
his latest hours, as it had inspired his 
earliest lay. 

Burns retired for a season to his na- 
tive Mauchline, and on this occasion at 
least he shewed thathoweverthesociety 
of the great and the gifted might have 
refined his ideas, as it is called, or dis- 
turbed his head, his heart and early 
feelings remained untainted with Edin- 
burgh. He remembered with pain 
the grief and anguish he had caused to 
a poor country lass, and he determined 
to make her the only reparation in his 
power. He still saw the charms in 
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Jean Armour that constancy and 
suffering but enhanced, and he des. 
pised her not in his heart. She had 
gone through much tribulation since 
the days of his humility; and might 
say in the affecting words of one 
whose company had brought both joy 
and woe: 

“* My father put me frae his door, 

My friends they hae disowned me a’, 

But I hae ane will take my part— 

The bonnie lad that’s far awa.’ ”’ 

He re-married her, and immediately 
introduced her to his friends, both by 
person and letter. All his corres. 
pondence at this period breathes the 
spirit of virtuous affection and resolve, 
and we might augur well of him from 
dwelling upon this part of his history. 
But unfortunately—and here lies the 
moral of our drama—Burns wanted an 
object in life—and he was moreover 
destitute of that religious principle 
which his parents had laboured to in- 
culeate, and which would have recon- 
ciled him to misfortune, if it had not 
the power to lend him that inward 
strength which would have raised him 
above its influence. He was no longer 
a husbandman—he was a rhymer, and 
dependent upon rhyming for his bread, 
and his proud soul could ill brook de- 
pendence of any kind, even upon him- 
self. How different from poor Crabbe! 
His marriage was, I fear, the last act 
of his life on which the biographer can 
dwell with pleasure. From thence- 
forward the picture deepens in shadow, 
and our feelings are sorrow and com- 
miseration to the end of the painful 
narrative. 

He was placed in a well stocked but 
ill chosen farm in Nithsdale, and set 
himself with temporary assiduity to its 
cultivation. On every visit to Edin- 
burgh he was less of a novelty, and 
consequently less noticed. A situation 
in the excise, which had been procured 
for him, gave colour to hisabsence from 
home. His habits of intemperance 
were not to be concealed even from 
those to whom such ignorance would 
have been the greatest blessing; and 
although some of his noblest effusions 
were the work of his latter days, yet 
in all but the spirit of song he was 
sunk miserably in the estimation of the 
world, his friends, and even of himself. If 
ever a fall could be excused, it would 
be in the instance of Burns. Full of 
headstrong passions, as well as of inspi- 
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ration, and conscious of the presence 
of both, even to glorying in them ; 
haunted, besides, by a melancholy 
which yielded to nothing but the influ- 
ence of social excitement ; placed by 
fortune in the most dispiriting penury 
at home, while his talents found him 
welcome at the table of the affluent 
and the refined abroad ; dragged by 
the solicitations of his admiring coun- 
try from the plough to which he was 
bred, and by which he might have 
realized an honest independence, to 
the novel and seducing pleasures of 
cultivated society : and von he had 
yielded to the flattering entreaties of 
sages and nobles, and sacrificed to them 
his natural prospects in life, coldly re- 
pulsed from the door to which their in- 
considerate selfishness at last dragged 
him; wounded to the very soul by the 
serpent-tooth of ingratitude, which was 
rendered more insufferable from his 
own stubborn pride and keen sense of 
wrong ; wanting, moreover, that higher 
dependence from which he had too 
much shaken himself in his youth, and 
which alone would have had the power 
to bear him up above such accumulated 
troubles—when we consider all this, 
can we be surprised that the scene of 
his death, which a very few years 
brought round, presents little else but 
an unrelieved picture of bodily and 
mental suffering? Both, alas! we 
have to contemplate, with the addi- 
tional pang caused by being obliged 
to acknowledge, in spite of the amiable 
extenuation of his biographer, that the 
first was sharpened by his own excesses, 
and that his reflections derived additional 
bitterness from the state of penury in 
which he was about to leave his family, 
and the loud knockings of an awakened 
conscience. 

In the year 1796, Burns, now but in 
his thirty-eighth year, having given up 
his farm in Nithsdale, and established 
himself and his family in a small house 
in the town of Dumfries, found himself 
sinking in health; and, after many 
fruitless attempts to shake off the 
malady, was forced to confess, with 
darkened brow, that his disease was 
past mortal skill and mortal hope. In 
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July he was recommended sea-bathing. 
He tried it—and the result of the 
experiment may be gathered from the 
following letter to his biographer’s 
father :— 


«¢ Alas! my friend, I fear the voice of 
the Bard will soon be heard among you 
no more. For these eight or ten months 
I have been ailing, sometimes bedfast and 
sometimes not; but these last three 
months I have been tortured with an ex- 
cruciating rheumatism, which has reduced 
me to nearly the last stage. You would 
actually not know me if you saw me. 
Pale, emaciated, and so feeble as occasion- 
ally to need help from my chair—my 
spirits fled—fled—but I can no more on 
this subject. 1 beg you to use your 
utmost interest, and that of all your 
friends, to move our Commissioners of 
Excise to grant me my full salary. If 
they do not grant it, I must lay my ac- 
count with an exit truly en poéte—if I 
die not of disease, I must perish with 
hunger.’ The Excise refused this last 
humble boon.” 


The poet was reduced to beg for 
five pounds to pay the expenses conse- 
quent on his wife’s * confinement. The 
last letter, according to some, he ever 
wrote, contained this request. How 
melancholy is the reflection, that he 
who was formed of pride, shauld die @ 
beggar! Yet so it was; and the lau- 
reate yielded up the ghost without the 
expiring thought of other days leading 
him, like the Roman, even “to adjust 
his mantle” ere he fell. 


‘ His little household presented a me- 
Jancholy spectacle: the poet dying; his 
wife in hourly expectation of being con- 
fined; four helpless children wandering 
from room to room, gazing on their 
miserable parents, and little of food or 
cordial kind to pacify the whole or soothe 
the sick. To Jessie Lewars, all who are 
charmed with the poet’s works are much 
indebted: she acted with the prudence of 
a sister and the tenderness of a daughter, 
and kept desolation away, though she 
could not keep disease.—* A tremor,’ 
says Maxwell, « pervaded his frame ; his 
tongue, though often refreshed, became 
parched ; and his mind, when not roused 
by conversation, sunk into delirium. On 


* Mrs. Burns survived her husband thirty-eight years, respected, and in easy cir- 
cumstances ; and died within the last month, in the town in which she had first entered 
upon her widowhood. 
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the second and third day after his return 
from The Brow, the fever increased and 
his strength diminished. On the fourth 
day, when his attendant held a cordial to 
his lips, he swallowed it eagerly—rose 
almost wholly up—spread out his hands— 
sprang forward nigh the whole length of 
the bed—fell on his face and expired.’” 


He was carried out, and, as belong- 
ing to a regiment of local militia, was 
somewhat inappropriately interred with 
military honours. Cunningham says— 


« His interment took place on the 25th 
July; nor should it be forgotten, in re- 
lating the poet’s melancholy story, that, 
while his body was borne along the street, 
his widow was taken in labour and 
delivered of a son, who survived his birth 
but a short while.” 

“I mingled with the mourners. On 
reaching the grave into which the poet’s 
body was about to descend, there was a 
pause among them, as if loth to part with 
his remains; and when the first shovel- 
full of earth sounded on the coffin-lid, I 
looked up, and saw tears on many cheeks 
where tears were not usual.” 

*« Thus lived and died Robert Burns, 
the chief of Scottish Poets. He seems to 
have been created to shew how little 
classic lore is required for the happiest 
flights of the muse—how dangerous to 
domestic peace burning passions and 
touchy sensibilities are—and how divinely 
a man may be inspired, without gaining 
bread or acquiring importance, in the 
land his genius adorns.” 


Such are the concluding remarks 
of a biographer, who is, in most in- 
stances, chargeable with over indul- 
gence rather than severity. They are 
so just, and so precisely applicable to 
our present purpose, that we have 
adopted them in preference to any 
observations of our own. 

In returning to Crabbe, our closing 
act extends over a still greater space. 
We left him in the year 1781, a youth 
but twenty-seven years of age, and 
just raised from penury to comfort, 
from despair to confident hope. The 
short notice of his after life which we 
have to give, passes over a period of 
half a century. His youth was miser- 
able, but it was not corrupt ; his trial 
was severe, but it was short, and borne 
unflinchingly ; and even in this world 
his long and happy career commenced 
his reward. 


[May 


Afier a short time, his faithful friend, 
Burke, who conceived that he had not 
yet done enough for him, obtained for 
him the situation of domestic chaplain 
in the Duke of Rutland’s family. To 
this was added next year, by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, two small livings 
in Dorsetshire ; and on the death of 
the Duke of Rutland, which happened 
shortly after in Ireland, the widowed 
Duchess procured for him, through the 
same interest, two livings of superior 
value in the vale of Belvoir. Mr, 
Crabbe was now united to the object 
of his early choice, and at this time 
experienced a happiness as much with- 
out alloy as it is possible for earthly 
happiness to be. He had published 
successively “ The Village,” “ The Li- 
brary,” and “ The Newspaper,” and 
increased his fame with each publica- 
tion. A young family was growing up 
around him to enliven and cheer his 
home. He had sufficient leisure to 
pursue with ardour his favourite stu- 
dies, botany and natural history, while 
he wet nothing to interfere with 
what he knew to be his business—the 
spiritual and temporal relief of his 
parishioners. His ambition was so 
moderate, or rather so much above 
that of a hunter after popularity or 
publicity, that a space of twenty-two 
years elapsed after the publication of 
“ The Newspaper,” before he again 
appeared in print as the author of 
“The Parish Register,” and twenty- 
eight years till he resumed his place in 
London society. His son, the author 
of the memoir, speaks with great good 
sense and good teeling of this interval, 
with the pleasing associations connected 
with his first consciousness of existence, 
and how reason only confirmed the 
judzment of his heart. 


« How delightful is it to recall the in- 
nocent feelings of unbounded love, confi- 
dence, and respect, associated with my 
earliest visions of +i parents, They ap- 
peared to their children not only good, 
but free from any taint of the corrup- 
tion common to our nature; and such 
was the strength of the impressions then 
received, that hardly could subsequent 
experience ever enable our judgments to 
modify them. Many a happy and in- 
dulged child has, no doubt, partaken in 
the same fond exaggeration; but ours 
surely had every thing to excuse it.” 
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It is needless to follow the biogra- 
her through the many honourable 
years that rolled over the head of the 
arish minister at Mauston, his first 
reectory—at Glemham, to which he re- 
moved—and at Trowbridge, in Wilt- 
shire, where he was finally settled. 
The happiness of this long period was 
alloyed but by the death of his amiable 
consort, which happened in London in 
the year 1813. His literary character 
was long established, and he commu- 
nicated occasionally with the most 
eminent characters of the time. Mrs. 
Leadbeater, Sir Walter Scott, and 
others, appear on the list of his corres- 
pondents. He again visited London 
in 1817; and, as appears by a journal 
which he kept at that time, was the 
favourite companion of all the persons 
of eminence at that period. Rogers, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Can- 
ning, Brougham, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Campbell, Kemble, Lord Holland, 
John Murray, and Lord Lansdowne, 
were proud to be amongst the number 
of his acquaintances; and he was no- 
ticed even among these choice spirits 
for the vigour and versatility of his 
talent, as well as for the amiability of 
his character and the simple dignity of 
his manners. In 1822 he accepted of 
a pressing invitation from Sir Walter 
Scott, to pay him a visit in Edinburgh, 
and was resident in his house during 
the sojourn of the late king in that 
metropolis. Here he met the elite of 
what was intellectual in the modern 
Athens. The “supposed writers, or 
symposiasts, of the inimitable * Noctes 
Ambrosianee,’” led by Professor Wilson, 
on the one hand, and on the other, the 
formidable phalanx of critics mar- 
shalled under the bauners of Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey, were among the 
number of those he speaks of as hav- 
ing entertained him. 


From 1828 to 1832, the sun declined 
pen over the venerable poet. 

is circumstances were what he con- 
sidered affluent, and he was happy in 
the establishment of his family. The 
son, who has performed the last duty 
of filial affection in writing the memoir 
before us, was established in a curacy 
near him, and contributed, with the 
test of his children, to smooth the 
pillow of his latter years. 


Mr. Crabbe, preparing to visit Hast- 
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ings towards the close of the year 1830 
writes thus— 


“I feel, in looking forward to this 
journey, as if there was a gulf fixed 
between us: and yet what are three or 
four weeks, when passed? When anti- 
cipated, they appear as if they might be 
productive of I know not what pleasures 
and adventures ; but when they are gone, 
we are almost at a loss to recollect any 
incident that occurred. My preaching 
days are almost over. On the Sunday 
evening I feel too much like a labourer, 
who rejoices that his day’s work is done, 
rather than one who reflects how it was 
performed.’ ” 


The following letter proves more 
than a volume of description what the 
poet was at seventy-five :— 


“*¢TO THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, 


««¢ My pear Son,—I write (as soon 
as the post permits) to inform you that I 
arrived in the evening of yesterday, in 
nearly the same state as I left you, and 
full as well as I expected, though a 
rather alarming accident made me feel 
unpleasantly for some hours, and its 
effects in a slight degree remain. I had 
been out of the coach a very short time, 
while other passengers were leaving it 
on their arrival at their places; and, on 
getting into the coach again, and close 
beside it, a gig, with two men in it, came 
on as fast as it could drive, which I nei- 
ther saw nor heard, till I felt the shaft 
against my side. I fell, of course, and 
the wheel went over one foot and one 
arm. Twenty people were ready to assist 
a stranger, who in a few minutes was sen- 
sible that the alarm was all the injury. 
Benjamin was ready, and my friends took 
care that I should haveall the indulgence 
that even a frightened man could require. 
Happily I found them well, and we are 
all this morning going to one of the 
churches, where I hope I shall remember 
that many persons, under like circum- 
stances, have never survived to relate 
their adventure. I hope to learn very 
shortly, that you are all well: remember 
me to all with you, and to our friends 
westward and elsewhere. Write—briefly 
if you must, but write. From your 
affectionate father, 

“*Geo. CRABBE. 

«¢ P.S.— You know my poor. Oram 
had a shilling on Sunday; but Smith, 
the bed-ridden woman, Martin, and Gre- 
gory the lame man, you will give to as I 
would ; nay, I must give somewhat more 
than usual; and if you meet with my 
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other poor people, think of my accident, 


and give a few additional shillings for me, 
and I must also find. some who want 
where I am, for my danger was great, 
and I must be thankful in every way I 
can,’ ” 


His death was lingering, but happy. 
His children and his childrens’ chil- 
dren were about his bed, and derived 
instruction and consolation from the 
scene. He had done duty in his 
sau church up to the third Sunday 

efore his decease.—He spoke little. 

«“ Among the intelligible fragments 

that can never be forgotten, were fre- 
quent exclamations of ‘ My time is short ; 
it is well to be prepared for death.’ 
* Lucy,’—this was the affectionate ser- 
vant that attended along with his sons— 
«dear Lucy, be earnest in prayer! May 
you see your children’s children.” From 
time to time he expressed great fear that 
we were all over-exerting ourselves in 
sitting up at night with him ; but the last 
night he said, ‘ Have patience with me— 
it will soon be over.—Stay with me, 
Lucy, till Iam dead, and then let others 
take care of me.” ‘Then again he be- 
came exhausted, or his mind wandered in 
a troubled sleep. Awaking a little re- 
freshed, he held out his hand to us, 
saying—as if he felt it might be the last 
opportunity, ‘God bless you—be good, 
and come to me!’ Even then, though 
we were all overpowered, and lost all 
self-command, he continued firm. His 
countenance now began to vary and alter. 
Once, however, we had the satisfaction 
of seeing it lighted up with an indescrib- 
able expression of joy, as he appeared to 
be looking at something before him, and 
uttered these words, ‘ That blessed 
book !’” 

« When the incessant presents and en- 
quiries of his friends in the town were 
mentioned, he said, ‘ What a trouble I 
am to them all!’ And in, the course of 
the night, these most consolatory words 
were distinctly heard, ¢ All is well at last!’ 
Lucy, who could scarcely be persuaded to 
leave him, day or night, and was close by 
him when he died, says that the last 
words he uttered were, ‘ God bless you— 
God bless you.’” 


Such was the end of the poet.—The 
following was the last tribute to his 
memory :— 

« The shutters of the shops in the 
town were half closed, as soon as his 
death was known. , On the day of his 
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funeral, ninety-two of the principal in- 
habitants, including all the dissenting mi- 
nisters, assembling of their own accord 
in the school room, followed him to the 
grave. The shops on this day were again 
closed; the streets crowded; the three 
galleries aud the organ loft were hung 
with black cloth, as well as the pulpit and 
chancel. The choir was in mourning— 
the other inhabitants of the town were in 
their seats and in mourning—the church 
was full—the effect appalling. The ter- 
rible solemnity seems yet recent while I 
write. The leader of the choir selected 
the following beautiful anthem :— 


* When the ear heard him thenit blessed him ; 

And when the eye saw him, it gave witness of 
him, 

He delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him; 

Kindness and meekness and comfort were in 
his tongue.’ ” 


As we withdraw from contemplating 
the termination of this good man’s 
career, and turn to the deplorable end 
of the Scottish poet, we cannot but be 
struck when we consider that in genius 
the unfortunate was immeasurably su- 
perior to the successful bard. The 
question we are all ready to ask is, 
what is this genius which avails not to 
give happiness nor insure even respec- 
tability to its possessor? From whence 
does it spring, or to what end is it 
given? Alas! ask the Burnses and 
the Byrons, and they will answer in 
their miserable lives and untimely 
deaths! In order to insure an ho- 
noured and successful career, talent 
must go hand in hand with virtue; and 
when it does, no opposing influence 
can at this day prevent it from being 
appreciated and rewarded. 

Having thus brouglit the third act of 
our dramatic view to a conclusion, we 
feel that we have an apology to make 
to the public for sacrificing two little 
works, useful and interesting in them- 
selves, to a particular object. We 
recommend our friends to read these 
books, particularly the life of Crabbe, 
which is written in so good and simple 
a spirit that we cannot avoid seeing 
much of the father’s character in the 
son who is his biographer. Many 
scenes are well described, particularly 
those wherein the peculiarities of old 
English customs are brought before us 
—some interesting particulars relative 
to to the publication of Crabbe’s poems 
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are given ; and we are led to expect a 
valuable addition to literature in the 
forthcoming volumes, in several pieces 
of his which have never been publish- 
ed, or are long out of print. 

Of the merit of Burns’s life, con- 
sidered as a piece of writing, we are 
not quite satisfied. It is put together 
by one who had every means of ob- 
taining the best information, and who 
is, besides, intimately acquainted with 
that class of life and those local peculi- 
arities with which Burns was conversant. 
With all these advantageswe cannot help 
thinking, nevertheless, that the writer 
has fallen too much into the modern sys- 
tem, such as was adopted by Moore in 
his life of Byron, and deserted the 
style that was natural to him, for one 
which is not successful even in the 
hands of those who best understand 
its use. An anxious and harrassing 
pursuit of the wild poet into the minu- 
tie of his every day life, a scrutiny 
which poor Burns could bear by no 
means well—a constant endeavour 
toaccount for ideas which were unac- 
countuble, because tlowing from the 
imagination and eccentric character of 
the poet—all this is calculated neither 
to interest the reader, exhibit the bard 
toadvantage, nor to instruct the world ; 
and we cannot help thinking the ela- 
borate description of every little song 
he wrote, a topic occupying more than 
half the volume, more than ordinarily 
tedious. However, in spite of a few 
Scotticisms, the style of writing is good, 
possessing considerably more of vigour 
than the English clergyman has dis- 
played in his composition. Many of 
the descriptions breathe much of the 
spirit of poetry, and the moral reflec- 
tions are appropriate and just. 

Our readers may be surprised that 
we have not said so much as a word 
upon the subject of the poetry of the 
bards, and that we have thrown our 
legitimate burthen—criticism—over- 
board. But we beg them to observe, 
that, in the first place, we gave notice 
of what our object was in the com- 
mencement of this paper—an object 
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quite distinct from, and, in our opinion, 
above that of criticism ; and to recol- 
lect, besides, that such observations 
are more appropriate to a review of 
the subsequent volumes, than the first 
of each work, which is devoted solely 
to the Jife of the poet. We hope to 
return, ere long, to the province which 
is more peculiarly ours ; and in taking 
up the other volumes, to draw the 
attention of the public to the writings 
by which both the one and the other 
have been so celebrated. In this duty 
we hope to be found unprejudiced by 
any observations we may have been 
induced to make upon their lives, being 
fully aware of the necessity of examin- 
ing poctry upon its own merits, and 
not as illustrative of character, or in- 
fluenced by any personal likings or 
dislikings—a light in which it has been 
too exclusively viewed by some. We 
know that posterity will only look to 
the fruits of genius, not to the water- 
ing or pruning that promoted their 
growth ; and it was under such a con- 
viction that we so studiously avoided 
touching upon the writings of the 
bards, anxious as we were that the man 
and the poet should be kept apart, and 
that head and heart should be brought 
to separate and distinct tribunals. 

We ought, perhaps, also to apolo- 
gise for the arbitrary nature of the 
comparison we have drawn; but 
the power with which talent acts 
upon that portion of the world that 
does not possess it, is so often 
applied in a pernicious direction, that 
to press it into some good service 
appeared to us to be an object well 
worth attempting, even at the risk of 
finding ourselves chargeable with want 
of judgment in doing so. As genius 
enhances the pleasures, so it increases 
the senpénsibiities of its possessor. It 
is not given for individual, but for ge- 
neral purposes ; it is a talent which 
must not be hid in a napkin, but put 
out to interest ; and we know from the 
highest authority that we shall be an- 
swerable for its use at the great moral 
adjustment of all things. 


Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues: nor nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 


Both thanks and use. 
































































































































































































































































Raptures of Riding. 


RAPTURES OF RIDING. 


on 


« I will not ride—a horse is my abhorrence— 
A snorting, prancing, capering quadruped— 
What were legs made for if a man must ride? 
Ride he that will; I tell you I shall not: 
No, no, good John! shank’s mare’s the beast for me.” 


The Travellers. 


—— 


“A kingdom for a horse!” A 
thousand times would I have given a 
kingdom to be off a horse. I never 
mounted one of the species, were it 
only a hobby, without sensations of 
the most dismal nature imaginable. 
They may talk as long as they like of 
the pleasure and healthfulness of rid- 
ing—it has but one good effect on me 
—it always makes me think of futurity : 
never, I frankly own, am I half so se- 
rious as when I[ find myself what is 
called “well mounted.” The parson’s 
horse has ten times more influence on 
me than his sermons. I have beena 
regular auditor of the latter, for the 
last ten or a dozen years, and I cannot 
say that they ever induced me to amend 
my life in a single particular. I was on 
his horse’s back only once, and I made a 
resolution then against profane swear- 
ing which I have kept religiously ever 
since ; so that one ride was better than 
upwards of five hundred discourses, 
for I suppose the efficacy of a preacher 
is to be measured by the practical im- 
provement of his hearers.” “ Well 
mounted!” What a perversion of the 
use of words! “ Well mounted!” In 
what does the “ well” consist, 1 should 
gladly be informed. Well dressed I 
can understand ; well fed is intelligi- 
ble ; but well mounted is altogether 

ast my comprehension, unless it is to 
be taken as a parallel phrase to well 
cudgelled, or well kicked. To be “well 
mounted” means nothing else in the 
world than to have a remarkably fair 
chance of getting one’s neck broken. 
A man is said to be better and better 
mounted in proportion as that chance is 
greater and greater ; and he is conse- 
queutly best mounted when the chance 
of being dashed to pieces is a maximum, 
or as near certainty as it is possible 


for a probability to approach. Why, 
Sir, did you ever know an equestrian 
in your life who was not mad after 
spirited horses? Now in what does a 
spirited horse differ from a tame one, 
but this—that the latter will let you 
get on his back with little or no oppo- 
sition, and carry you sedately, soberly, 
and in comparative safety—1 say com- 
parative, for tame or spirited, | place 
no trust in one of them—to your jour- 
ney’s end; while the whole object of 
the former is first by kicking, prancing, 
plunging, and capering, to prevent 
you from mounting him, and secondly, 
(supposing the first part of his plan to 
have been abortive, which in my case, 
at least, it seldom is,) to get rid of you 
in the least possible time, and with the 
greatest practicable detriment to your 
person? People shudder at bears and 
tigers. I will venture to say that not 
all the wild beasts of the forest, includ- 
ing the four quarters of the world, have 
occasioned one twentieth part of the 
mischief to society, or caused one 
twentieth part of the loss of life and 
limb, that is to be attributed to the 
horse. At the Zoological Gardens, 
one day, I saw a lady in a riding-habit, 
(she had but a few minutes before been 
on horse-back) express the greatest 
alarm at an innocent wolf in a cage. 
Nowwasthere ever such inconsistency 
known? It is pardonable, however, 
in a woman ; but there is no excuse 
for men whatever ; they pretend to 
superior understandings, and they 
ought to show it in their conduct. 
The late Mr. Kean was consistent 10 
this particular: he liked to be well 
mounted ; hut then he slept every night 
with a lion at his bed side—he was not 
guilty of the incredible absurdity of 
quaking at one description of savage 
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animal, and at the very same time, culti- 
vating the acquaintance, and trusting 
himself to the mercy of another. The 
ingratitude of the horse is quite dis- 
gusting. All who have any knowledge 
of the brute ad/ow that the higher he is 
fed, the more spirited he becomes ; that 
is to say, the more kindly he is treated, 
the more likely he is to break your leg 
with a kick, or pitch you over his head 
and fracture your skull. A noble ani- 
mal truly! Aye, “noble animal” is the 
phrase—what a compliment to nobility! 
{have no doubt it was some Jacobin 
or Benthamite first called a horse a 
“noble animal.” It was intended as 
acut at the House of Lords. 

Glory be to the inventor of steam 
travelling! 1 anticipate with raptures 
not to be uttered, the day when a man 
shall order his groom to have the 
kettle at the door at a certain hour, 
and take his constitutional ride on a 
eourser which shall neither kick, nor 
eurvet, nor lush, nor capricole, nor ex- 
ecute any one of those horrid move- 
ments and evolutions which render the 
horse species, in all its varieties, so 
justly odious, All the kettle can pos- 
sibly do in imitation of its prede- 
cessor, is to foam at the mouth; there 
is an apparatus called a regulator, to 
prevent it from ruoning away; and 
then its career will be contined to a 
tail-road, so as effectually to secure 
the rider from the danger he continu- 
ally ineurs at present, of being swept 
away over walls, gates, ditches, hedges, 
pigs, and old women, exactly as it may 
suit the sovereign will and pleasure of 
the ferocious and. ungovernable qua- 
druped between his legs. Caligula 
styled his horse a consul; but for my 
part I think horses in general are dic- 
tators ; mine, at least, (whenever mis- 
fortune elevates me to the “bad emi- 
nence” of a saddle,) is always invested 
with that dignity. When steam-riding, 
however, becomes general, it will be 
quite another thing. Once guaranteed 
against all irregular and capricious 
modes of motion, I don’t doubt but 
that I may hunt, or even ride a steeple- 
chase. I shall very soon be as bold a 
kettle-man as any other gentleman of 
my weight ; at present my hair lite- 
ally stands erect on my head at the 
bare mention of a trot. No wonder ! 
the wonder would be, if my feelings 
were of an agreeable nature. There 
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is no tie whatsoever between my steed 
and myself. There is no sympathy, 
no principle of connection ; we feel 
towards each other like man and wife ; 
we have but one sentiment in com- 
mon—a hearty wish to part company. 
the earliest opportunity that may pre- 
sent itself. Judge, then, how 1 must 
enjoy a ride! Were paradise cou- 
veyed to me in fee-simple, it would 
afford me uo gratification were the 
grant saddled with the condition that 
I should ride but one half-hour in the 
day. I would not enjoy an excursion 
through Elysium, in company with 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and John Milton, 
on the back of the mildest and meekest 
palirey that ever carried a girl, The 
gentle.t of the race will snort, and toss 
his head, and paw the ground, and 
show some indication or another of 
spirit, It is the vice of the whole 
species, from Bucephalus to a cart 
horse. To be spirited is the nature of 
the animal, as it is that of a leopard to 
be spotted, or of an hyena to be raven- 
ous. It were just as impracticable to 
eradicate this detestable quality out of 
the horse, as to teach a vulture to eat 
his carrion like ageutleman., Get me a 
horse that has no spirit—warrant bim 
sound in this particular, and you may 
name your price—he is really worth 
“a kingdom.” I once advertised for a 
steed of this sort. The advertisement 
ran thus :— 

“ Wanted by a gentleman who hap- 
pens to have no fancy for a dislocated 
shoulder or a broken neck, a steady, 
safe, horse; the animal must be war- 
ranted to stand perfectly motionless 
while being mounted, never to exceed 
in pace a sober walk, and perfectly free 
from what is commonly called blood. 
A liberal price will be given, should 
the advertiser meet an animal to his 
taste. Applications to be made by 
letter, directed to Cadwallader Craven, 
Esq., Panic Hall, County Down,” 

In answer to this advertisement, I 
had some dozen communications from 
millers, dray-men, proprietors of hack- 
ney coaches and jaunting cars, and 
persons of similar description ; but I 
never saw any thing that entirely 
pleased me: there. were, no doubt, 
amongst the animals submitted to my 
inspection, some remarkably fine jades 
as ever I saw in my life; there was 
one magnificent garron from Black 
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Rock, which I recollect struck me 
particularly ; but every one of them, 
even the garron, had some blemish or 
fault which (being in my own way as 
hard to please in horse flesh as any 
jockey in Ireland) [ could not possibly 
overlook : one snorted, another had a 
dangerous trick of suddenly starting 
forward in a frightful small trot; a 
third had an uncontrollable ambition to 
keep pace with every waggon or dung 
cart that passed him on the road, and 
so on; the very best had got some 
blood in him; not even the steed who 
had been for the last ten years dragging 
six or seven fat butchers and bakers 
daily from Dublin to Black Rock, and 
from Black Rock to Dublin—not even 
he was unexceptionable; and “the 
short and the long of it” was, that not 
being as fearless a rider as Bellerophon 
of old, or Mr. Astley of our own days, 
I bought none of them, although the 
prices were so moderate, that I believe 
I might have secured a very respecta- 
ble stud for a few pounds. 

I have envied Mazeppa often, He 
had an uncomfortable ride of it, no 
doubt, in many particulars ; but then he 
had one satisfaction, which I never expe- 
rienced in all my life—he was in no 
danger of being thrown; he was as 
secure in his seat as any cabinet minis- 
ter could wish to be; there was a tie be- 
tween the horse and his rider ; though 
the connection was perhaps agreeable to 
neither, still i¢ was a connection ; and in 
horsemanship as well as wedlock, since 
the parties must travel in company, 
any kind of attachment is better than 
none at all. There was never any ab- 
surdity half so ridiculous as that of the 
rule in the equestrian art, which pro- 
hibits a rider from grasping the pum- 
mel of the saddle in order to preserve 
his seat. In fact, it is against the laws 
of horsemanship to take the only way 
which, in nine cases out of ten, can be 
effectual to save one’s life! Not grasp 
the pummel of the saddle! Why, how 
the deuce, Lalouette ! is a man to stick 
on the brute’s back ? 

“ With your knees, to be sure, Mr. 
Craven !” 

“With my knees !—that’s a good 
one—thank you for that, Mr. Profes- 
sor !—I owe you one—with my knees! 
—just as if 1 had got coblers wax on my 
knees, or as if my crural apparatus 
was made on the principle of a vice. 
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Have I not peeped into print-shops; 
have I not seen in Allen’s and Waller’s 
windows, whole series of pictures illus- 
trative of the nonsense, the idiocy, the 
madness of depending on the knees, 
the stirrups, the bridle, or anything 
else in the world but the pummel of 
the saddle? Why do so many horri- 
ble accidents happen in fox-hunting ? 
Simply because the sportsman is think- 
ing of adhering to etiquette when he 
ought to be thinking of adhering to 
his horse; simply, because he takes 
your advice, Lalouette! and relies on 
his knees, instead of following mine, 
and placing his atfiance in the pummel. 
Faith in the pummel, ought to be the 
horseman’s religion. He that trusts 
in aught else is an infidel, and merits 
the damnation of a broken neck as 
well as if he walked in the ways of 
Voltaire and Paine, and he hath his 
desert. Methinks I see before me, at 
this moment, spread out as in a chart, 
the thousand mishaps, calamities, and 
disasters that befal the rash equestrian 
—disasters that are the very corollaries 
of the science of the “ menage”—legi- 
timate and irresistible conclusions from 
the principles of Professor Lalouette. 


“* A field of the slain rushes red on my sight!" 


The plain is strewn with riders in 
scarlet jackets or hunting-frocks. One 
hero is impaled upon a stake in a 
fence ; acute are his pangs; he thinks 
of the pummel, but it is too late! 
Another dangles from a branch of an 
oak which has interrupted his career, 
and detached him from his steed ; he 
no longer thinks a horse the noblest of 
animals.—A third is stuck inextricable 
in a quickset hedge; his head reposes 
on a pillow of thorns; his heels des- 
cribe circles in middle air; who can 
describe his agonies ?—A fourth is 
dragged by the stirrup (the last remain- 
ing link that binds him to his amiable 
courser) through the mire of fifty soils 
and the slime and slough of a hundred 
ponds and ditches; he dies amid the 
execrations of young ducks, and the 
malisons of millions of routed tadpoles. 
—aA fifth grovels in the lowest abysses 
of a quarry-hole, where it has pleased 
his spirited hunter to deposit him, until 
the general judgment : having no taste 
for geology, he bethinks him of the 
punch-bowl, but he never shall taste 
punch more.—A sixth—but ’twere as 
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easy to count the waves of the Atlan- 
tic as it breaks on the shores of Con- 
nemara, or the leaves of. Shillelagh 
Forest that fall in November, or the 
children of apple-women that daily 
resign their lives under the rapid 
wheels of Doctor Morass’s chariot, or 
anything else that is beyond arithmetic, 
as to enumerate all the appalling 


shapes in which death presents himself 


to those who, endowed with two trusty 
feet of their own, prefer to embark 
the precious cargo of life on the back 
of that four-footed monster of ferocity 
and perfidy yclept a horse. 

The sum of the whole matter, then, 
is this—all ye who love life, and would 
grow old in your easy chairs, eschew 
riding as Job did evil. Ride not at 
all. Why need a man gallop, or even 
canter to his grave? Rely upon it, 
you will reach that goal soon enough, 
though you perform the journey on 
foot. The progress of the pedestrian 
may be tardy, but it is tranquil and 
safe. It lieth through no duck-ponds 
and quickset hedges ; it is crossed by 
no deep ravines and sharp fences ; it 
terminates in no quagmires and gravel 
pits. The pedestrian goeth forth in 
the morning, and he returneth at night 
with all his limbs perfect and in their 
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proper places: his wife and children 
recognize him ; his domestics seek him 
not in the abodes of frogs or otters ; 
his dogs do not bark at him; in a 
word, his identity is preserved, his 
unity unsevered ; he has still occasion 
for a pair of boots; and he is not 
under the unpleasant necessity, in con- 
sequence of his neck having been 
violently wrenched through an angle 
of one hundred and eighty degrees, of 
turning his face to an enemy, at the 
very moment when he is most anxious 
to present him with the diametrieally 
opposite part of his person. I say, 
then, again, eschew riding; let no 
body, man, or friend, tempt you to 
mount horse, mare, pony, palfrey, cob, 
nag, steed, courser, charger, switch- 
tailed or bob-tailed, black, brown, grey, 
chesnut, bay, or sorrell. That is my 
first precept. My second is this—you 
may follow it, though you disregard 
the first: when you do find your- 
self, by any fatality, upon horseback, 
never mind Lalouette, but grasp the 
pummel of the saddle with both hands, 
and with all your soul and strength, 
Let the science of horsemanship go 
to the deuce : what is all the world to a 
man if he is carried home on a door 
with a broken neck ? 
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THE ‘SCOTTISH SYSTEM OF POOR LAWS 


Shut out from all the world by the 
dark waters of the ocean, but divided 
from each other by a barrier no 
broader than the silvery current 
of an inland stream, are the ancient 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
The same billows that lash the tall 
cliffs of the one, roll round the low- 
browed beetling rocks of the other. 
The sceptre of the same monarch 
sways benignly over both ; to both are 
laws administered by the same senate ; 
and yet, though united, as it were, in 
close sisterhood by the original fiat 
of nature, they are held together by a 
bond no stronger than the slender link 
of a federal union. In few of those 
characteristics which serve to mark the 
members of the same state, have they 
any community. In religion, in laws, 
in institutions, in customs, they mate- 
rially differ. In national character 
they are proverbially opposed. 

or this apparent anomaly, no one 
is at a loss to account. Itis the result 
of long centuries of estrangement and 
hostility. We are prepared to find it 
as it is; we should have cause for 
wonder did we find it otherwise. One 
striking point of contrast, however, is 
neither so readily recognized, nor so 
easily explained. That the laws and 
institutions of the two countries should 
differ, we are naturally led to expect ; 
but that those very laws and institutions 
which in England are deprecated as 
the curse of society, and subversive of 
the best interests of the nation, should 
be precisely those under which Scot- 
land enjoys her most valued privileges, 
we are not, at first, so ready to admit. 
Such, nevertheless, is indisputably 
the fact. From one end to the other 
is England at this moment ringing 
with bitter aud incessant complaints, 
that her capital is consumed, the earn- 
ings of her industrious citizens wrested 
from their hands to pamper indolence 
and profligacy, the energies of her 
farmers paralyzed, the profits of her 
manufacturers swallowed up, and that 
an hundred additional evils are daily 
occurring and increasing under the ini- 


quitous system of the poor-laws. 
Cross but the channel of the silver- 
stranded Tweed, and you will heara 
note upon a very different chord. It 
is the boast of every Scotsman who 


knows and values the institutions of 


his country, that the Scottish System 
of Poor Laws is the most benevolent 
in principle, the simplest in practice, 
and the least burdensome to the people, 
that could possibly have been devised ! 
In England, not a year passes but the 
table of the House of Commons is 
loaded with petitions containing furious 
tirades against the obnoxious system 
of tithes, which is deprecated as being 
ruinous to every interest in the country, 
both civil and religious ;—in Scotland 
the management of this generally un- 
popular tax is so admirably regulated, 
that one would scarcely know that 
tithes exist there at all. From com- 
mittee reports, and parliamentary 
speeches, and wool-sack lamentations, 
we learn, that the cause of half the 
evils under which poor England groans, 
and of more than half the crimes 
which of late have stained her annals, 
is to be sought for in the want of a 
proper and efficient system of public 
education. In Scotland more than a 
century has elapsed since the adoption 
of the celebrated scheme of parochial 
schools ;—those admirable institutions 
where the children of the poor are not 
taught, indeed, to be philosophers and 
Atheists, but where they learn what is 
much better fitted to make them useful 
members of soviety—patience, fruga- 
lity, industry, and religion, 

To what fortunate circumstances 
Scotland is indebted for her advantages 
in these particulars, it is not our present 
purpose to enquire. To superior poli- 
tical sagacity we are nut disposed to 
admit at once the claim of her early 
legislators ; neither are we so much 
imbued with the principles of St. 
Simonism as to be inclined to attribute 
the matter entirely to chance. Per- 
haps the real cause may be found in a 
happy combination of fortunate though 
fortuitous circumstances. 
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It is, however, a coincidence not a 
little remarkable, that while in Scot- 
land the institutions to which we have 
alluded have grown up to perfection 
naturally, as it were, aud without any 
effort, a sort of blighting fatality 
seems hitherto to have attended them 
in England, where, though their defects 
have long been recognised and lament- 
ed, the most anxious exertions of indi- 
viduals, and a most painful and tedious 
process of legislation, have been alike 
unavailing in producing any amend- 
ment, 

With the Poor Laws this is the case 
in a peculiar degree Committees of 
enquiry without number have been 
appointed ; act of parliament has suc- 
ceeded act of parliament; local and 
general regulations of every descrip- 
tion and degree have been adopted, 
and yet, the evils of the English 
system have constantly been encreas- 
ing. It is truly fearful to contemplate 
the yearly augmenting mass of paupers 
that batten on the public vitals, and the 
yearly accumulating sum required for 
their maintenance.* The land is taxed 
to the last farthing ;+ and the diligent 
and industrious inhabitants who live 
by honest labour and the sweat of 
their brow, are constrained in many 
cases to give more than half their 
earnings to supply the wants of indo- 
lence and vice. Were this heavy tax 
exacted for the purpose of relieving 
the needy objects of legitimate charity, 
there would be less room for com- 
plaint ; but when it is considered that 
the English poor lists are for the 
greater part filled up by the names of 
the idle and the profligate, the case be- 
comes one of peculiar hardship. “ The 
industrious farmer,” says Mr. Towns- 
end, “rises early, and it is late before 
he can retire to rest; he works hard 
and fares hard, yet with all his labour 
and care, he can do no more than pro- 
vide a bare and meagre subsistence for 
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his numerous family. He would feed 
them better, but the prodigal must 
first be fed. He would clothe them 
warmer, but the children of the pros- 
titute must first be clothed. The 
little that remains is all he can hestow 
on those, who in nature have the first 
claims upon a father.” 

The system of Scotland presents a 
very different aspect. For nearly a 
century and a half there have been no 
new legislative enactments. Instead 
of increasing, the aggregate number 
of poor, which was always compara- 
tively small, is generally diminishing ; 
and the burden of supporting them is 
so light as scarcely to be felt. The 
people are industrious, because there 
is no premium held out to sloth ; they 
are frugal, because they know that on 
their own unaided exertions they must 
depend for the necessaries of life ; 
they are religious, for religion generally 
goes hand in hand with industry and 
frugality. 

When we find the two systems dif- 
fering so widely in their results, we are 
naturally led to expect a correspond- 
ing difference in the principles by 
which the operation of each is regu- 
lated. It is, however, as much perhaps 
in practice as in principle that the 
difference really exists; and it is a 
circumstance well worthy of remark, 
that for nearly two centuries the legis- 
lative enactments of both countries on 
the subject of the poor, were not only 
analagous, but almost verbally the 
same. The point of separation, from 
which is to be dated the degeneracy of 
the one, and the improvement of the 
other, can be accurately marked ; and 
it had been well for England, if, in the 
various schemes of amendment from 
time to time proposed, this cireum- 
stance had been more attended to. In 
endeavouring to remove an evil, the 
first step in sound policy is to search 
for its source, and begin the reforma- 


* According to recent official returns, the increase of the sum raised for Poor Rates 
in England during the year 1832, over that raised in 183], is 343,7121. 10s. The 
total amount for the year 1832, is 8,622,920/. 4s.—nearly NINE MILLION STERLING! 

+ In some parishes the Poor Rates amount to upwards of TWELVE SHILLINGS in 
the pounv of Rach-rent.— Report of the Parliamentary Commission for 1828. 

¢ There is no accurate statement of the proportional amount of the Poor Rate in 


Scotland. 


We have, however, pretty generally heard it reckoned at ONE PENNY in the 
PouND of Rent: one half paid by the landlord, the other by the tenant. 


This cal- 


culation assumes the average of all Scotland. 
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tion there. To cut and carve at its 
after ramifications is always futile, and 
often mischievous. 

To point out the- various advantages 
of the Scottish system, and to trace as 
accurately as we can the line of de- 
marcation that divides it from the 
English, shall be the object of the 
following remarks. 

Over all feudal and Christian Europe 
the main features in the history of pau- 
perism are nearly the same. In early 
times, when laws were lax and ill ad- 
ministered, and when “the good old 
tule prevailed” of every one taking 
what he could, we may suppose that 
poverty did not exist to any very.great 
extent. ‘The aged and infirm found 
sustenance and an asylum in the mo- 
nasteries and other religious establish- 
ments; while those “who had the 
power,” made no scruple of supplying 
any deficiency in their own means, by 
helping themselves liberally to those 
of others. Like the worthy Monks of 
Melrose, 

They neither wanted beef nor ale 
As long as their neighbours’ lasted, 

It is well known, that in former 
times this predatory system was carried 
to a great extent both in Scotland and 
England ; and accordingly, the earliest 
enactments to be found, in what may 
be strictly called the Poor Law codes 
of both countries, are directed solely 
against “thieves and sornares.” The 
first recorded Scottish act is one passed 
in the reign of James I., in the year 
1424. It is directed to the sheritts of 
the different counties, who are ordered 
to take cognizance of all persons or 
companies “ who shall sojourn on the 
kingis lieges, and to arreist sik folk, 
and challenge them, and tax the kingis 
skaith (damage) upon them.” Some 

ears previous to this, in the reign of 
Richard I1., a similar act was passed 


[May 


in England. It proceeds upon the 
narrative :—* Ordeignez est et assentuz 
par resteindre la malice des diverse 
gentz faitours, de lieu en lieu currantz 
* * * ge desore les justices des assizes 
en lour sessions, les justices de la paix, 
et les viscontz en chescun contée, aient 
pouir dénquere des toutz vagerantz et 
faitours, et de lour malfaitz, et ser eux 
faire ce ge la ley demande.” . 

The main object of both these acts, 
it will be observed, is the suppression 
of thieves and idle vagrants. No 
mention whatever is made of the regu- 
lar poor. A most important distinc- 
tion, however, between those able to 
earn a livelihood by their own exer- 
tions, and those who from age or infir- 
mity are obliged to have recourse to 
the charity of others, is introduced in 
a subsequent Scottish act of the same 
century. This act bears on the ru- 
bric :—“ Of the age and mark of beg- 
gars and idle men;” and directs that 
“nae thiggers be thoiled (no beggars 
be permitted) to beg between the ages 
of fourteen and seventy years, unlesse 
it be seene by the councelles of the 
tounes or the lande, that they may not 
win their living otherwaise ; il that 
then they sal be thoiled to beg, and sal 
have a certaine takinne (badge) on 
them: and all beggars that have na 
takinnes, sal be charged be open pro- 
clamation to labour and passe to craftis 
for the winning of their living, under 
paine of burninge on the chieke, and 
banishing the countrie.” This is the 
earliest Scottish act in which the in- 
firm poor are formally recognized. 
Still, however, no ‘asl provision is 
made for their support. A_ privilege 
to beg their bread from place to place, 
is all that is allowed them.* 

Some time previous to the passing 
of this act in Scotland, a distinction of 
the same nature was introduced in 


* The custom of granting “ begging licenses” was continued in Scotland till within 


a very recent period. 


Not more than twenty years ago, the “ King’s Beggars,” or 


Bluegownsmen, as they were generally called, from the circumstance of their wearing 
a large blue cloak, furnished annually by the parish, were by no means unfrequent. 
At their breast dangled the metal badge which entitled them to perambulate the 
country ; and round their middle, beneath the ample folds of the cloak, were suspended 
a variety of “awmous pocks,” or bags, in which they deposited the contributions of 
the charitable. The alms given consisted usually of meal, and scraps of bread and 
meat; with, perhaps, a penny now and then to pay for lodgings, or to procure the 
luxury of tobacco, Each of these « Gaberlunzies” had his own particular circuit, and 
stated terms of return ; and in hall and cottage was invariably received with welcome. 
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England by another statute of Richard 
II. The similarity of the provisions 
of the two acts is strikingly remarkable. 
That of England is couched in the 
following terms :—* Item accordez est 
et assentuz ge de chescun qi va mendi- 
nant, et est able de servir on laborer, 
soit fait de lui come de celui qi depart 
des Hundredes et autres liex susdits 
sanz lettre testimoigniale; et ge des 
mendinantz impotenz de servir demur- 
gent es citées et villes on ils sont de- 
murrantz al temps de proclamation de 
cet statut.” 

Severe in their provisions, however, 
as these acts for the suppression of 
vagrant beggars were, they do not 
seem to have produced the desired 
effect. Towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, we hear of these 
“most contagious enemies of the com- 
mon weel” becoming more and more 
formidable and numerous, and of their 
infesting the country in bands, “ with 
horse, houndes, and uther gudis.” In 
consequence of this alarming state of 
things, a variety of new and more 
rigid acts were passed both in Scotland 
and England. In Scotland, “sornares 
and masterful beggars” are ordained to 


be put in prison, and kept there as 
long as they have any thing of their 
own to maintain them. Their means 
of support being exhausted, they are 
next to have their “ eares nailed to the 
trone or any uther tree, and then cuttit 


off.” Lastly, they are to be banished 
the country ; and if afterwards found 
within the district, they are forthwith 
to be hanged without farther process, 
The analagous English statutes ordain 
that “valiant and sturdy vagabonds” 
shall first be whipped and sent to the 
place where they were born, or last 
dwelt: and if they persist in their 
roguish course of life, they shall have 
the upper part of the gristle of their 
right ear cut off ; and if after that they 
be still found in idleness, they shall be 
taken, adjudged, and hanged as felons. 

Owing to the low moral condition 
of the people, it was probably found 
that even these punishments, harsh as 
they were, had not the effect of sup- 
pressing the disorderly gangs who 
infested the country. In both the 


* Act 1503, c. 70. 
+ 22 Henry VIII. c. 12. 
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Scotch and English statute books there 
are numberless subsequent enactments, 
each inferring penalties more and more 
severe, till at last public beggars are 
ordained to be summarily put to death, 
as thieves and rievers. No farther 
notice, however, was taken of the infirm 
poor, till the reigns of James LV. in 
Scotland, and of Henry VIII. in Eng- 
land. The Scottish statute* ordains 
the sheriffs and magistrates of burghs 
to allow none to beg within their 
bounds, “except cruiked folk, seik folk, 
impotent folk, and weak folk.” The 
English onet is directed to the justices 
of the peace, who are desired to di- 
vide themselves into districts, and to 
licence to. beg within their respective 
precincts, all such “poor, aged, and 
impotent persons” as they shall consider 
most inneed. Still no mention is made 
of any legal provision. The licence 
to beg is the only indulgence granted 
in either country. It was not till after 
the lapse of another half century that 
two acts were passed, by which the 
line of distinction between the able- 
bodied and the infirm poor was defini- 
tively drawn, and a compulsory assess- 
ment, in favour of the latter, for the 
first time ordained. These acts are 
nearly of the same date ; that for Scot- 
land being passed in the year 1579, 
and that for England in 1572. The 
respective provisions of both are strik- 
ingly analogous. The Scotch actt is 
entitled, “ An act for the punischment 
of strang and idle beggars, and for the 
reliefe of the pure (poor) and impo- 
tent.” The English one,§ “ An act for 
the punishment of vagabonds, and for 
the relief of the poor and impotent.” 
By the former, “the strang and idle 
beggars” are ordered to be “scourged 
and burnt through the eare with ane hote 
iron, EXCEPT some honest and respon- 
sal man will take and keep the offender 
in his service for a whole year ; and if 
he be founden a second time in his 
vagabond and evil course of life, then, 
being apprehended of new, he shall be 
adjudged, and suffer the pains of death 
as a thief.” By the latter all “vaga- 
bonds” are adjudged to be “ grievously 
whipped and burnt through the gristle of 
the right ear, with a hot iron of the 


¢ Act 1579. ¢. 74. 
§ 14 Elizabeth, e. 5. 
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compass of an inch, UNLESS some cre- 
dible person will take the offender into 
his service for a year; and if he fall 
again into his roguish course of life, 
he shall be adjudged as a felon.” The 
provisions made for the aged and in- 
firm are the same in both acts. The 
justices and magistrates are ordered to 
make up correct lists of all whom they 
consider unable to work, and who 
“must of necessity be supported by 
alms ;” and to provide for them suitable 
lodging and sustenance. To meet the 
expenses incurred in making those ar- 
rangements, both acts ordain an assess- 
ment to be apportioned and levied on 
the inhabitants of each parish.* 

In precisely the same terms, then, 
and at the same time, was the principle 
of a compulsory provision for the poor 
first introduced in both countries. This 
seed, originally sown in benevolence, 
has produced in the one soil the fruits 
of corruption and oppression ; in the 
other, it has grown up to be at once 
an ornament and a shelter. The cause 
of this is to be sought for in its subse- 
quent history. 

Shortly after the final triumph of the 
reformed religion in Scotland, the re- 
nowned Book of Discipline was com- 
piled. The main object which the 
fathers had in view, in the compilation 
of this important volume, was to pre- 
scribe a fitting form of government for 
the newly established church, and to 
point out the different subjects that 
caine especially under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Among the latter, “the 
pure, the scullis, and the ministry of 
the kirk ;"+ the two former of which 
were ever objects of Knox’s peculiar 
care—are particularly mentioned. Ac- 
cordingly, when under certain modifi- 
cations the provisions of this famous 





book were sanctioned by the legisla- 
ture, we find a statute{ by which the 
power of carrying into effect the laws 
and regulations relating to the poor is 
transferred from the civil magistrates to 
the parochial church courts, or, as they 
are provincially denominated, Kirk- 
Sessions. This is the first step in the 

rogress of the Poor Laws of Scot- 
land, to which we find nothing analo- 
gous in those of England. Whether 
the episcopalian form of church go- 
vernment was not so favourable to a 
change of this nature as the Presby- 
terian, we do not presume to decide. 
Certain it is, that in England to the 
present day, a cumulative and controll. 
ing jurisdiction remains in the hands 
of the justices and other civil magis- 
trates; and to this circumstance we 
conceive is to be attributed many of the 
grievances that attend the operation of 
the English system. 

Onward from this period, the close 
analogy which we have hitherto traced 
between the enactments of the two 
countries entirely ceases. About six 
years after the passing of the last 
mentioned Scottish Act, a new prin- 
ciple was introduced into the prac- 
tice of England, which changed the 
entire spirit of the law, and gave a 
totally different direction to all subse- 
quent legislation on the subject of the 
poor. The statute 43 Elizabeth, c. 2,§ 
deserting the distinction hitherto so 
anxiously drawn between the able- 
bodied and the infirm poor, lays on 
parishes an express obligation to pro- 
vide for the former; not indeed with 
money, but what amounts to the same 
thing, with work for which money was 
to be paid. It ordains that the church- 
wardens and overseers of each parish 
shall provide work for “all children 


* Among the various descriptions of “ vagabonds” enumerated in the Scotch Act, 





there is one of rather a peculiar nature, viz— Vagabound Schollers of the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Abirdene, not licensed by the Rector and Deane 
of Facultie of the University to aske almes.” In one of Richard the Second’s Acts, 
we find a similar class of beggars alluded to. The 12th of that Prince, c. 7, enacts, 
« Qé les clarcs des Universities qi vont ensy mendinanz, aient lettres de tesmoigne de 
lour chanceller sur mesne le peyne.” The “ Scholar Mendicants” of Spain are well 
known: indeed a similar class seems to have existed in almost every country in 
Europe. We refer our readers to a rare and curious work on this subject, « Tho- 
masius de Scholasticis Vagandis.” 

+ The poor, the schools, and the clergy of the church. 

¢ 1597, c. 272. 

§ Passed in the year 1603. 
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whose parents are not thought able to 
maintain them,’* and for “all such 
ersons, married or unmarried, who 
a no means to maintain themselves, 


. and who use no ordinary and daily mode 


of life to win their living by.” The evils 
of this unfortunate provision were 
speedily felt. As long as work could be 
provided, it was well ; but the number 
of applications soon increased to such 
a degree that it was found impossible 
to answer them all. The practice of 
giving money instead of work was 
therefore of necessity adopted. This, 
by affording an additional encourage- 
ment toindolence, only rendered matters 
worse. The number of paupers main- 
tained by each parish made yearly and 
rapid increase. So early as the reign 
of Charles II,+ “the necessity, number, 
and continual increase of the poor had 
become very great and exceeding bur- 
thensome ;”{ and in the year 1699, 
King William declared from the throne, 
“that the increase of the poor had be- 
come a burthen to the kingdom, and 
that their loose and idle life had in a 
great measure contributed to that de- 
navation of manners of which they 
bad so much reason to complain.” To 
arrest the progress of this still growing 
evil, frequent and reiterated attempts 
have been made. None of these, 
however, have struck at the mischievous 
principle from which the evil originally 
sprung, aud all of them, therefore, have 
necessarily proved unavailing. _- 
by step has the grievance advanced, 
until England pays for the mainte- 
nance of ber poor, A SUM EQUAL TO 
ONE FIFTH OF THE WHOLE BRITISH 
REVENUE! Step by step it is still ad- 
vancing ; and unless some timely and 


5? 
etlicient remedy be adopted, no one 
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can foresee to what results it may ulti- 
mately lead. 

While the unfortunate statute of 
Queen Elizabeth was producing these 
disastrous effects in England, the enact- 
ments of the Scottish Legislature conti- 
nued to be regulated upon the old plan, 
and by the old principle. Sebsequent to 
the year 1597, a variety of acts were 
passed, of the same general tendency 
as those already quoted. We find the 
same heavy complaints and severe 
provisions against “these strang and 
idle beggars, who are for the maist 
ye thieves, bairds, and counterfeit 
immers, and who vaig about all the 
hail countrie, living most insolently 
and ungodly, without marriage or bap- 
tism,” and the same permission to beg 
granted to the aged and infirm. The act 
1672, c. 18, however, introduces two 
new provisions of great importance. 
By the first of these, the heritors|| in 
each parish are appointed to act in 
concert with the Kirk sessions, in 
“ making up the lists of the poor,” and 
“in deciding who are the proper ob- 
jects of relief, and who of punishment.” 
The other is the important provision, 
that those individuals whose names 
are inserted in the lists, and who there- 
fore constitute the paupers properly so 
called, “shall be maintained from the 
contributions made at the parish kirks.” 
Should these contributions be found 
insufficient, it is provided that a given 
number of the paupers shall be fur- 
nished with badges or tickets, and 
allowed to beg.{ This act was fol- 
lowed by four proclamations of the 
privy council,** which complete the 
statutory law of Scotland on the sub- 
ject of the poor. These proclama- 
tions provide generally, that one half 


* Instead of providing work for the children, it has long been the invariable practice 


to pay to the parent a certain sum of money for each child he has. 


In some parishes 


the children are rated at one shilling and sixpence a head.— Parl. Com. Report for 1828, 
+ Little more than half a century after the passing of Elizabeth's act. 
¢ Preamble to 13 and 14 Charles II. c. 12. 
§ The year in which the act was passed which placed the jurisdiction in the kirk- 


sessions, 
|| Landowners. 


q For this right of begging, an assessment, as statuted by 1579, c. 74, was after- 
wards introduced. This assessment, however, comes distinctly in place of the right 
of begging, and cannot, therefore, be resorted to until after the voluntary contributions 


are exhausted. 


** Of date, August 11, 1692; August 29, 1693; July 31, 1694; and March 8, 


1698: ratified by Acts of Parliament, 1695, c. 43; 1696, c. 29; 1698, c. 21. 
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of the collections made at the church 
doors,* shall be appropriated as a poor- 
fund. Should this fund, augmented by 
such other voluntary contributions as 
the charitable may think fit to bestow, 
be found inadequate—the heritors and 
kirk-session are directed to make up 
the deficiency by assessments—one 
half to be levied on the heritors them- 
selves, and the other half on the 
tenants and householders. There are 
other provisions, by which the juris- 
diction of the heritors and kirk-sessions 
is finally confirmed ; and all beggars 
found beyond the bounds of their 
own parishes are ordained to be im- 
prisoned and fed on bread and water 
for the space of one month.+ 

From the above brief outline it will 
appear, that throughout the legislative 
enactments on which the Scottish 
system of Poor Laws is founded, a 
twofold object is constantly kept in 
view—the support of the aged and 
infirm, and the suppression of able- 
bodied vagrants and idle persons. 
Those who are alone entitled to a 
place on the parish lists as paupers, 
are distinctly defined to be the “ ery 
aged, sick, lame, and impotent inhabi- 
tants, who have not wherewithal to 
maintain them, nor are able to work for 
their own living.” All others, no 
matter whether vagrant beggars, or 
“idle persons, being masterless and 
out of service,” provided they be “in 
any way capable of working for them- 
selves,” are strictly precluded from all 
share in the parish bounty.§ 

Definite as those statutory terms 





* The other half is chiefly employed in 





[May 


are, this fundamental distinction, on 
which, indeed, the advantages of the 
Scottish system in a great measure 
rest, has been rendered still more 
minute in practice. Every where are 
“the sick” recognized by the statutes 
as fit objects of parochial charity ; but 
so anxious have the administrators of 
the law been to preserve entire this 
vital distinctive principle, that even 
“ Sickness,” provided it be only tempo- 
rary, and not of that permanent a 
racter which is likely to continue as an 
affliction for life, is not in practice held 
to afford a sufficient title to relief. 
Persons in this situation are still reck- 
oned to come under the description of 
those “able to work for their living ;” 
although, indeed, their ability to do so 
is temporarily suspended by the ma- 
lady under which they labour.|| It is 
true that in such cases, when attended 
by circumstances of peculiar hardship, 
an aliment is sometimes granted ; but 
when it is so, it is considered on the 
part of the parish, to be merely a gra- 
tuity to which the individual has no 
legal claim. He may receive it as a 
bounty, but he cannot demand it as a 
right. To able-bodied workmen, and 
others temporarily out of employment, 
the same principle equally applies ; for 
though these individuals may be de- 
prived for a time of the opportunity of 
“working for their living,” the ability 
to do so still remains with them. On 
this point, however, even in the face 
of the statutory terms, which seem ex- 
plicit enough,{ considerable doubt for 
some time existed ; nor was it till re- 





paying the church officers, and in defraying 


other necessary expenses connected with the several parishes. 


+ This last regulation has been found to work admirably in practice. 


The «jolly 


beggar” is too much accustomed to an unconstrained and roaming life, to relish the 
“ narrow circuit of a prison-cell ;” and the meagre diet of bread and water, contrasts 
but badly with the substantial fare which the alms of the charitable enable him to 


procure, and to which 


The bonny black cock of the mountain, 
And silver fish in flood and fountain, 


are made so liberally to contribute. 


Accordingly, in those parishes where the law is 


carried fully into force, few or no mendicants are to be found ; and itis to be regretted 
that the remissness of magistrates, and the want of room in the jails and bridewells of 
large towns, so frequently prevent its full operation. 


¢ Act 1661, c. 38. 
§ Act 1661, c. 42. 


| See Dunlop on the Parochial Law of Scotland, pp. 185, 186. 
4 The expression of the Act 1661, c. 42, is—* Idle persons, being masterless and 


out of service.” 
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> that the occurrence of a case in 
which the question was involved, 
brought the matter toa legal issue. 
During the year 1819, a sudden and 
unexpected stagnation of trade took 
lace, in consequence of which several 
| aries of able-bodied men in the 
manufacturing town of Paisley, were 
completely thrown out of employment. 
The high price of provisions at the 
time, and extreme inclemency of the 
weather, rendered their case one of 
peculiar hardship, and they were ad- 
vised to apply to the parish for relief. 
The heritors and kirk-session, however, 
justly considering that any accession 
on their part to a claim of this nature, 
under circumstances of such notoriety, 
might be referred to in future as a pre- 
cedent of importance, refused the ap- 
plication. The ground on which they 
rested their judgment was the obvious 
one, that the applicants “did not fall 
within the class of poor for whom the 
law provided.” From this decision an 
appeal was made to the supreme court, 
where, after considerable discussion, 
the judgment of the heritors and ses- 
sion was fully affirmed.* The question 
is therefore now considered finally 
settled. No able-bodied person out of 
employment is entitled to claim parish 
relief. A discretionary power of vo- 
luntarily extending their bounty to 
such cases as seem to them to be at- 
tended by circumstances of peculiar 
hardship, is left in the hands of the 
heritors and session. 

To some of our House of Commons 
yhilanthrophists, perhaps, these regu- 
lutions may appear harsh. They have 
already, however, undergone the test 
of practice ; and in their actual opera- 
tion no hardship is experienced. On 
the contrary, in no country in Europe 
do the evils of poverty press so lightly 
on the people as in Scotland, aud it is 
to these very regulations that we must 
in a great measure attribute this. 
They operate indeed indirectly, but 
their operation is not therefore the less 
efficient. They do not proceed upon the 
principle that the distress consequent 
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on the casualties of sickness and want 
of work, ought not to be relieved, but 
that private charity, and not a public 
tax, is the legitimate source of their 
relief. It may be imagined that to 
leave the cause of indigence to the un- 
aided beneficence of private charity, is 
to trust it to a very uncertain and pre- 
carious stay. The experience of Scot- 
land has convincingly demonstrated 
the contrary. We are no advocates 
for empty Utopian views of the per- 
fection of “ frail humanity.” Nil fuit 
unquam tam impar sidi is to fallen man 
a maxim sufficiently applicable. But 
still, with all its faults, we believe the 
constitution of our nature to be such, 
that human suffering will ever find its 
safest asylum in human sympathy. 
Lightly kindled in the bosom, this 
generous emotion excites to deeds of 
kindness and humanity, and stepping 
forth in the active exercise of benevo- 
lence, assumes the form of private 
charity. To the unaided assistance of 
this benign principle is the cause of 
sickness and temporary indigence en- 
trusted in Scotland, and the result is a 
theme on which humanity might be 
proud to dwell. Wherever the storm 
blows ; wherever sickness lays her 
withering hand; wherever want in 
any shape appears, there the covert, 
the anodyne, and the dole present 
themselves—unasked, uncalled for. 
In winter, the poor are bountifully sup- 
plied with fuel and clothing ; in times 
of dearth, with wholesome food. The 
cottage of the sick peasant is furnished 
with wines, nourishing viands, and 
necessary medicines. In numerous 
cases, medical men are employed by 
the rich, to give constant and gratui- 
tous attendance on the poor. Nothing, 
in one word, is withheld or spared 
which can in any way contribute to 
relieve their wants or promote their 
comforts ;—and the inexhaustible 
source from which all this bounty 
flows, is private charity! This is no 
theoretical assumption ; it is a practi- 
cal fact ;—and we pledge ourselves 
that the statement is by no means over- 


* Abbey Parish of Paisley v. Richmond, others, November 29, 1821.—Shaw and 
Dunlop’s Reports, Vol. I. p. 189. An appeal was first taken in this case before the 
sheriff, who, waiving an objection to his jurisdiction, reversed the judgment of the 
heritors. It was as an appeal from the sheriff's decision that the case came before 


the Court of Session. 
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charged. A Scotch newspaper of the 
day, at present before us, contains 
within the brief space of half a column, 
no fewer than three paragraphs, all 


corroborative of its accuracy. One of 


these we shall quote ; merely observing 
that similar announcements are con- 
stantly to be found in every provincial 
Scottish journal. “ Mrs, Hamilton 
Nisbet Ferguson of Raith, when on a 
late visit to her beautiful seat at 
Archerfield, made her usual enquiries 
regarding the state of the pour in the 
village and neighbourhood of Dirle- 
ton. Several families were supplied 
by her with suitable clothing, belitting 
this inclement season, and likewise 
with a bountiful supply of coals. To 
those families and individuals who ure 
more immediately in want, she has 
humanely ordered in addition, a weekly 
supply of provisions to be given 


throughout the season."** The relief 


that comes in this way, unlike the nig- 
gardly pittance doled grudgingly out 
from a parish fund, comes from the 
heart, and addresses itself to the heart. 
Benevolence is the motive, and grati- 
tude the reward. It endears the donor 
to the humble objects of his philantro- 
py ; and establishes between them that 
mutual reciprocity of kindly feelings 
and good wishes, which tends so much 
to ameliorate and embellish society. 
It has, indeed, been foolishly main- 
tained, that such a system is indefen- 
sible, because its natural tendency is 
to exempt the unchuritable, and to 
overtax benevolence. ‘That the un- 
charitable should enjoy so unenviable 
a privilege will scarcely, we believe, 
form a subject of complaint with the 
humane. But as to benevolence, it 
can never be overtaxed! The more 
it gives, the higher is its reward ; and 
human suffering will ever find it the 
surest and most inexhaustible source 
of relief. 

In considering the comparative state 
of the lower orders in England and 
Scotland, nothing is more remarkable 
than the fact, that neither the encou- 
ragement of the legislature, nor the 
exertions of private individuals, have 
been able to establish among the 
former a system of benefit societies, or 
mutual assurance clubs ; while among 
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the latter, these institutions spring up, 
as it were, spontaneously, aud are at 
at this moment to be found in almost 
every corner of the kingdom. The 
cause of this is so obvious as scarcely 
to require our auimadversion. In Scot- 
land, no prospect of parochial relief 
being held out to able bodied labourers 
either during temporary sickness or 
inability to obtain employment, they 
are forced to look out for some other 
means of providing against these con- 
tingencies. Institutions so exceedingly 
simple and equitable in their arrange- 
ments as the Benefit Societies, only 
required to be suggested in order to 
be eagerly adopted ; and accordingly, 
since their first introduction, they have 
spread with amazing rapidity both in 
the agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In England the same cause 
does not operate. The labourer there 
looks forward with indifference to the 
time when he may be suddenly thrown 
out of employment, or disabled by 
sickness. He knows that for him these 
can never be seasons of destitution, as 
during their continuance the parish is 
bound to maintain him, Why, there- 
fore, should he take any steps to pro- 
vide for their arrival ? His wages, as 
it is, are barely sufficient to procure 
him the necessaries and comforts of 
life, and why should he diminish them 
by contributing to a fund which at best 
can do no more for him than what the 
parish is bound to do without his paying 
a farthing? lf he have any spare 
money, he will rather spend it at the 
beer shop ; he invariably does spend it 
at the beer shop. 

To the aged and infirm alone, then, 
is the claim for parochial relief restrict- 
ed in Scotland. Under certain circum- 
stances, however, even they are ex- 
cluded. Grounded upon the law of 
nature, the common law of Scotland 
has ordained that individuals within 
certain degrees of relationship shall, 
when in want, maintain and support 
each other. ‘This principle extends to 
poor as well as to the rich; and no 
one, however destitute, can claim relief 
from the parish, if he have a father or 
son, a husband or wife, capable of 
affording him a maintenance. In this 
way, hot only are the numbers actually 





* Edinburgh Advertiser, Friday, January 31, 1834. 
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subsisting on the public fund kept 
much smaller than they would other- 
wise be, but those natural feelings of 
loving kindness which spring from the 
circumstance of consanguinity, are 
cherished and kept alive. In Scotland, 
any peasant who could permit his 
father. or son, or wife to apply for 
parochial aid, while he himself had 
the means of assisting them, would be 
held dishonoured among: his neigh- 
bours. A system that produces elfects 
like this, requires no panegyric. 

“ The efficacy of all the expedients 
which can be suggested for the im- 
provement of the Poor Laws,” says 
the admirable report of the parliamen- 
tary commission for 1817, in reference 
to the English system, “ must depend 
upon the circumstances of those who 
are most interested in the welfare of 
the parish taking an active share in the 
administration of its concerns.” Scot- 
land affords a practical illustration of 
the truth of this well-grounded remark, 
There the individuals most interested in 
the welfare of the parish, not only take 
an active share, but are solely entrusted 
with the discretionary administration 
of the Poor Laws. ‘To the heritors 
and kirk session is left the entire 
charge of making up the lists of the 
poor within each parish, and of fixing 
the nature and amount of the relief to 
be afforded.* By the term “ heritors,” 
in its strict acceptation, is understood 
every individual in a parish who is 
possessed of lands or houses subject to 
public burdens. In practice, however, 
the principal land-owners take the 
management. The kirk-session is 
composed of the clergyman of the 
parish and his lay elders, the latter of 
whom are invariably selected from 
among the resident gentry, farmers, and 
respectable tradesmen. Two statutory 
meetings are held annually ; but occa- 
sional meetings are summoned from 
time to time, as circumstances require. 
When an individual wishes to be put 
upon the poor’s list, he signifies his 
wish to the clergyman, or to some of 
the heritors or other members of the 
session, any one of whom is entitled 
to call a meeting to consider the case. 
If the claim be found a just one, it is 
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at once admitted, and the nature and 
amount of the relief to be afforded is 
fixed. If it be considered not suffi- 
ciently well founded, it is rejected, de 
peano, without any cause assigned. 
From this judgment there is no appeal, 
save to the supreme court. No inferior 
judge, sheriff, magistrate, or justice of 
the peace has a right to interfere. In 
the case of the Abbey parish of Puais- 
ley, above referred to, the supreme 
court founded their decision on the 
following grounds :—“ That by the 
acts of parliament and royal proclama- 
tions regarding the poor, the right of 
determining the two following ques- 
tions :—Ist. Whether any particular 
claimant belongs to the description of 
persons entitled to parochial relief? 
And 2d. If he do belong to this de- 
scription of persons, what shall be the 
amount of the relief granted ? is vested 
solely in the heritors and kirk-session 
of the parish ; and that no controul of 
their proceedings and determination in 
these particulars is committed to sheriffs 
or other inferior judicatures.” Should 
the heritors and kirk session use any 
undue delay in considering a claim, 
they may be forced to proceed with it, 
on the warrant of an inferior judge ; 
but if the claim be once entertained, 
and judgment pronounced, such judg- 
ment can only be altered by applica- 
tion to the supreme court. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a 
body of men better fitted to employ a 
discretionary power of this description, 
than the heritors and kirk-session of 
Scottish parishes. The frank and 
liberal generosity of the country gen- 
tleman, the shrewd investigation of 
the cautious but upright elder, ‘and 
the philanthropic benevolence of the 
Christian divine, form a most happy 
combination. Their extensive distri- 
bution over the parish gives them an 
opportunity of becoming personally 
acquainted with every individual in it. 
Indeed so intimate and varied are 
their relatious with the lower orders, as 
masters, advisers, and pastors, that in 
their unavoidable daily intercourse, 
they have ample and unsolicited op- 
portunity of ascertaining the true cha- 
racter of each individual. The idle 


* In burghs, the same discretionary powers are placed in the hands.of the town- 


council, 
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and the industrious, the frugal and the 
dissolute, the honest and the vagrant, are 
all personally known to one or other 
of them. ‘Thus it often es that 
those who are conscious of having no 
just claim to relief, but who under 
other circumstances might have been 
tempted to make application, are de- 
terred from doing so, because they 
are aware that such and such an 
heritor, or such and such an elder, or 
the clergyman himself is acquainted 
with the particular circumstances that 
multiply his claim. Those who are 
really deserving are retarded by no 
such fear; their claims are invariably 
listened to, and generally admitted 
without discussion. Nay, when those 
feelings of delicacy which ever accom- 
pany suffering merit, prevent a deserv- 
ing individual from applying in person, 
nothing is more common than for one 
of the members of the court to come 
forward and lodge the claim himself. 
Indeed such is the general character 
of these gentlemen for equity and be- 
nevolence, that it is very seldom their 
judgments are appealed from; and 
when a complaint is made, it is listened 
to by the supreme judges with extreme 
jealousy.* How different all this 
would be if the judgment of the heri- 
tors and session were liable to be con- 
trolled and reversed by the sentence 
of an inferior judge, the case of Eng- 
land sufficiently proves. The jurisdic- 
tion of any individual civil magistrate 
is tou extended, and his means of ob- 
servation too limited, to enable him to 
acquire the intimate personal know- 
ledge requisite to his giving a correct 
judgment in each separate case. Ap- 
plications from persons whom he never 
saw or heard of before, would inevi- 
tably be of frequent occurrence. His 
judgments therefore would often pro- 
ceed upon incorrect information, or 
from ill judged motives of humanity, 
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or from a desire to shield the poor from 
what he might consider oppression and 
injustice. In England nothing is more 
common than for the justice to give 
an order of recommendation on the 
bare statement of the applicant, even 
though he have no personal knowledge 
of him.+ There, indeed, the invariable 
rule seems to be—when in doubt, 
grant the claim—a rule which though 
sufficiently benevolent, cannot fail to 
be frequently very fallacious. 

The element of compulsory assess- 
ments, is, we think, decidedly unfa- 
vourable to the efticacy of any system 
of Poor Laws. Experience has shewn 
how detrimental it is in England ; the 
practice of Scotland proves how well 
it may be dispensed with. It seems 
to assume as a principle, that benevo- 
lence and charity have no longer any 
existence; but whatever legislators 
and lawyers may think to the contrary, 
these virtues are still to be found ; and 
the more they are left to their own 
free operation, the better for the cause 
of humanity. Charity, like mercy, 
“droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven ;” it comes at all times, a willing 
volunteer, but it is not to be “ strained.” 
The niggardly dole exacted by the law, 
in the shape of an obnoxious tax, can- 
not be denominated charity ; and as 
benevolence is not its motive, neither 
is gratitude its reward. 

The Scottish Poor Laws may be 
said rather to be mild exhortations to 
encourage charity, than stern enact- 
ments to enforce it. The principle, 
that the poor, “ who shall never cease 
out of the land,” must be maintained, is 
distinctly recognized; but the main 
fund pointed out as that from which 
their maintenance is to be derived, 
consists in the free contributions of the 
benevolent. These contributions, the 
greater part of which are collected at 
the chureh doors each Sabbath day,f 


* Every facility is afforded by law to paupers making application to the Supreme 
Court in Scotland. Four counsel and four agents are annually appointed by the 
court, whose duty it is to pursue, gratuitously, every case brought before them ; 


provided there be a probabilis causa litigandi. 


All such processes are carried on 


without payment of the usual fees of court or other expenses. 


+ Parl. Comm. Report for 1817, p. 23. 


¢ Besides the Sabbath-day collections, the poor-box is supplied from several other 


sources. 


Thus the dues received for the use of hearses and mortcloths form part of 


the poor’s fund. The penalties imposed by certain statutes for breaches of the peace, 


such as the penalties for resetting vagabonds—for giving alms to beggars not within 
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are in the strictest sense of the word 
voluntary. There is no law by which 
they were originally appointed, or are 
at present enforced. By no law is 


- their amount limited or prescribed. 


To the free will of each individual is 
it left, to give much, to give little, or 
to give nothing. It is purely and es- 
sentially an appeal to charity, and for 
this very reason it is seldom made in 
vain. These weekly contributions are 
in most instances found sufficient for 
the maintenance of the poor of each 
parish ; aud though the heritors are 
bound to assess themselves to make up 
any deficiency that may occur, it is 
but seldom that they are obliged to 
have recourse to this alternative. Can 
any stronger proof be wanting of the 
fact, that charity flows most freely 
when unconstrained.* 

One practical good arising from this 
art of the Scottish system is of great 
importance. The poor have naturally 
little delicacy in drawing support from 
a fund which is raised for their behoof 
by the strong arm of the law, and to 
which they justly enough consider 
they have a legal right. But it is with 
a degree of reluctance that they find 
themselves obliged to become de- 
pendent on a sum arising from volun- 
tary contribution. The greater pro- 
portion of the contributors are their 
neighbours and fellow labourers, and 
there is a feeling of shame attached to 
the idea of living on the gratuitous 
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offerings of people in the same rank of 
life as themselves.+ Fully sensible of 
the influence of this feeling, it is the 
invariable practice of the heritors to 
do all in their power to encourage it ; 
and accordingly, rather than have re- 
course to a regular assessment, they 
generally prefer making up privately 
among themselves, any deficiency that 
may occur in the contributions in 
order that the “poor-box” may still 
continue the ostensible source of the 
bounty. In some parishes, where 
from particular circumstances, the 
amount of the deficiency is too large 
to admit of an arrangement of this 
description, and where it has become 
necessary to have recourse to regular 
assessments, the number of applicants 
has invariably been found to increase 
with alarming rapidity. The idea of 
living on the offerings of the poor ope- 
rates as a check ; but very little deli- 
cacy is shewn if the fund of relief is 
known to be composed of what is 
usually denominated “gentleman’s mo- 
ney.” 

We have said that in case of any 
deficiency in the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the parishioners, the heritors 
are bound to assess themselves; and 
when an assessment has been deemed 
necessary, never have we heard of an 
instance where they failed to do so 
liberally to the last farthing. The 
circumstance, however, of their being 
left to assess themselves, and that too 







their own parishes—for profanation of the Sabbath-day—for irregular and clandestine 
marriages—for acting plays without licence, and for several other similar offences, 
must all be paid into the poor-box. The act 1621, c. 14, declares that if any sums 
of money above one hundred marks shall be won within any twenty four hours, at 
cards or dice, or by wagers at horse-races, the surplus (above the hundred marks) 
shall belong to the poor of the parish, where “ such winning fell.out.” This act is 
still in force, and has been held to extend to all game-debts.—See the case of 
Maxwell, July 14, 1774; of Dumfries, June 15, 1775; and several others—In 
some parishes considerable funds have been mortified for the use of the poor, 

* We are happy to be able to corroborate our opinion as to the superiority of 
voluntary contributions over compulsory assessments, by the authority so eminent as 
that of Profesfor Pdlitz of Leipzig. In his admirable work, « Die Staatswissenschaften 
im Lichte unsrer zeit,” while alluding to a fund for behoof of the poor, he expresses 
himself in the following terms :—* Diese Beitriige, sie migen nun im Gelde oder in 
Naturalien bestehen, werden weit zweckmiissiger durch freiwillige Unterzeichnung als 
durch Armentaxen aufgebracht.” 

+ This feeling is extremely prevalent. In one parish where an assessment existed, 
the paupers on the roll increased to an unprecedented number. The heritors, in 
consequence, had recourse to the expedient of placarding the list of names on the 
church door. The publicity given in this way had the effect of reducing the numbers, 
before next statutory meeting, nearly three-fourths. 














without any direct control, has been 
taken advantage of by a certain set of 
avitating politicians, as affording a fair 
theme on which to pour forth their 
eloquent lamentations on “the un- 
happy state of the poor,” who are thus, 
they say, left at the mercy of their 
capricious and self-interested oppres- 
sors. Of late, indeed, it has become 
customary for certain individuals to 
affect an extreme commiseration for 
the gircumstances of the lower orders, 
and to be constantly harping about 
their“ unmerited sufferings and wrougs.” 
If. we recollect aright, the patriotic 
Burke—that unflinching friend of true 
liberty, and dauutless maintainer of 
the rights of the people—has embodied 
his sentiments on this subject in some- 
thing like the following terms :— 
“Nothing can be so base and so 
wicked as the political canting lan- 
guage. ‘The /abouring poor!’ Let 
compassion towards them be shewn in 
action, the more the better, every man 
according to his ability. But let there 
be no lamentation of their condition. 
It is no relief to their miserable cir- 
cumstances; it is only an insult to 
their miserable understandings. It 
arises from a total want of charity, or 
a total want of thought. Want of one 
kind was never relieved by want of 
another kind. Let patience, labour, 
sobriety, frugality, and religion, be re- 
commended to them; all the rest is 
downright Fraup. It is horrible to 
call them ‘the once happy labourers !” 

“ A man is poor,” says Montesquieu, 
“not because he is possessed of no- 
thing, but because he does not work.”* 
Let industry and activity be encour- 
aged in a country, and comparatively 
little poverty will be found. But 
whatever tends to weaken the natural 
impulses by which men are instigated 
to exertion, cannot fail in the end to 
increase the amount of misery which 
it was perhaps intended to alleviate. 
The lower orders know little of fame 
or ambition ; the motives that chiefly 
stir them to action are the pride of in- 
dependence, and the cravings of hun- 
ger. It is the legislator’s wisdom, 
therefore, to nourish the one, and 
never to allow the legitimate awe 
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inspired by the other to suffer diminu- 
tion. As long as a man feels a pride 
in independence, he will never cease to 
be industrious; he will labour early 
and late for the enjoyment of the mere 
consciousness that, for the necessaries 
and comforts of lite, he is indebted to 
no one but himself. It is a glorious 
pride, and cannot be too much cherish- 
ed both among the high and among 
the low. Independence, even though 
linked with poverty, is freedom in the 
fullest sense of the word. Leta man 
but once feel this ; let him only be of 
such a frame of mind as to glory in the 
noble sentiment so beautifully express- 
ed by Beranger : 

** Respectez mon independence, 

Esclaves de la vanite ; 

C'est a Vombre de V'indigence 

Que j'ai tréuvé la liberté!” 
and he will find himself inspired by an 
incentive to industry so generous and 
spirit-stirring, that no labour, however 
severe, will be able to stay his hand 
from constant, indefatigable, exertion. 
The fear of hunger may be said to be 
a base, but it is, nevertheless, a strong 
and irresistible motive to action. The 
dread arising from the contemplation 
of the mere possibility of being one 
day deprived of the common necessa- 
ries of life, will instigate the most indo- 
lent to industry, What then shall we 
say of a system of Poor Laws, which 
instead of allowing this fear to exercise 
its legitimate and salutary influence, 
makes want and misery the very condi- 
tions on which relief is to be obtained ? 
When a man knows that the poor rates 
form an inexhaustible fund, to acquire 
a vested right to the unlimited use of 
which, it is only requisite that he 
should become poor, the prospect of 
poverty is not only divested of its ter- 
rors, but acquires a degree of fascinat- 
ing attraction. The Scottish System 
has, as we have endeavoured to 
explain, an altogether opposite ten- 
dency. It distributes parochial relief 
more as a bounty of charitable alms, 
than as a matter of legal right. To 
the aged and infirm it holds out a 
helping hand. The indolent and the 
dissolute it leaves to reap the bitter 
fruits of their improvidence and sloth, 


*« Un homme n’est pas pauvre parce qu’il n’a rien, mais parcequ’il ne trave lle 
Liv. 23, ch. 29. 
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“The history of times gone by,” 
says the elegant historian of Switzer- 
land,* “is a tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” It is the wisdom of 
the legislator to apply the experience 


of the past to the exigencies of the 


present ; to reject the empty specula- 
tions of theory, and study the instruc- 
tive examples of practice. In recom- 
mending a system of Poor Laws ana- 
logous to those of Scotland, we do 
not urge the reckless experiment of 
any abstract and recluse speculation. 
We refer to the experience of the past, 
and to the testimony of the present. 
For nearly a century and a half has 
the Scottish system undergone the test 
of practice. The result is at this 
moment before us. In Scotland the 
aggregate amount of poverty is ex- 


: tremely limited ; nor is it ever to be 


found invested in that appalling guise 
of squalid wretchedness so common in 
other countries. The poor are fostered 
and attended to in a manner the most 
anxious and benevolent. Nothing is 
neglected which can in any way tend 
to soothe their sufferings or alleviate 
their misfortunes. Though needy, they 
are content; though the objects of 
compassion, they are respected. The 
tax levied for their support is so small 
as scarcely to be perceived. They are 
never complained of as a burden; 
never vilified as a grievance. The 
object of benevolence is achieved in 
the most efficient and_ satisfactory 
manner, and at the smallest possible 
public expence. These are no theore- 
tical probabilities ; they are the actual 
existing result of the operation of the 
Scottish Poor Laws. 

We are aware, however, that it is 
much more difficult to amend a law 
originally vicious, than to establish one 
at first upon just and equitable princi- 
ples. We do not, therefore, presume 
to say what would be the most eligible 
course for the legislature to pursue in 
their proposed alterations of the poor 
laws of England. We have endea- 
voured to a out where the evils of 
the English system lie ; we leave it to 
others to say where the remedy ought 
to be applied. That there will be 
great difficulties to encounter, we can 





Vor. III. 


*«“ Die Geschicte verflossener Zeiten ist ein Baum der Erkenntniss des Guten und 
Bisen.”-—Des Schweizerlands Geschichte, von Heinrich Zschokhe. 
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easily foresee ; but on this very ac- 
count we would only urge the greater 
firmness and resolution. Whatever is 
done, must be done by degrees. It 
will, therefore, be a work of time, and 
the earlier it is commenced the better. 
The strong hold is not to be reduced 
at once by any suddem esealade ; but 
the sooner the first trench is cut, and 
the first parallel drawn, the sooner will 
the banner of triumph float upon the 
battlements. By cautious, well-con- 
cocted, and vigourously executed mea- 
sures, England may yet be rescued 
from the gulf into which her vicious 
system of poor laws is rapidly plung- 
ing her. 

But for Ireland! unhappy Ireland! 
what course ought to be adopted? It 
is a question of absorbing importance 
and immeasurable difficulty! Unhap- 
pily we have but to cast our eye around 
us, to see that gaunt poverty “stalks 
the round” of our lovely and fertile 
island. We look in vain for the hardy 
and vigorous sons of the soil who once 
trod the emerald turf in peace and in 
happiness. Emaciated and in rags, the 
spectred images of what they once 
were, we see them skulking about in 
dogged despair, or flying into crime, 
urged by the desperation of hunger. 
What has caused so appalling a change, 
or where shall we seek for its remedy ? 
Has it originated in circumstances 
which Poor Laws would at first have 
averted, or which Poor Laws would 
now remove? Alas! we fear not. 
We cannot venture to recommend any 
system of Poor Laws for Ireland, save 
one which proceeds upon the — 
of providing solely for the aged and the 
infirm poor. Unfortunately, however, 
the aged and the infirm form but a small 
proportion of those who bear the brunt 
of poverty here. Young men, men 
who are able and willing to work, men 
who, in their eagerness to be employed, 
have torn themselves from their native 
land, and for a scanty pittance, labo- 
riously earned and grudgingly paid, 
have “sojourned with the stranger,” 
endured his taunts, and borne his up- 
braidings, until harshness and ill treat- 
ment have once more driven them 
back to seek a refuge in their native 
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poverty; mien who labour under no 
burden of years, and under no infirmit 
but want, form the great mass of Iris 
paupers. Any system of Poor Laws, 
therefore, which did not embrace a 
scheme for the relief of these unhappy 
men, would go but a short way in re- 
moving or alleviating the evil of po- 
verty ; and yet, ardently as we desire 
to see those individuals relieved ; ar- 
dently as we wish to see them restored 
to that place which they ought to 
occupy in society, we would resist, to 
the very last effort of our power, any 
attempt to accomplish this through the 
instrumentality of Poor Laws. Their 
condition at present is indeed deplora- 
ble, but this would only aggravate the 
evil a thousand-fold. 

What shall we say then? Have we 
no remedy, no scheme of relief to offer 
to our unhappy countrymen? Under 


other circumstances we might have 
been induced to look around for the 
fairy form of Cuariry, and to wonder 


LES BOXEURS OU 
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Though their hats are absurd, I confess that I am 
Very fond of a genuine Englishman’s*d—n ; 
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where she had lingered so long. But, 
alas! the hearths and halls are deserted 
of those into whose hands it has been 
given to watch and ward the welfare 
of their country, to stand by her in 
peril, and “assist her in the time of 
need.” The “ well waters” of charity 
have shrunk before the touch of absen- 
teeism, and a small, uncertain devious 
streamlet is all that now issues from 


the once noble and exuberant fountain! - 


In conclusion, we would earnestly 
urge on our legislators the necessity 
of caution in whatever measures they 
adopt with regard to Irish Poor Laws, 
A — founded on the principle 
which regulates the law of Scotland on 
this subject, we should be glad to see 
introduced : it would have the effect 
at least of removing a part of the 
grievance. But we deprecate.the idea 
of a system resembling that of-Eng- 
land. It would but “accumulate evils 
upon evils!” ef 







L’ANGLOMANIE. 


In his manner and dress, like his own light dragoon, 
Such a happy compound of the bear and baboon. 


There’s a magic that 


Frenchmen can rarely resist, 


In the sledge-hammer thump of an Englishman’s fist. 


Here in Paris, if haply one gets up a fight, 

Why no “ badaud” can tell his left hand from his right! 
So, with fingers and teeth, at each other they pull, 
With a heat that quite shocks scientific “ John Bull.” 


There’s a magic, &c. 


Change the scene to the midst of your beef-eating mob; 
See two friends interchange counterbuffs on the nob— 

In our streets at such sight how the gargons would stare! 
They're “milords” that are boxing so lustily there. 


There’s a magic, &c, 


Should our ladies pete such proceedings as these, 
I 


They'd abandon, 


And extending to “fibbing” 


ear, all their efforts to please ; 


their penchant for fibs, 


Lay their swains at their feet with a punch in the ribs. 


There’s a magic, &c. 


Yes—in morals and milling, in grace and in grog, 
Yield the sons of the vine to the sons of the fog; 
Of our wit and our wine let us prate as we will, 


In plum-pudding and port they out-rival us still. 
There’s a magic, &c. 
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Song by Robert Gilfillan. 


’'VE AYE BEEN FOU’ SIN’ THE YEAR CAM’ IN. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


Tane—“ The Laird of Cockpen.” 






I’ve aye been fow’ sin’ the year cam in, 
I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam in ; 
It’s what wi’ the brandy, and what wi’ the gin, 
I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam in! 






































On yule night we met, an’ a gay stoup we drank, 
The bicker gaed round, an’ the pint stoup did clank ; 
But that was a’ naething as shortly ye’ll fin, — 

I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam in! + 


Our auld timmer clock, wi’ thorl an’ string, 
Had scarce shawn the hour whilk the new year did bring ; 
Than friends, an’ acquaintance, cam tirl at the pin, 

An’ I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam in! 






My auld auntie Tibbie cam ben for her cap, 
Wy scone in her hand, an’ cheese in her lap, 

An drank—a gude new year to kith an’ to kin— 
Sae I’ve aye been fow’ sin’ the year cam’ in! 






My strong brither Sandy cam’ in frae the south, 
There’s some ken his mettle, but nane ken his drouth ; 
I brought out the bottle, losh! how he did grin— 

An’ I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam’ in! 






Wi feasting at night, an’ wi’ drinking at morn, 
Wi’ here, take a caulker, and there, tak’ a horn, 
I’ve gotten baith doited, and donner’t, an blin’ 

For I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam’ in! 






1 sent for the doctor, an’ bade him sit down, 
He felt at my hand, an’ he straicket my crown ; 
He ordered a bottle, but it turned out gin! 

Sae I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam’ in! 


The Sunday bell rang, an’ I thought it as weel 

To slip into the kirk, to keep clear o’ the diel ; 
But the chiel at the plate, had a groat left behin’-— 
Sae I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam’ in! 


Tis Michaelmas-time, an’ the wee birds of spring 
Are chirming, an’ chirpin’, as if they wad sing ; 
While here I sit bousing—'tis really a sin— 

I’ve aye been fow’ sin’ the year cam’ in! 


The last breath o’ winter is soughing awa’, 
An sune down the valley the primrose will blaw; 
A douce, sober life, [ maun really begin, 

For I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year cam’ in ! 


A Journey into Colombia. 


A JOURNEY INTO COLOMBIA, 


AND ONSERVATIONS MADE DURING 
OF SIX 


A RESIDENCE THERE OF UPWARDS 
YEARS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sometime in November, 1825, after 
a passage of seven days, from Kingston, 
Jamaica, on board the Lady Queens- 
bury eet. we came in sight of land 
a little to windward of Carthagena, 
and in a few hours we were off that city. 
There is something exciting to all 
men I believe in coming in sight of 
land, even although the passage may 
have been a short one, and their stay 
perhaps not to be very Jong. Buttoa 
person who first sees a foreign coun- 
try, which is likely to be his abode for 
a length of time, every object is a 
matter of interest in an intense degree ; 
such at least were the feelings I ex- 
perienced on coming within view of 
Carthagena ; and whatever might be 
my fortune in the country afterwards, 
the first impression was an agreeable 
one : indeed the view was very beauti- 
ful. There is something graceful and 
symmetrical in the outline of a fortified 
place, and that of Carthagena was 
seen the more distinctly from the con- 
trast of its white walls with the deep 
blue of the sea, which rose in slight 
undulations, and broke gently along 
the foot of the ramparts, in a bright 
sparkling line. The number of towers, 
domes, and steeples of the different 
churches, all dazzling white, rising 
from among the bright red-tiled roofs 
of the houses, gave an exceedingly gay 
appearance to the city. The precipi- 
tous hill of La Popa, with its ruined 
convent on the top, and the castle of 

‘San Luzaro resting on its base, and 
seen above the walls of the city as if 
watching over it with its hundred 
armed eyes, formed a fine back ground 
to the picture. 

The breeze which had brought us 
before the town, had died away—the 
smoke from our signal gun still rested 
on the water, like a light cloud on a 
summer sky—and the report had scarel 
ceased to reverberate from the land, 


when we saw a boat leave the shore, 
and make towards us: it brought us a 
pilot, a black man dressed in white 
cotton trowsers and shirt, shoes without 
stockings, and a black glazed hat with 
a narrow rim: thought I, if this fellow 
had any brains, they must have been 
fried up long ago, with so strong an 
attraction of such a dreadfully burn- 
ing sun’s rays. But he seemed not 
only to suffer no inconvenience from 
it, but to consider himself a very fine 
fellow, and towards evening, by bring- 
ing us into the harbour at Boca Chica, 
showed he had sufficient brains left 
for our purpose. We cast anchor 
close to the castle of San Felipe, a 
very strong fortress on the left side 
of the entrance to the harbour : there is 
another on the opposite side, almost 
level with the surface of the water, and 
the space between them is so narrow 
that I would suppose, if properly 
garrisoned, it would be a difficult matter 
to pass them, unless it should happen 
as it did once with the commandant of 
the city, on the arrival of one of the 
British representatives. In this in- 
stance the captain of the vessel of war 
in which he, the representative, came, 
was a good deal surprised that his 
salute was not returned: after waiting 
some time, there were two guns fired, 
and a messenger came off to apologize 
in the name of the commandant, who 
found he could not answer the cour- 
tesy until he would send up to Le 
Popa for powder, as they had none in 
the city—that he had collected all 
the cartridges in the cartouch boxes 
of the guard, but they only amounted 
to two charges, which had been fired. 
He begged that they would give him 
time to get down the powder, and that 
he would then return the salute, which 
was agreed to of course, and next day 
the promise was kept with all due 
punctuality. 
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We were highly amused during 
the evening, watching the various 
kinds of fish (which from the clearness 
of the water we could see at a great 
depth) and the pelicans and albatrosses 
which fed on them. 

Some of the officers from the castle 
came on board to visit two of their 
countrymen, passengers from England, 
and while pledging them in a glass of 
wine, I was struck with a peculiar 
gesture which they used in raising the 
glass to their heads. I found out 
afterwards that it was a masonic sign, 
that institution having been lately in- 
troduced among them, and as a novelty, 
of course ef pular. It did not 
retain its popu arity long, however ; for 
the priests who did not join the bro- 
therhood) were annoyed that there 
should be any secret kept from them, 
and it found no favour among the 
women, from the same motive, and 
their combined influence has pretty 
nearly extinguished it. When I ar- 
tived in the country there were many 
lodges publicly established, and large 
subscriptions had been raised towards 
_—— the necessary paraphernalia. 

t was, however, only the first burst of 
freedom of thought and action, for the 
church (although many of its members 
were of the brotherhood) had set her 
face against it, and has so completely 
overthrown the establishment, that the 
members never dared to claim the 
money paid to the treasurers; many 
of whom (some people are wicked 
enough to say )assisted in overturning it, 
in order that they might keep the funds. 

As soon as the sea breeze sprung up, 
we left our anchorage, and beat up the 
beautiful harbour, as far as the “ Esta- 
cada,” which is intended as an obstacle 
to the too near approach of vessels to 
the city. 

The original entrance to the harbour, 
talled Boca Grande, was destroyed by 
sinking two or three vessels in it when 
attacked by the English, an account of 

ich is given in Smollet’s novel of 
Roderick tee» and the only en- 
tance now for large vessels is by the 
Cireuitous, route of Bocha Chica. 

Our luggage was examined as we 
passed through the custom-house-gate, 
ad while waiting my turn, I had the 

rst Opportunity of seeing a Colombian 
guard of soldiers, and certainly they 
appeared a strange set. The sentinel, 
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who was pacing up and down the 
pe was a little, squat Indian, 

ittle more than five feet high; on a 

stone bench which ran along one side 
of the piazza, the rest of the soldiers 
of the guard were variously employed 
—one or two were sleeping—another 
mending his alpargata, or sandal, 
and two or three playing dice on a 
blanket spread on the ground. Those 
of them who had not their heads 
thrust through a hole in their blankets 
(in which way they make it serve as a 
cloak,) displayed what was intended 
for a blue jacket, faced with scarlet, 
white calico trowsers, anda rude imita- 
tion of a “ chaco” or soldier's cap, 
made of half-dressed leather, and on 
their feet they wore alpargatas, or a 
kind of sandal made of platted cord. 
The officers were as odd-lookin 

creatures as the soldiers, although 
richly dressed, as far as gold lace 
could enrich them; a large cocked 
hat with a tricoloured feather of huge 
dimensions ; a blue coat, the waist of 
which was placed between the shoul- 
ders, and skirts so short that from the 
collar to the extremity of the skirt did 
not exceed eighteen inches; a pair of 
white trowsers that — appeared tobe 
fastened about the neck, wide enough 

in the legs to hold the whole body, 
and only reaching to a little below the 

calf, so that they scarcely covered 

the top of ill-made Wellington boots ; 

immense epaulettes, and frequently 

aiguillettes, with a profusion of gold 

lace, and mustachios, seemed to be the 

ne plus ultra of finery in their concep- 

tion. F 

Understanding that there was an 
English hotel (or at least one kept by 
a person who spoke English,) we had 
our luggage carried there. As there is 
little variation in the plan of the houses 
here, I may as well describe that of 
our inn, which may in a great measure 
serve as a description of the houses 
generally. 

We entered by a gateway leading 
into a square yard, round which the 
house was built, two stories high; the 
lower apartments were either used as 
store-rooms or servant’s bed-rooms, the 
door of each opening from the yard ; 
we ascended by a flight of stone steps 
to the upper story, where there was 
a broad landing with folding doors 
opening into a room which occupi 
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the whole front of the house; two fold- 
ing doors served as windows to this 
room to admit light and air, and led 
into a balcony, which stretched along 
the entire length of the house, towards 
the street; this balcony is the pleasant- 
est part of the house, and is always the 
favourite lounge, where the people sit 
to chat and smoke their cigars, and at 
the same time see all that is going on. 
This large front room is termed the 
sala or hall, and is intended as the 
principal sitting room, as well as break- 
fast and dinner room on great occasions, 
but the landing at the head of the 
stairs is generally preferred when there 
is less ceremony, as it is cooler and has 
better light. The sala being the prin- 
cipal room is generally the best fur- 
nished, but even when most so, it has 
a bare appearance toa rare ; they 
are never ceiled, and in the best houses 
the beams are only ornamented with 
some fancy wood-work, and they, as 
well as the rafters, are merely white. 
washed. What struck me as the 
greatest peculiarity was the floors 
being all formed by square tiles ; how- 
ever, this gives an idea of coolness 
very agreeable, particularly when oc- 
cassionally sprinkled with water, as 
they are. At the time I first visited 
Carthagena, the intercourse with 
Europe was only begun, and very 
little of the European furniture had 
yet reached them, so that there was a 
great scantiness in all the houses—a 
few of the old fashioned Spanish 
chairs, with leather backs and bottoms, 
two or three low stools and rocking- 
chairs, one or two small tables, and 
perhaps a sofa and looking glass, fre- 
quently formed the furniture of the 
sala. This scantiness of tables and 
chairs, the large size of the room, and 
the bare red-tiled floor, gave one the 
feeling of a great want of comfort or 
luxury, until reconciled from habit. 
There is generally a latticed press 
placed where the greatest current of 
air is, in which is a large earthenware 
jar of water, with a ladle and silver - 
for drinking: as these jars are all 
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more or less porous, the water ooses 
slowly through, and falls, drop by 
drop, into some vessel placed below to 
receive it—the noise from this drop 
sounding through the great empty 
room at night, when all is still, causes 
a strange sensation on the ear of one 
unaccustomed to it.* 

The day after our arrival, four of our 
party being desirous to visit the height 
of La Popa, hired a couple of volantes, 
a kind of gig which supplies the place 
of hackney coaches. ‘These vehicles 
are drawn by one horse, harnessed so 
as to draw by the breast: instead of a 
collar and hames, there is merely a 
broad strap of leather across the chest ; 
the shafts are supported by another 
strap across the saddle, on which the 
driver is mounted : there is a top to the 
vehicle, which projects from behind, 
and serves to shade the sun off, and is 
open at the sides. Our driver, I dare 
say, considered himself a very great 
beau. He wore a large straw hat, und 
by way of a coat or cloak, a small 
piece of green cloth, little more than a 
yard square, through a hole in the 
centre of which he passed his head. 
The edges of this little mantle were 
trimmed with scarlet tape, giving it 
something the appearance of a livery. 
He wore loose cotton trowsers, and an 
immense pair of spurs, (the rowels of 
which were as large as a half-crown 
piece) on his bare legs. When mounted 

ie had the great toe only in the stir- 
rup, and sitting erect as possible, flou- 
rished a long rod by way of a whip, 
and away we drove through the suburb 
called Ximeni, along a sandy plain of 
about a mile, when we came) to what 
is called “ Pie de la Popa,’ or fort of 
La Popa. Here there are a great many 
cottages belonging to the merchants of 
the city, where they frequently reside, 
in order to enjoy the fresh air, as 
within the walls it is sometimes op- 
pressively hot. Many of these cottages 
are built on the Jamaica plan, and 
are fitted up with great taste and neat- 
ness. 

On reaching the foot of the hill, we 





* The bed rooms are generally in the interior of the square, each having a door 
opening from abalcony which is carried round the whole house, and serves as a passage 
to the rere, where the kitchen is generally situated. Many of the houses have a 
second yard behind, differing little from the front one in appearance; in this the 


offices, stables, &c. are situated. 
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foind the ascent too steep for any 
kind of vehicle, so we left our volantes 
and set out on foot. The road was ver 
steep and stony, winding up throug 
athick scrubby wood covered with the 
blossoms of the white convolvulus, the 
stems of which were so entwined and 
laced through the trees as to present 
the appearance of one impenetrable 
mass. 

We were well recompensed for our 
toilsome walk by the view we had from 
the summit, where we also enjoyed a 
refreshing breeze. Immediately below 
us was the castle of San Lazaro, a place 
of great strength ; beyond it the city, 
and the harbour, nearly enclosed by the 
neck of land which runs along from 
Boca Grande to Boca Chica, the 
vessels lying at anchor within, and to 
the left a great extent of the western 
coast. Behind the hill is a small lake, 
and beyond, landward, all appeared 
forest, covering a flat country as far as 
the eye could reach. 

The convent was in a state of 
almost absolute ruin, and bore evident 
traces of having been occupied by 
others than peaceful friars. There was 
among other things indicative of such 
occupation, a dismounted twenty-four 
pounder, which Morillo had used on 
one occasion to batter the town with. 
How it was brought there seemed to 
mea mystery, but I was told that it 
had been carried, or drawn up by force 
of men. 

On our return to the inn we found 
breakfast ready, and a good substantial 
one it was. Fish, flesh, and fowl, and 
claret to wash them down. Those 
who preferred tea or coffee were sup- 
plied with them. 

I cannot say I admired the women 
particularly on this my first visit to 
Carthagena, but I had no opportunity 
of seeing those best worth my atten- 
tion, The climate is such as to des- 
troy their colour. But in common 
with all the ladies of the continent, 
they have fine eyes, hair, figure, and 
beautiful feet, which are always dress- 





ed in the most showy silk’ stockings 
and shoes. Their manners are free 
and easy, as is their carriage and style 


of walking; indeed to an inhabitant of 


the British isles, accustomed to the 
drill serjeant carriage of our ladies, 
the Carthagenians appear to border on 
the opposite extreme. They are pas- 
sionately fond of music and daneing ; 
few houses ure without some one who 
can play the harp* or guitar, so that, 
go where you will of an evening, you 
will almost always find a party dancing. 

Like most young travellers, I had 
my sketch book; and-in looking out 
for subjects for it, had cast my eye on 
a church, which time had begun to 
invest with something of the romantic. 
I had gone out early in the morning, 
as well to profit by the cool hour about 
sunrise, as to be free from much obser- 
vation, and had just begun to my sketch, 
when a soldier walked up and arrested 
me. I could not make out for some 
time what it was that he meant ; bat 
ultimately found that a friar had been 
observing me from one of the windows ; 
and whatever notion he had taken into 
his wise head, he availed himself of 
the circumstance of the church being 
near the city walls, to make a charge 
against me of taking plans of the fortifi- 
cations. Expostulation was vain, and 
I was marched from one authority to 
another for nearly two hours, with a 
guard of soldiers round me, and was 
eventually very near being thrown into 
prison by the Commandante de Armas, 
who insisted on it that I was a spy ; 
which opinion he founded on a drawing 
I had in my book, of a coffee plantation 
of Jamaica. The barbieues (or ter- 
races for drying the coffee on) he 
asserted were ramparts of some forti- 
fied place, and that he had no doubt I 
was a very dangerous person. I pre- 
vailed on him to bring me before the 
governor, General Montilla, who being 
a man of education and a gentleman, 
laughed at the Commandante’s fears, 
returued me my sketch book, and 
kindly explained to me that it was 


* Since I first visited Carthagena, the piano forte has nearly superseded the harp, 


and become the fashionable instrument. 


I almost offended a young lady the last 


time I was there, by asking her did she play the harp. She assured me that it was 
only used now by “ La gente Plebe,” or the Plebeians. I have often laughed at the 
aristocratic terms stil used in the republic. But although titles are nearly extinct, 


there is not a whit less pride of caste now than in the time of the Spaniards. 
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contrary to the laws to take plans of 
the fortifications, and recommended me 
in future not to lay myself open to 
similar charges ;.at the same time, he 
told me that a young Englishman had 
been taken up the morning before for 
a similar offence, he having gone out 
in a boat, to have a view of the city 
from. the harbour. This, in some 
measure, accounted for the difficulty I 
got into, as the good people of Car- 
thagena began to suspect’ we really 
had some design on them. 

The evening of the second day after 
my arrival, I heard a strange noise in 
the street, and on inquiry found it was 
@ rosario, or evening procession. At 
the end of the street I could discern a 
number of lights moving along, and, 
as they approached, found that they 
were paper lanthorns, carried on the 
top of long poles by a number of little 
boys, ranged on each side of the street, 
and headed by a person bearing a kind 
of cross, each point of which had a 
lanthorn attached to it. In the rere 


came a man bearing some kind of 
painting, also hung at the end of a 
pole, which he carried like a flag. 
Along with him marched a priest, or 


at least some of the functionaries of 
the church, who prayed aloud, and at 
intervals chaunted some latin rhyme, 
in which he was joined by the little 
boys, all screaming at the top of their 
voices, as if to try who could make the 
most noise. 

The manner of yoking the oxen in 
the carts or drays, used for moving 
merchandise from one place to another 
in the city, soon drew my attention. 
The plan has simplicity, at least, to 
recommend it, if it had no other. A 
piece of stout timber of about three 
feet long, slightly hollowed or curved 
in the centre, so as to sit easy on the 
bullock’s neck, is laid on behind the 
horns, and fastened to them with 
thongs of leather; the points of the 
dray-shafts rest on, and are fastened 
to the ends of this stick, (which, by the 
bye, resembles that used in this country 
by milkmen to carry their pails.) The 
bullock is guided by a rope, which is 

ed through a hole in his nose ; and 
this is all the harness used. 

On inquiring as to how I should 
proceed to Bogota, I found that there 
was a steam boat plying on the Mag- 
dalena, which had already made one 
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trip, and would start on her second in 
about eight days. The place where 
the boat would take her cargo and pas- 
sengers was the village of Barraneas, 
the nearest point of the river to Car. 
thagena (being about sixty miles dis- 
tant.) I soon found many going the 
same route ; and having agreed to go 
in company with two others, I set 
about procuring horses to carry my 
luggage. Having bargained for the 
horses, and bought some little things 
which I was told I would want on my 
journey, I thought I had nothing more 
to do; but on the morning that we 
were to start, I found that those who 
hire out horses, do not supply saddles. 
Here I was com — nonplussed : 
and after a good deal of delay, m 
guide, (Old Mateo, ) provided me wit 
such a saddle and bridle as I had never 
before seen. With the help of sheep 
skins and cloaks, we managed to make 
a sort of seat, but I was (however 
unwilling) obliged to put up with 
stripes of bark for stirrup leathers, 
and about four o’clock in the evening 
we sallied through the Puerta de 
Ximeni, on our way to Turbaco, the 
first town on our route. 

Our road was the same by which we 
had gone to visit La Popa, and we 
found it level and dry all the way 
round the foot of the hill, and along 
the bank of the lake I mentioned as 
having seen from the convent; but we 
then got into a bad, miry part of it, and 
entering the wood, night came on, 
and it began to rain, This was my 
first journey in the country, and as we 
got farther into the wood, and deeper 
and deeper into the mire, avoiding a 
hole here, getting a blow ofa prickly bam- 
booacross the face there, now nearly los- 
ing my hat, and again knocking my leg 
against a tree as my horse brushed 
past it, avoiding some obstacle in the 
way, I thought it a very rough be- 
ginning. It soon became quite dark, 
and it was with difficulty we could 
keep together, the guides kept halloo- 
ing to each other, and chattering away 
in a language quite unintelligible to 
me. The crickets and grasshoppers 
over head kept a most deafening chirp- 
ing and croaking, much resembling the 
noise made by a waggon when in want 
of having its axles greased. To fill up 
the chorus, there were myriads of bull 
frogs and toads, manifesting their de- 
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light at the rain, in a running bass of 
sonorous croaking. The darkness, the 
confusion of sounds, the perfect igno- 
rance of the road, and of what the 
. le about me were saying, com- 

Fined to confuse me completely, and I 
at last followed on as well as | could, 
anxiously hoping for the termination 
of the journey. In about two hours 
we got out of the wood, the rain had 
ceased, and we had now and then a 
glimpse of the moon, that shewed us 
we were approaching some habitation. 
In a short time we reached Turbaco, 
and found that the inhabitants were all 
gone to rest. This caused us to have 
some difficulty in procuring provender 
for our horses, which being at last ac- 
complished, we began to ‘think of our 
own supper. One of our party being 
better advised, or more experienced, 
as to travelling in the country, had 
brought a couple of roast ducks with 
him, and another had a bottle of wine. 
I had some biscuit, and clubbing all 
together, we made out a very good 
supper. We had no time to unpack 
our luggage, so as to get out our ham- 
mocks or blankets ; but wet and dirty 
as we were, we laid ourselves down to 
sleep as we best could. Day light 
found us splashing, slipping, and plung- 
ing along the muddy and deep roads ; 
my wet boots and trowsers clinging to 
my limbs with a clammy coldness. As 
the sun rose, and my blood began to cir- 
culate, I got warmer, and had my atten- 
tion engaged by the many new, strange, 
and beautiful objects that presented 
themselves. The wood was of a larger 
growth as we advanced, and enormous 
trees of strange shape and foliage were 
continually met with. QOne in parti- 
cular called forth my admiration ; the 
stem was covered with a greyish green 
bark, quite smooth, having the appear- 
ance of being painted with oil paint. 
At intervals of every three or four feet 
there appeared a circle like that of the 
joinings or over lap of the plates in a 
steam boat’s chimney, to which the tree 
altogether bore a remarkable resem- 
blance, being quite free of branches all 
the way to the top, where it spread out 
suddenly like an umbrella. These 
trees were frequently four or five feet 
in diameter, and seventy, or eighty feet 
in height. Another peculiarity in it 
was, that it swelled out very considera- 
bly at about six feet from the ground. 
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Notwithstanding this slight want of sym- 
metry, still the smoothness of the bark, 
and the regularity of the circles, made 
it so resemble a steam boat chimney, 
that if it has not yet got a name, I 
think it might reasonably take one 
from the likeness. 

While making our way as we best 
could through a very bad place in the 
road, where the horses were up to the 
girths every step, I heard a splattering 
and plunging behind me, and on look- 
ing round, saw a man coming up at a 
canter, mounted in a very odd manner, 
having his legs crossed before him like 
a tailor. On coming up to us, he 
ae and entered into conversation 
with one of the party, and finally de- 
termined to accompany us to the town 
of Mahates, where he lived, and where 
we intended stopping for the night. 
I was at a loss to know at first how he 
could keep his seat in the extraordi- 
nary position he had adopted. But 
on looking at his saddle, I found it 
was simply the frame of a common 
pack saddle covered with blankets and 
skins, and that the two sticks which 
rise in front over the horse’s shoulder, 
where they cross each other, came just 
between his knees, and served to 
steady himself by. On the corres 
ponding cross behind were hung two 
small net bags, one containing his 
linen, the other holding some bread 
and a bottle of aguardiente. This 
—_ of horsemanship had one great 
advantage, the rider’s legs are kept 
out of the mud, and out of the way of 
the branches. 

We found some parts of the road, as 
we advanced, rather dryer and firmer, 
and occasionally met with slight rises 
in the ground; but nothing meriting 
the name of a hill. In some places 
there was not much underwood, and 
the trees were larger and more scat~ 
tered. The idea seemed to occur to 
all our party, that these places very 
forcibly reminded us of some great 
demesne in which the shrubs had been 
allowed to run wild, and the walks 
were neglected. Thousands of parrots 
and parroquets made the wood ring 
with their shrill chattering, and de- 
lighted us with the beauty of their 
plumage. But in this they were far 
eclipsed by the macaws, who really 
dazzled the eye with the  brilliancy 
of their colours. The feathers on the 
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back and mt part of the wings were 
always of a light but bright blue, and 
the breast and under the wings either 
orange or crimson, with long pheasant 
like tails of the same colours, blue 
above, and red or orange underneath. 

Our cross-legged friend, on reaching 
Mahates, offered us the use of his 
house, which we gladly accepted, and 
we were soon in the enjoyment of dry 
clothes, and a lounge in our hammocks. 
I had asked for a drink of water, 
and was rather surprised to have it 
handed to me in a massive silver cup. 
What surprised me was, that pungle 
having so little the appearance of 
wealth, or even comfort about them, 
should possess such costly ware. But 
when at dinner we were supplied with 
silver forks and spoons, shboagh the 
only knife about the establishment was 
a kind of chopper, and as often served 
to break up wood for fuel, as to divide 
the meat, I could help thinking that 
there was little change effected in the 
country, even since the Spaniards first 
visited it ; for here was a great want 
of useful commodities, and yet a pro- 
fusion of more costly ones. A tra- 
veller may rest met of finding silver 
cups, spoons, and forks in almost every 
house except the very poorest ; but I 
would recommend him always to carry 
aknife. The natives almost invariabl 
wear one, and in this, as well as in all 
other matters of equipment for travel- 
ling, hold it as a good rule, to do as 
the natives do, of whatever country 
one may travel in: long experience 
must have taught them to adopt cus- 
toms which may appear to us as even 
useless or ridiculous. 

We were told by the people in the 
house that there was a large party in 
another part of the village, who had 
arrived a short time before us, and who 
were also on their way to Barrancas, 
and that among them were Generals 
Padillo and Gomez. Commodore 
Daniels, with whom I was travelling, 
being acquainted with General Padillo, 
proposed that we should go over and 
see him. On reaching the house 
where they were staying, we found the 
whole party gambling. As soon as we 
were announced to the General, he had 
seats brought out to the corridor, and 
there had a long yarn with the commo- 
dore; for although Padillo bore the 
title of general, yet he was a naval 
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commander, and was more at home 
with a brother sailor, of course. When 
about to come away, he told us that 
he and his party were to start for Bar- 
rancas next morning, and invited us to 
breakfast with him, and all to set out 
together. 

According to appointment, we were 
early at the general’s lodging the fol- 
lowing morning, and found the party 
all bustling about, getting horses sad- 
dled, cargoes laden, that is luggage, &., 
tied on the horses’ backs, and every 
one taking care of himself as he best 
could. Breakfast was soon ready. In 
the centre of a large table, without a 
cover, smoked a whole sucking pig, 
not set up on its legs, as I have seen 
them served, but reclining in a large 
earthenware pan. Round this centre 
dish were various minor ones ; such as 
roast fowl, fried beef and pork, eggs 
fried and in omelets, with various other 
eatubles, in the shape of plantains, 
yucea, bread, &c. General Gomez sat 
at one end of the table, and Padillo at 
the other: the rest of the party, con- 
sisting of officers, and two or three 
members of congress, were, some sit- 
ting, others standing round the table, 
and all making the most of their time, 
without much attending to ceremony. 
Fowls were divided without having 
recourse to a ‘knife; and I believe the 
poor little pig was honored by being 
quartered with a sword. Some of the 
party had plates, and spoons, and forks; 
but many of them had to make a pic 
nic of it, and use their fingers and 
teeth. In the same apartment the 
woman of the house was busy making 
chocolate at a charcoal fire, lighted on 
the floor for the time. 

In a short time the whole party had 
managed to tranquillize the cravings of 
their stomachs, cigars were lighted, 
girths tightened, and all ready to start. 
Having finished my breakfast among 
the first, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving General Padillo, who I had 
not seen distinctly the night before. 
His appearance was most unprepossess- 
ing. Of herculean make, his head was 
apparently stuck on his shoulders with- 
out a neck, his colour very nearly black, 
with a great deal of the negro in his 
features, and an ugly squint of one eye. 
One of the party had called my atten- 
tion to his sword, which was set aside 
until he mounted. It was a real Tole- 
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dano, straight, and double-edged up to 
the hilt, where it was, at least, two 
inches broad. This, whispered the 
n who shewed it to me, has done 

- some execution in its time. Indeed, 
said he, it is said that the general used 
totry his hand on the Spaniards whom 
he happened to make prisoners in the 
campaign of the Magdalena, whether 
he could cut off a head at one blow. 
For this purpose he made them lay 
their seas on the gunwale of the 
boat; and indeed, said he, to judge 
from the man’s appearance, and the 
weapon used, I believe he has ef- 
ected it. If the impression made 
on me by his appearance was un- 
favourable, it was in no way changed 
for the better by what I had just 
heard; but circumstances which came 
to my knowledge afterwards made 
his character appear less unnatural. 
At the time that the revolution began, 
he was a pilot of Carthagena, and by 
his daring intrepidity soon brought 
himself into notice. It is at such 
times that the man of action rises 
above his destiny, while the thinking 
or scrupulous man is left far behind : 
when the end is looked to, and not the 
means, the man who dares most (if suc- 
Padil- 


eessful) becomes the favourite. 
lowas one of Fortune’s most fortunate 
children, and he finished his naval 
career with great glory, by his victory 
over the Spanish fleet off Maracaybo, 
and his taking the forts at the entrance 


of that harbour. When the circum- 
stances of the times, the nature of the 
war, (which was one of extermination 
on the part of the Spaniards, who com- 
mitted the greatest excesses,) his being 
altogether uneducated, and the want 
of feeling generally displayed by both 
friends and enemies is considered, it is 
notto be wondered at that Padilloshould 
have been the man he has been described, 
cruel and blood thirsty. His own 
death was a violent one. I saw him 
shot in Bogota, for being concerned in 
the attempt to assassinate Bolivar. He 
met his fate like a brave man: there 
was no idle braggadocio in his bearing 
but cool and collected, he died as a 
stout hearted fellow should. 

When breakfast was over, the whole 
party set off full tilt through thick and 
thin, and such plunging and splashing 

never saw, every one making the 
best of his way without minding his 
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neighbours. While passing through a 
deep miry place, a branch pulled my 
hat off, end when I alighted to take it 
up, my horse broke away from me: b 
the time I got hold of him again, all 
the party were far out of sight or 
hearing, and there I was alone, without 
knowing which way to take ; my sensa- 
tions were anything but pleasant on 
the occasion, and various disagree- 
able thoughts of losing my way, 
robbers, wild beasts, &c. began to 
cross my mind. I followed the most 
open track, however, and in about 
half an hour (to my great joy,) came 
toa village where I found one of my 
friends ‘waiting for ‘me. We then 
continued our route at a pretty brisk 
pace, and got into Barrancas. about 
mid-day, having travelled twelve Span- 
ish leagues in little more than four hours. 
As this was the depot for goods 
going up the river, and the rendezvous 
for the passengers who intended goi 
by the steam boat, the place was full, 
and I was glad ‘to join a party who 
had taken up their abode in a store 
house, among bales and boxes. Here 
I may say I first experienced the want 
of a public inn: there was no such 
thing, and our party consisting of six, 
were reduced to the necessity of doing 
every thing for ourselves. As none of us 
spoke the language, native servants 
would have been of no use to us, so 
we agreed to take it turn about to regu- 
late our dining room, which was a 
space just large enough for our table, 
in one end of the store that was not 
covered with bales or boxes. To add 
to our troubles (from the number of 
strangers in the village,) provisions 
became scaree, and we were often on 
rather short allowance. We might have 
remedied this evil in some measure by 
shooting, as there were plenty of birds 
to be had, but as we were all alike 
strangers to the country, we did not 
know what was fit for eating and what 
was not, and then we were equally 
ignorant of the nature of many of the 
reptiles and insects, which sometimes 
caused us to run into danger, and as 
often dread it without cause. One 
day, two or three of us had gone into 
the wood along the bank of the Dique, 
and one of the party fired at what he 
conceived was a young alligator. While 
trying to get at it, we heard a great 
rustling among the grass by the water 
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side, when another of the same sort 
ran out among us. We could not fire 
at it, for fear of hurting each other, 
and just then .we thought we saw 
something like the head of an old one 
rise above the water. We thought it 
better to leave. the coast clear to them, 
and made the best of our way home. 
We found afterwards that what we had 
seen were iguanos, a large species of 
lizard, and very good eating, the flesh 
very much resembling that of a chicken. 
On another occasion I had gone out 
alone, and when at some distance 
from the village, was very much 
startled by a most frightful howling and 
grunting. Supposing that I had got 
near a drove of wild pigs, I thought 
the best thing I could do was to get 
away from them. This noise I disco- 
vered afterwards proceeded from the 
red apes. One day in the wood I had 
observed some pieces of rotten 
branches and fruit fall very near me 
two or three times, and on looking up 
I saw the apes, who had been pelting 
them at me. So soon as they saw | 
had observed them, they set off helter 
skelter, and set up such a dismal 
grunting and howling as I never heard ; 
the noise they make more resembles 
that made by a drove of pigs, when 
some one disturbs them as they lie 
huddled together, and they all join in 
chorus of complaint at having their 
slumbers broken, than anything I 
know. 

In our excursions into the woods, 
we became acquainted with what the 
plague of mosquitoes really is. What 
we had seen of them’ before, was 
scarcely a foretaste of their powers of 
annoying and giving pain. If we 
stopped for one minute, we were 
absolutely covered with them ; every 
bush seemed to be an ambush for 
them: and while recharging one’s gun, 
every vulnerable part, the face, hands, 
ancles, &c. were pierced by a hun- 
dred stings. In vain we attempted 
to drive them off with our handker- 
chiefs ; they seemed to return in 
greater numbers, and with more venom 
every time. Our only safety, and 
that only partial, was in motion. Find- 
ing that smoking kept them pretty 
well off our faces at least, we were 
obliged to adopt that habit in our own 
defence. Speaking of smoking, we 
were all very much surprised at a cus- 
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tom among the women of the 


who smoked with the lighted end of 


the cigar in the mouth. One is at a Joss 
to imagine why they do so; but it isa 
fact ; and then they attempt to talk with 
itso. They cannot of course use the 
tongue very freely, for fear of burning it; 
but they make a horrid attempt at arti- 
culation ; and their jabbering and chat- 
tering is only equalled by the flocks of 
parroquets which keep the woods in 
an uproar from sunrise to sunset. 
Although every thing about us was 
new, and strange, and full of interest; 
yet nothing we met with appeared 
more curious than the habits of the 
large red ant, whose paths are met 
with everywhere. The first time I 
saw them, they were crossing the road, 
and I could not conceive what the 
green line drawn across the sand could 
be. On coming close to it, I per- 
ceived that it was formed by the ants; 
and what made it appear green was 
the leaves they were carrying home to 
their nest. Their path was about nine 
inches wide, and worn quite bare and 
smooth. Every inch of this path was 
covered with ants—some carrying a 
pices of leaf towards home, others 
urrying back for more, after having 
deposited a load in the nest. It ap- 
pears that there is one particular 
shrub that they take the leaves of, and 
a party is employed to break them off, 
another to cut them to the proper 
size, and then the great body to con- 
vey them to the nest or ant hill. Some 
people are of opinion that they carry 
the leaves in order to screen them- 
selves from the birds : but this I think 
an erroneous idea. If such were the 
case, they would all carry a screen. But 
it is not so; and those laden with the 
leaf are always seen going in the same 
direction, while the others without it are 
constantly seen coming in the opposite 
one. Indeed the circumstance of their 
carrying the leaf makes them more 
easily seen—as I observed above, it was 
the moving line of green which first 
attracted my attention, and the vision 
of birds is generally too acute to be 
deceived by so clumsy a screen. I 
have followed these paths for hundreds 
of yards, and always found them 
crowded through the whole length. 
In fact, what astonished me most was 
the regularity of their proceedings. 
There were no parts of their path 
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crowded and others unoccupied, but 
all covered just close enough to allow 
room to work. Some of them appear 
to burrow in the sand, making excava- 
- tions, which prove dangerous to pas- 
sengers, when they happen to be made 
under a road, which is often the case. 
Others raise conical shaped hills of 
three or four feet in height, the outside 
of which is formed of some kind of 
- which is impervious to water. 

ere is another species which fasten 
their nest to the branch of a tree,* 
generally a horizontal one, which it 
hangs down from as large as a 
bus-skep. 

In the house next to our domicile, 
afine little girl took illand died, and we 
had an opportunity of witnessing a 
wake and funeral. The body was laid 
out on a kind of couch, and dressed in 
all its best clothes ; a bright yellow 
satin frock, silk stockings, and red satin 
shoes. Its head was decked out with 
flowers, one of which was fixed in the 
mouth, Six large wax tapers were 
placed round the body, and a few of 
the relations joined in lamentations for 
the loss, and praises of the deceased. 

In the evening the priest came, 
attended by the sexton, some musi- 
cians, and three or four little boys who 
carried censers with incense, the holy 
water, &c. The body was then laid in 
an open coffin and set on a kind of 
frame, having four feet, and two poles 
to carry it by, like a sedan chair. Wax 
torches were given to all those who 
were to attend the funeral ; and after 
some prayers were said, the coffin was 
carried out, and the procession fol- 
lowed two deep, and all uncovered. 
The sexton chaunted the service for 
the dead, accompanied by the music of 
a fiddle, a flute, and clarionet. At 
about twenty yards from the house, the 
coffin was set down; the priest re- 
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peated a pater noster, took a silver 
instrument (which very much resembled 
a child’s rattle on a large scale,) that 
was immersed in the holy water, and 
sprinkled the coffin cross fashion. The 
round nob of the instrument being 

erforated with holes, both charged 
itself when dipped into the water, and 
served as a rose to scatter it when 
swung in the way I have mentioned. 
The censers in which the incense was 
carried, were now waived back and 
forward, until the current of air created 
by this means, made it burn more 
quickly, and the coffin was enveloped 
in a cloud of perfumed smoke. This 
ceremony was repeated every twenty 
or thirty yards. I was told afterwards 
that the more frequent, or rather the 
greater the number of parados or stops, 
the shorter time the soul would remain 
in purgatory, at least the funeral would 
be considered mas l/uxoso, more grand 
and, of course, more profitable to the 
priest, who gets a certain sum for each 
parado. The child was daughter to a 
person who might be called an hidalgo 
of the place ; and the same number of 
parados that would have served every 
body’s children would not do for his. 
So we had more praying and music in 
the church, where the body was in- 
terred. We then returned to the 
house, where there was chocolate, 
sweetmeats, and cigars for such as 
chose to partake of them. 

One evening, about seven o’clock, we 
heard a great bustle down towards the 
river side, and presently a crowd of 
people came into the square, dragging 
a young alligator after them. It was 
about six feet long, and had been killed 
in a house near the river, where it had 
entered in search of fowl, it was sup- 
posed, as many had been carried off 
from near the same place within a 
short time. The house where it was 


* One of my companions (on the voyage up the Magdalena, in the steam boat,) 
proposed that we should go on shore at one of the wooding places, and try our hand 


at felling a tree. 


ourselves of all our clothes, except our trowsers. 


We found it very warm work, and had gradually disencumbered 


The tree began to quiver under 


our strokes, and at last fell a little to one side against another tree, the branches of 
which broke down an ant’s nest, which we had not observed, in the top of the one we 


were labouring at. 


The ants came tumbling down on our naked shoulders, bit us 


mést unmercifully, and held so firmly by us, that we actually pulled away the hind 
part of some of them, and yet the head remained sticking. Their bite caused the 
most intense pain, and gave us another lesson in natural history which we had not 


bargained for. 
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killed was built close to the water's 
edge, having a door towards the river, 
and another opening to the street. 
Two women were sitting at the street 
door, when they observed the creature 
enter the opposite one They gave 
the alarm immediately, and the alli- 
gator having got into the house, its 
retreat was cut off by some boatmen 
who came to the womens’ assistance, 
and it was dragged off in triumph to 
the square. Atthough it was almost 
beaten to a jelly, it still attempted to 
Jash with its tail and to bite. Their 
tenacity of life is very great. This 
was the first alligator I had seen ; and 
when I was told that it had not attained 
a half of its full size, I could easily 
credit the stories I heard of their carry- 
ing off pigs, calves, children, and even 
horses. 

Although the bats were not so nu- 
merous here as in Carthagena, they 
were much larger, und in the evenings 
were very disagreeable, as they came 
flapping their great leather wings close 
past one’s head, and leaving a most 
unpleasant smell behind them. Besides 
their repugnant appearance, they are 
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to be guarded against at night, or 
(being of the vampire species) they 
will wound and suck the blood of 
any one they can get at. Their 
favourite point of attack is the top 
of the great toe, where they make 
a small hole, as if of a pointed instru- 
ment, or of a nail, and from this they 
manage to extract a great quantity of 
blood. I have known the boatmen of 
the river, when lying exposed on the 
banks, to awake so enfeebled from loss 
of blood, as to be unable to stand, 
This, one would suppose, could not be 
effected by one bat, nor without awak- 
ing the person bitten. On such oc- 
casions it has been observed that round 
where the person was lying there were 
quantities of clotted blood, and it is 
conjectured that as soon as the bat had 
filled itself, it had disgorged the blood 
and returned to suck again repeatedly. 
How it is that the person who is attack- 
ed by them does not feel them at the 
time, is not easily accounted for, but 
such is the case, In the villages along 
the Magdalena I have seen bats mea- 
suring eighteen inches from the point 
of one wing to the point of the other. 


SONNET. 


There was—or did I dream it ?—a wide plain, 
White with thin sand, that seem’d as winnow’d there 
With fans of desolation—hot and bare, 
And shifting as the tide along the main, 
It spread, till its far limits seem’d to gain 
A union with the cloudless sea of air, 
From whence the sun shone with a parching glare, 
Upon the waste it looked upon in vain. 


And in that plain a placid fountain slept— 

And o’er its clear and crystal depths there hung 
One tender tree, whose bending branches wept 

And kissed the waters whence its life had sprung. 
Methought there was instruction, as it kept 

Such changeless watch those arid tracts among. 


ADVENA. 
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Learning of the Ancient Irish. 


ON THE LEARNING OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


There are but two modes of forming 
a due estimate of the literary attain- 
ments and character of any ancient 
people, who, at a remote period of 
time, had been subjected to the ravages 
of war or the degradation of conquest. 
The first is a candid examination of 
such of their most celebrated writings 
as have survived the ruin. of their 
affairs, and been transmitted to the 
present age. The second is an appeal 
to the testimony of such foreign au- 
thors as have either directly discussed, 
or incidentally glanced at the subject, 
and given favourable or unfavourable 
evidence respecting their literary cha- 
racter. In some instances it is wholly 
impossible to make use of the former 
eriterion, because it has sometimes 
happened that conquerors, actuated by 
a spirit of hatred, jealousy, and re- 
venge, have sought to obliterate every 
trace of the ancient glory of those na- 
tions who had, with manly but unsuc- 
cessful fortitude, resisted their ambi- 
tious projects. Thus few, if any genuine 
remnants of the literature of the Car- 
thaginians have escaped the barbarous 
scrutiny of their Roman .conquerors ; 
and the history and character of that 
most interesting nation have chiefly 
descended to us through the polluted 
medium of their most determined and 
inveterate enemies. In Ireland, also, 
an unrelenting warfare was waged 
against the literature of the country 
by the Ostmen, Livonians, and other 
barbarous tribes of Pagans, who, though 
they did not absolutely conquer this 
entire kingdom, yet invaded and wasted 
it in the eighth, ninth, and tenth cen- 
turies. The first host of these savages 
made their appearance in the year 
795,at the isle of Rachlin,in the county 
of Antrim, and devastated a consider- 
able part of Ulster. About the year 
815 another swarm of them destroyed 
the Abbey of Bangor, and the literar 
works which it contained, fee 
and its college, or academy—then the 
most celebrated one of the kind in 
lreland—experienced the same fate. 


In short, the Normans and Danes, as 
they were generally called, not. only 
tyrannized most inhumanly over the 
people, but sought to annihilate every 
vestige of their literature, so far as their 

ower extended. Many manuscripts, 

owever, escaped their savage rage, 
and were either preserved in the libra- 
ries of private individuals, or in such 
monasteries as, through various causes, 
the Danes had been unable to destroy. 
It happened, however; unfortunately, 
that after the invasion of this country 
by the English, the natives were accus- 
tomed to deposit their provisions in 
those edifices and in churehes, as places 
of refuge and of security.: The Britons 
paid little respect to those sanctuaries, 
but pillaged them when in want of either 
food or raiment. Hence both churches 
and abbeys became the theatres of san- 
guinary warfare, and numbers of them 
were ruined by the contending parties. 
Giraldus Cambrensis informs us, that in 
pillaging or removing the provisions 
stored in churches, &c. the English acted 
under the authority of Vivian,the Pope’s 
legate. At last the Irish themselves, 
in order to cut. off the sources of sup- 
ply thus opened to their enemies, set 
fire to those religious buildings with 
their own hands, and a new and 
boundless. havoc was committed 
amongst their literary manuscripts. 
—Alnnal. Anon. citante Leland, Vol. I. 
p» 123. 

Still, however, some remained in the 
hands of individuals. Of these, part 
have been lost, part still are to be 
found in Ireland, and part, it is said, 
were deposited in France by James 
II. and some of his followers. Car- 
thage perished wholly as a nation, and 
with her perished, it is to be feared, all 
the original records of her literary 
fame. But Ireland, though harassed 
and conquered, bad still a kind of dis- 
tinct existence, a shadowy semblance 
of 7 ancient glory, which yet remains, 
an 

“* Stat magni nominis Umbra.” 
Archbishop Peter Lombard, a very 
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learned poe and antiquary, who 
lived in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
and of James I. states ( Analecta, p. 562, 
3-4) that many -volumes of Irish 
manuscripts were deposited in the 
Royal Copenhagen Library, and that 
the king of Denmark had applied to 
Queen Elizabeth to procure ffm some 
able linguist and antiquary to translate 
them. Donatus O’Daly, a man per- 
fectly qualified to execute the task, was 
willing to undertake it, but was prohi- 
bited by the court. Lombard also 
asserts that several Irish manuscripts 
of importance were consigned to obli- 
vion in the tower of London. He 
complains, too, most bitterly, that the 
English governors of Ireland had 
laboured incessantly to remove from 
this kingdom every monument of anti- 
quity which it was in their power to 
convey to Great Britain. O'Reilly, 
the Irish lexicographer, is in possession 
of several very valuable Irish manu- 
scripts ; and states that there yet exist, 
in different libraries of this kingdom, 
authentic copies of great antiquity, 
treating on history, law, topography, 
poetry, music, astronomy, and medicine ; 
the most common are those on history 
and medicine. Respecting these he has 
published a quarto volume, giving a brief 
abstract account of some of them, in 
chronological order. 

We shall now proceed to demon- 
strate, from the testimony of foreign 
authors, that the Irish literati, during 
a great part of what is called the dark 
or the middle ages, were remarkable for 
their sanctity and /earning. And first, 
as to the testimony of our nearest 
neighbours, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. 

Gildas, the most ancient British his- 
torian extant, was first an alumnus, and 
then the chief master of the famous 
academy founded at Armagh, by his 
preceptor St. Patrick. He died about 
the year 512. After his decease, no 
historian of any moment appeared in 
England, till the days of the venerable 
Bepr, who speaks in the most honor- 
able terms of the liberality and learning 
of the Irish. He, indeed, distinctly 
informs us that numbers of the Anglo 
Saxon youth flocked from Britain to 
Ireland, to be instructed in religion and 
letters, and were supplied with lodg- 
ings and even with books, =. 
Bede lived in part of the seventh and 
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of the eighth centuries, and was a man 
whose evidence is never called in 
question, except when, like his contem- 
porary authors, he intersperses tales of 
miracles (which no doubt he believed 
to be true) in his biographical works, 
(Bede, Hist. Ecc. Brit. lib. 3 cap. 27.) 
Again he tells us that many of the 
English nobles withdrew to Ireland, to 
cultivate letters or lead a life of 
greater purity. The same Bede af- 
firms that when Bishop Aidan was 
sent to convert the Northumbrians, he 
oe in the Irish language, and 
<ing Oswin, who was acquainted with 
that tongue, acted as his interpreter, 
Hist. Ecc. Brit. lib. 2. cap. 3. In like 
manner, when Colman, the Irish divine, 
deputed from the Isle of Hi or Iona, 
and his companions, addressed the 
Anglo Saxons, Ceadda was appointed 
their interpreter. Ibid. ib. 3. cap, 23. 

Alcuin, who also lived in the eighth 
century, in his life of St. Willibrord, 
Archbishop of Utretcht, bears similar 
testimony to the liberality and learning 
of the Irish. | Willibrord was edu- 
cated at Armagh, and his biographer, 
who was a man of eminent talents, has, 
in becoming terms, eulogized the pre- 
ceptors under whom that prelate had 
studied twelve years. Nennius, the 
next British historian of any note, also 
corroborates the evidence of his pre- 
decessors, and English and British 
writers of a later date, such as Cam- 
den, Spenser, Hanmer, Llhuid, Roland, 
and many others, might be referred 
to, if it were necessary to accumulate 
evidence on this subject. 

It is a curious fact, that in some of 
our ancient academical towns the for- 
mer names of whole districts of streets 
were derived from their being the 
residence of the Anglo Saxon students. 
Thus, from a very remote period of time, 
one division of the city of Armagh was 
called Trian Sassanach—the Saxon 
division or district ; andthe road leading 
from it, Bohar-na-trian Sassanach—the 
road of the Saxon district or division, 
and this road led directly to the col- 
lege oracademy. Triad Tham. p. 300. 
It is yetcalled English-street. Amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons and others of high 
rank, educated in Ireland, we find the 
name of ALFRED, King of Northum- 
berland, as-is expressly vouched by 
Bede himself, lib. 3, c. 7—27, et sequent; 
and of Aigilbert, first Bishop of the 
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Western Saxons, and afterwards of 
Paris. Idem in vita S. Cudberet. et in 
carmen in S. Cudberet. Camden testi- 
fies that Aldelm, an English author of 


_the seventh century, and the first of 


that nation who wrote Latin poetry, 
was a pupil of the Hibernian Scot, 
Maidulph. Indeed when any man of 
eminence, either in Great Britain or 
the Continent, had disappeared, it was 
usual to say of him, “ Amandatus est 
ad disciplinam in Hibernia.” We must 
remind our readers that Ireland, in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and several 
succeeding centuries, was frequently 
termed “ Scotia” and “the country of 
the Scots.” Afterwards a distinction 
was made betwixt Albanian Scotia, and 
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Hibernian Scotia; or betwixt Scotia 
Major and Seotia Minor. Ireland is 
called Scotia by Isidor, Orosius, Jonas, 
Eginhard, (secretary to Charlemagne) 
Nennius, Gretsor, Canisius, Marianus 
Scotus, Ceolfrid, (eighth century) Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis, and many others 
whom it would be tedious to recite. 
Donat, who was bimself an Irishman, 
and Bishop of Fesule, near Florence, 
in Italy, wrote about the year 820, 
some commentaries on the Scriptures, 
and a brief description of Ireland or 
Hibernia, with a short account of St. 
Bridget, from which we extract the 
following lines: in proof of what we 
have advanced :— 


Finibus occiduis, describitur optima Tellus 
Nomine et antiquis, Scotia scripta libris 
Insula dives opum, gemmarum vestis et auri 
Commoda corporibus, dére, sole, solo. 

Melle fluit pulchris et lacteis Scotia campis 
Vestibus atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris. 
Ursorum rabiés nulla est ibi ; seeva leonum 
Semina nec unquam Scottica terra tulit. 
Nulla venena nocent, nec serpens serpit in herba 
Nec conquesta canit garrula rana lacu. 

In qua Scotorum gentes habitare morantur 
Incl¥ta gens hominum, milite, pace, fide. 


Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 

The best of countries—Scotia is her name. 

An isle enriched with an exhaustless store 

Of gems, of garments, and of golden ore. 

Her soil prolific teems with native wealth, 

Her air breathes mildness and the gales of health ; 
Her verdant land with milk and honey flows, 

And Nature here her choicest gifts bestows ; 

Her cultured fields are crowned with waving corn, 
And arts and arms her envied sons adorn. 

No savage bear with lawless fury roves, 

Nor rav’nous lion through her peaceful groves : 
No poisonous reptile wounds—no scaly snake 
Twines through the grass—nor frog annoys the lake. 
An island worthy of the Scottish race, 

In war illustrious—and unmatched in peace. 


Such is the portrait which Donat 
draws, con amore, of his native country, 
before it had been greatly wasted by 
the Danes. The very recital of the 
poem, independently of its author's 
Place of nativity, and express mention 
of Ireland (Hibernia) in its title, en- 
ables the reader to ascertain the Scotia 
of which he speaks, for he describes 
it to be free from poisonous creatures, 
snakes, and frogs. At.this very hour 


Vor. III. 





we have neither snakes nor venomous 
reptiles in this island, and we know, 
that for the first time, frog spawn was 
brought from England, in the year 
1696, by one of the Fellows of Trinit 

College, Dublin, and placed in a dite 

in the University park ‘or pleasure 
ground, from which these very prolific 
colonists sent out their croaking de- 
tachments through the adjacent coun- 
try, whose progeny spread from field 
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to field throughout the whole kingdom. 
No statue has yet been erected to 
the memory of the natural philosopher 
who enriched our island with so very 
valuable au importation of melodious 
and beautiful creatures. It is indeed 
greatly to be regretted that he had not 
scenes A the spawn from south Caro- 
lina, where frogs attain the magnificent 
length of twenty inches, and utter 
sounds which resemble the bellowings 
of the bull. 

We shall now advert briefly to the 
testimony of some of the Continental 
writers, 

Eric. of Auxerre has the following 
very remarkable passage: “ Why, 
says he, should we mention Ireland. 
Almost the whole nation, despising 
even the dangers of the sea, resort to 
our coasts—a numerous train of philo- 
sophers, of whom the most learned, 
ehiesting themselves to a voluntary 
banishment, enter into the service of 
our most wise Solomon,” for so he styles 
Charles the Bald, who had invited to 
his court these Hibernian /iterati. In 
this respect the French Sovereign had 
imitated the example of Charlemagne, 
who about the year 792, had invited 
two eminent Irish scholars, Clement 
and Albin, to his court, one of whom 
he placed over his infant seminary of 
Paris—the other (Albin) over that 
of Ticinum in Italy. That they were 
both Irishmen, we have the direct evi- 
dence of their contemporary, Notker 
Balbulus, (an ancient monk of the 
Abbey of St. Gull) in his historic 
sketch of the actions of Charles the 
Great. Antiq. hist. tom. i. p. 360, pub- 
lished by H. Canisius, 1601. 

In this work he expressly calls them 
“two Scots of Ireland” (diios Scotos 
de Hibernia) incomparably skilled 
both in human and divine literature. 
To the tuition of Clement, Charle- 
magne committed. (says Balbulus) a 
vast number of youths of all ranks and 
qualities, and furnished him with a con- 
venient habitation and suitable provi- 
sion. Albin he sent to Italy, and as- 
signed to him the monastery of St. 
Augustine, at Ticinum, that as many 
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as thought proper might resort thither, 
to him, for instruction. Another Albin, 
an Englishman, having heard how kindly 
Charles had received men of knowledge, 
took shipping and went to him. 

Further, there is extant a letter 
written by Albin to Colchus, an Irish 
Scot, and lecturer in divinity, in which 
he styles himself his (Colchus’s) son, 
and informs him that all his friends 
who are with him in France are well. 
—Vit. Epist. Hib. 

In the eighth century, the Irish 
were the only divines who refused to 
degrade their reason, by submitting it 
to the arbitrary dictates of authority. 
bm even applied philosophy (says 
Mosheim) to illustrate the truths and 
doctrines of religion, a method which 
was generally abhorred and exploded 
by all other nations. Having also 
shewn that beyond all other people, 
the Hibernians were lovers of learning, 
distinguished by the culture of the 
sciences, and so eager to communicate 
their knowledge to other nations, that 
they travelled through the most distant 
lands for this benevolent purpose, he 
adds, “ we see them, in the most au- 
thentic records of antiquity, discharg- 
ing, with the highest reputation and 
applause, the functions of doctors, in 
France, Germany and Italy, both in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. But 
that they were the first teachers of 
scholastic theology in Europe, and so 
early us the eighth century, illustrated 
the doctrines of religion by philosophy, 
we are informed from the testimony of 
Benedict, abbot of Aniam in Langue- 
doc, who lived in that period.” 

The school of Lismore, in Munster, 
was famous throughont Europe, so early 
as the latter end of the fifth century, 
as may be proved by the works of 
Bonaventura Moronos, a Tarentine 
by birth, who gives a poetic account of 
the celebrated Catald, who presided, 
for a long time, over that seminary. 
Catald had been ultimately bishop of 
Tarento, and, from the records of that 
see, Moronos extracted the materials 
of his work, from which Ussher quotes 
the following lines : 


“ Spargitur occiduas, sensim, vaga fama per urbes 
Huic juveni primis—tantum conatibus omnes 
Concessisse viros, eadem quos edidit tas, 
Quantum ignes, superat Pua:se jam plena, minores. 


Undique conveniunt proceres ; quos dulce trahebat 
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Discendi studium, major num cognita virtus, 


An laudata foret. 


Celeres vastissima Rheni, 


Jam vada, T'eutonici, jam deseruere Sicambri . 
Mittit ab extremo gelidos Aquilone Boémos 
Albis, et Arverni cocunt, Batavique frequentes 
Et quicunque colunt alta sub rupe Gebennas. 
* * # * * 


Certatim hi properant diverso tramite ad urbem 


Lismoriam——” 


Aad again : 


“Jam videas populos quos abluit advena Rhenus 
Quasque, sub occiduo collustrat cardine Mundi 
Pheebus, Lismoriam venisse ; ut jura docentis 
Ediscant titulisque sacrent melioribus aras.” 


An account of Catald and his school 
was written, in prose, by Bartholemew 
Moronus, brother to the poet, and from 
this also we learn that the people who 
inhabit the borders of the Rhine and 
the Elbe, the inhabitants of Guelder- 
land, the Bohemians, the Auverni, 
the Batavians, Genevese, Helvetians, 
Scottish Islanders, and many others, 
flocked for education to Lismore in 
Ireland. 

We deem it unnecessary to accumu- 
late much more evidence in proof of 
the fact that during a considerable 
period of the dark ages, the learning 
of the Irish was generally admitted b 
their contemporary nations ; and shall, 
therefore, rest satisfied with the follow- 
ing quotation from the French historian 

ezeray, who, no doubt, derived his 
information from the ancient records 
and annals of his native country. 

Mezeray (us has been already men- 
tioned) having adverted to the piety, 
industry, and talents of the Hibernian 
and the Albanian Scots, who in the 
sixth and seventh centuries had visited 
and formed religious and literary esta- 
blishments in France ; and having spo- 
ken of the Irishmen, Columbanus (who 
founded the abbey of Luxenville) and 
his countryman, Gall, who built the 
monastery at Stinaha, now Stinace, 
makes the following remark :—* It 
must be admitted that these troops of 
plous men were most useful to France, 
even in her temporal concerns. For 
the prolonged irruptions of the barba- 
rans having totally desolated the 
country, it was, even yet, in man 
places, covered with thickets and wit 
woods, and, in the low grounds, inun- 

1 with marshes. These bencvo- 


lent religious, who had devoted them- 
selves to God, not merely to lead a 
life of slothful indolence, laboured 
with their own hands, to grub up, to 
drain, to till, to plant and to build, 
not so much for themselves, who lived 
in the strictest frugality, but to support 
and nourish (pour ——, the poor. 
So that uncultivated and frightful de- 
serts were converted into agreeable 
and very fertile tracts. Heaven seem- 
ed to favour with “its kindest influ- 
ence, a country managed by hands so 
pure and disinterested. shall say 
nothing of their having preserved to us, 
almost all that remains of the history of 
those ages.” 

The sciences and liberal arts, taught 
in the Irish academies, were theology, 
grammar, geometry, astronomy, music, 
(with which was connected poetry,) 
rhetoric, and logic. Of these a digest 
had been made by Martianus Capella, 
in the fifth century. Duncant, an Irish 
bishop, delivered lectures on these 
heads in St. Remigius’ monastery, in 
the county of Down, and Johannes 
Erigena wrote comments on their works, 
all of which, Dr. Ledwich says, are 
still extant ; we, however, have never 
seen them. 

As to theology, which ranks first in 
the above abstract, Irish authors gave 
very early proofs of their proficiency 
in that science, and their works, extant 
at the present moment, are at once 
honourable to their talents, their indus- 
try, and their religious faith. Sedulius, 
who wrote about the year 450, prefixes 
to the notes to one of his principal 
works, the words, “ Sedulii Scoti Hiber- 
nensis in omnes epistolas Paul collecta- 
neum.” About twenty-six distinct li- 
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terary works were written by Sedulius, rinus; Augustine; Victorius; Paco- 
chiefly on theological subjects, some mius; (the Egyptian); the deacon of 
of which have descended to the pre- the Nicene council, and many other 
sent generation, and have been repeat- authorities. We mention these facts 
edly appealed to by Archbishop Ussher because they show the degree of labo- 
a other eminent writers, in proof of rious attention which tke Irish literati 
the religion of the ancient Irish Chris- bestowed on such subjects as they 
tians. And here it ought to be ob- deemed worthy of investigation. 
served, that at the period when he We omit a multitude of Irish 
wrote, the island of Great Britain had authors who wrote in the sixth and 
not produced a single Christian author, seventh centuries, prior to the days of 
at least none whose works, according Adamnan, some of whose writings are 
to the best of our recollection, have yet extant in a published form, and 
reached posterity. Some of his poems some have perished. Bede, who 
or hymns appeared at the end of Al- made great use of Adamnan’s writings, 
cuin’s offices on the festivals, printed in styles him a wise and good man, 
Paris, A.D. 1617. Of his prose deeply learned in the Scriptures ; and 
writings some are to be found in a vo- eulogizes in high terms his geographi- 
Jume, printed about the same time in cal account of the Holy Land. 
Paris. His works were printed in In glancing briefly at Adamnan’s 
1502 and 1564, and in Edinburgh published works, it may not be impro- 
1701, and in the Bibliotheca Patrum, per to observe that some of his unpub- 
tom. 8. Tlfere was another Sedulius, lished manuscripts, partly in Latin and 
who was eminent for theological know- partly in Irish, are in the possession 
ledge about the year 710, who wrote of John Mac Namara, a member of 
various historical and religious works. the Iberno Celtic Society—and others 
We pass by several writers, such as in those of the assistant secretary of 
Columba, who, in the sixth century, that institution, Edward O'Reilly, the 
established the famous priory at Hi or Irish lexicographer.—( Transactions, §c. 
Iona, because (with the exception of p. a Adamnan was abbot of Hi, 
thirty poetic compositions) few of his about the year 679. 
works have reached our age; and Claude, an eminent Irish divine, 
Columbanus, an author of considerable lived in part of the eighth and ninth 
repute, who erected the abbey ef centuries, and distinguished himself by 
Bobio, near Naples, in the year 614, as his opposition to the use of images in 
well as his biographer Jonas, and many churches, and the honor paid to relics 
others, and proceed to notice Cumian, and the cross, &c. as well as by his com- 
who was born in the county of Done- ments on the Scriptures, his Homilies, 
gal, about the year 596. This learned his Concord of the Evangelists, and 
man became, about the middle of the some historic works. We learn from 
succeeding century, abbot of Hi. Some — Pussievin that his manuscript commen- 
of his writings are yet extant which we taries on St. Paul’s epistles are extant 
mention merely on account of the at the Cassinian library, in the fifth 
literary research and talent which they press on the left side. Some of those 
display. He was the first Irish writer were printed at Paris in 1542, and are 
who openly advocated the opinions of frequently quoted by Ussher. Con- 
the Roman See respecting the proper temporary with him was CLEMENT, 
time of keeping Easter. In his letter who had written a summary of the 
on this subject to the abbot Segene, gospels, andatreatise de evangelistarum 
he fortifies his arguments with frequent concordia. Of this writer, Lupoldus, 
appeals to the authority of accredited who flourished about the year 1330, 
authors who had discussed the point uses the following expressions :—“ The 
at issue. He inquires into the senti- French may be compared to the Ro- 
ments of the Hebrews, the Greeks, mans and the Athenians, through the 
the Latins, the Egyptians, and adduces works of Clement an Irishman who had 
the works of St. Jerome, St. Patrick settled amongst them.” He had written 
of Ireland, whom he styles Sanctus some grammatical as well as theological 
Papa noster Patricius; Anatolius ; treatises. An epistle, composed by his 
Theophilus; Dionysius; Cyril; Mo- contemporary and countryman, Dungal, 
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and addressed to the Emperor Charle- 
magne, concerning two eclipses which 
happened in the year 810, with other 
tracts by the same hand, on religious 
subjects, is extant in Dacherius’s Spi- 
celegium. 

Evidence of a similar nature might 
be adduced, ad libitum, on this branch 
of the subject, were it not that we are 
unwilling to trespass too much on our 
reader’s time and attention. 

Of the general scheme of astronomy 
taught in the Irish colleges, it is now per- 
haps impracticable to give any correct 
view. Vallaucey,if we recollect aright, 
maintains that the Pythagorean system 
was adopted in those seminaries, and 
that he had in his possession a very 
ancient Irish plan or diagram of the 
heavens, in which the sun was repre- 
sented as fixed in the centre of the 
revolving planets. How far he may 
be correct in his assertion, we presume 
not to say, because we have had no op- 
potunity of examining any such ancient 
representation of the solar system, and 
because we only refer from memory to 
this author’s works. It may, however, 
be very reasonably inferred, from the 
historic evidence which fortunately has 
descended to us, respecting the famous 
Irish mathematician Freareat, that 
they were penne well acquainted 
with the spherical figure of the earth, 
the existence of the antipodes, and the 
diurnal motion of our globe round its 
axis. Henry Canisius, Aventin, and 
Velser, historiographers of Bavaria, 
have given a very full account of a 
warm controversy which was carried 
on betwixt Feargal (Latiné Virgil,) 
and his irritable antagonist Boniface, 
Archbishop of Mentz, respecting the 
antipodes.—Arant. Annal Boiorum. But 
independently of their testimony, we 
have extant in various ancient works, 
an official letter, transmitted by Pope 
Zachary to this Boniface, in the year 
748, in which, speaking of Virgil, he 
uses the following remarkable expres- 
sion :—“ De perversa antem et iniqua 
doctrina, que contra Dominum, et Ani- 
mam suam locutus est, si clarificatum 
fuerit ita eum confiteri, quod alius mundus 
et alii homines sub terras sint, et Sol et 
luna, hunc, habito concilio, ab Ecclesia 
pelle Sacerdotis honore privatum.” “ As 
to the perverse and iniquitous doctrine 
which he (Virgil) has spoken against 
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the Lord and his own soul, if it should 
be made evident that he professes that 
under the earth there is another world, 
and other men, and sun and moon— 
having called a council, expel him from 
the church, deprived of sacerdotal 
honour.” These are the expressions 
used by the Pope, according to the 
famous ecclesiastical historian Binius. 
The same letter is found recorded in a 
volume of Boniface’s epistles, and in 
Othlone’s life of that prelate, and in 
various other writers quoted by the 
accurate Primate Ussher in his Syllage 
of ancient Hibernian epistles. How- 
ever, in Ussher’s published copy of a 
considerable part of the letter itself, 
the words “ sol et luna” are omitted. 

If, however, those words were 
really contained in the original letter, 
they afford an additional proof of Za- 
chary’s perfect ignorance of astronomy. 
Having no idea of the earth’s motion 
around its axis, he appears to have cone 
ceived, that if Feargal believed in the 
existence of our antipodes, he must 
also have fancied that there were ano- 
ther sun and another moon to afford 
them light—an idle conceit which 
never entered into the Irish philoso- 
pher’s imagination. 

Now that Virgil was an Irishman, of 
noble descent, and educated in this 
country, we learn from his biographer, 
a pupil of Eberhard, Bishop of Saltz- 
burgh, in Bavaria, who was the philo- 
sopher’s successor in that see. Besides 
a treatise on the antipodes, and a glos- 
sary which is quoted by Melchior Gol- 
dastus, he is said to have written some 
other works which are wholly lost. He 
is characterized as a very eminent ma- 
thematician, and a man of great piety, 
He died in the year 785. 

Now I think it may be fairly inferred, 
that Virgil, who had been invited 
in the prime of life to reside in France 
by King Pepin, had imbibed his astro- 
nomical notions at the Irish academ 
in which he had been educated. Suc 
ideas were indeed totally unknown to 
the literati of the continent at that 
period. Nay, they even held that 
the heaven (as if it were a tangible 
matter) was joined in some parts to 
the extremities of the earth, which 
they imagined to be a plain surface. 
Some interminable wood or impervious 
boundary made a durable line of de- 
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marcation betwixt the celestial and the terrestrial regions. Hence the lines 


of Avitus Alcimus (citante Harris )— 


“ Ergo ubi transmissis Mundi caput incipit Indis, 
Quo perhibent terram confinia jungere ceelo 
Lucus inaccessé cunctis mortalibus arce 


Prominet,” §c. 


“ Pass India once—and lo! earths confines lie 
Mixed with the bending regions of the sky. 
And there a wood, impervious to the tread 
Of mortal foot, erects aloft its head.” 


The opinions promulgated by our 
Irish philosopher Feargal, were, it ap- 
pears, deemed by his continental con- 
temporaries iniquitous and derogatory 
from the honour of God ; but those of 
Philastrius, respecting the stars, were 
Jistened to with great complaisance b 
his fellow bishops. “ As,” said he, “it 
is one heresy to call the stars by the 
names of living creatures,” (such as du//, 
and ram, and crab, and lion, and fishes, ) 
“so it is another to deny that they are 
luminaries arbitrarily moved and set 
out at night by angels to light the world, 
and at morning removed inwards, as 
men fix lamps in the streets and with- 
draw them as occasion requires.”— 
Baxter's Councils, p. 212. 

Thus the astronomical system of the 
continental bishops in the eighth cen- 


tury seems to have been sufficiently 
simple. The earth was a circular plain, 
like king Arthur’s round table, and ap- 
parently eget the heavens which 
covered it, like a huge inverted bowl. 
The concave surface of this bowl was 
a solid firmament, with a sun, which 
moved along some particular track or 
groove, and probably a few convenient 
holes or hooks were so placed as to 
enable the angels to exhibit portable 
torches or lamps to light mankind by 
night. The intermediate space con- 
tained air and the other elements, and 
the confines of the earth and sky were 
fringed with impassable woods. Our 
mad poet, Lee, seems to have com- 
pletely exemplified their idea of the 
solidity of the heavens by the following 
lines in his CEdipus :— 


“O that, as oft I have at Athens seen 
The stage arise, and the big clouds descend, 
So now I might, in very deed, behold 
This solid earth and all yon marble heavens 
Meet, like the hands of Jove, to crush mankind.” 


This transmutation of worlds into lamps, 

and of angels into lamp-lighters, gave 
ne offence to Pope Zachary or to 
Bishop Boniface. Yet what can be 
more ridiculous ; what more unworthy 
of the glories of creation? The fact 
is, that several councils had forbidden 
the Christian prelates to study the 
works of the heathens ; and even Aus- 
tin, though possessed of considerable 
metaphysical subtilty, was in a great 
measure self taught. 

It seems pretty clear from the pre- 
mises, that ied must have either 
invented the system which subjected 
him to Papal censure, or have been 
taught it in the Irish academy of which 
he was an alumnus. The former sup- 
position is scarcely within the bounds 
of probability, and therefore we are in- 


clined to adopt the latter hypothesis, 
particularly as we find that there was 
something or other in the whole scheme 
of Scota-Hibernian Literature and Theo- 
logy, which gave great offence to the 
continental bishops. 

In a council held at Valence, in the 
year 855, the people were vehemently 
exhorted to reject the Aniles Pane 
fabulas Scotorum Hibernie—* The old 
wives fables of the Scots of Ireland”— 
and to stick to the Scriptures and the 
councils of Africa and Orange. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Virgil recanted his supposed errors, 
possessing more of the sagacity of the 
philosopher than of the ardent spirit 
of the martyr. This conclusion neces- 
sarily follows, from the circumstance 
of his subsequent promotion to @ 
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bishopric in the year 767, and his final 
canonization, as a saint, by the Roman 
see. That his works have perished is 
more to be regretted than wondered 
at, inasmuch as they were written in 
support of what was then held to be 
an heretical and iniquitous system, and 
it was deemed the bounden duty of the 
pious to destroy such dangerous books. 
The following historic fact will prove 
that the Irish literari either recorded 
or calculated with scrupulous accuracy 
’ the time of remarkable eclipses. We 
have elsewhere stated that the Ulster 
annals inform us, that in the years 664 
and 665, the people of this island were 
afflicted with a most dreadful pestilence. 
They further state that there had been 
an eclipse of the sun on the ninth 
hour of the kalends of May, in the 
year 664. In the course of the sum- 
mer, the whole heavens appeared on 
fire; and in August an awin mortality 
swept off multitudes of the people, 
insomuch that two-thirds of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland perished during the 
pestilence. Now the accurate Anglo- 
Saxon historian, Bede, corroborates 
every part of this statement, except 
the time of the eclipse, which he says 
took place on the 3d of May, at the 
tenth hour. Bede, who was born in 
the year 672, only eight years after the 
event which he thus records, might, 
one would suppose, be relied on in a 
matter of such notoriety, particularl 
as he states that the pestilence which 
followed the eclipse, depopulated the 
southern parts of England and the 
—, of Northumberland. Curious, 
owever, to ascertain which of the two 
accounts is the more accurate, a note 
of the facts was transmitted by us to a 
very eminent mathematician, professor 
Tuomson, of the Belfast Academical 
Institution, who was so kind as to cal- 
culate the exact time at which the 
eclipse in question really happened ; 
and it appeared that its greatest obscu- 
ration was at 40 minutes and 17 
seconds past three o'clock, on the 
evening of the first of May, 664. Now 
as the Trish annalist, in assigning the 
period of the eclipse, had evidently 
spoken of Roman time, it became ne- 
cessary to ascertain whether his ninth 
hour coincided on the first of May, 
664, with any and what portion of our 
hours of two, three, or four o’clock ; 
for the commencement of the eclipse 
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at London was at twenty minutes after 
two o'clock, and the termination at 
thirty-six mintues after four. The day 
having been accordingly divided into 
twelve parts, commencing with sunrise 
and terminating with sunset, it was 
found that the eclipse must have been 
perceptible at the ninth Roman hour 
on the first of May, and of course the 
Irishman’s calculation was perfectly 
correct. Bed. Hist. Eccl. hb. 3, c. 27. 

Primate Ussher, who has adverted 
to Bede’s error, accounts for it in the 
following manner :—Some of his 
friends, he presumes, had recollected 
the eclipse, and informed him gener- 
ally that it had happened in May, 664, 
Aware that it must have taken place 
on the day of the new moon, the his- 
torian had recourse to Dionysius’s 
cycle, in which the golden number 
XIX. indicated the 3d of May as the 
day required—and here his research 
terminated. 

As to grammar—some treatises are 
yet extant on this subject, written by 
Irish writers of the middle ages, and 
many others have perished. The most 
important of those which have es- 
caped the ravages of time is the Glos- 
sary of Cormac Mc. Cullionan, who 
about the year 900, was King of Mun- 
ster. In this work he explains the 
more difficult words of his native 
tongue, and collates them with the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
Mr. O'Reilly, the Irish lexicograp er, 
has asserted that this glossary is singu- 
larly enriched with names of plants, 
and that Irish dictionaries contain a 
fuller nomenclature of herbs than the 
lexicons of any other tongue in the 
world. This is the more remarkable, 
from the circumstance that our coun- 
try, though styled “Zhe Green Island,” 
and though the term “ Emerald Isle,” 
originally given by Paut Ricaup to Sr. 
HELENA, has been furtively applied to 
Ireland, does not contain so many 
species of plants as our neighbouring 
country England ; a fact which we lately 
learned from an eminent botanist, Dr. 
Drummond, of this town. We conclude 
from hence that the Irish must have 
= particular attention to the qua- 
ities and habits of plants, which pro- 
bably they connected with the poltel 
art, a subject which, from the treatises 
yet extant upon it, they appear to have 
very copiously discussed. 
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Joseph Scaliger (de Europeorum 
linguis) classes the Irish amongst the 
original or mother languages. Cam- 
den intimates that the Anglo-Saxon 
letters were borrowed from the [rish— 
and Dr, Johnson, in his English Dic- 
tionary, alleges the probability of the 
Saxons having no alphabet on their 
arrival in Great Britain. It seems 
clear indeed that they had not, because 
in the country from which they came, 
no such alphabet as the one which 
they used subsequently to their land- 
ing, can be found in any document or 
manuscript whatever. The circum- 
stance of the Anglo-Saxons sending 


their children to lreland for education, 


connected with the coincidence of 
their adopted alphabet with that of 
the Irish, sufficiently points out the 
source from which it was derived. 
The Irish themselves must have pos- 
sessed this alphabet from some inde- 
finite period of time—for they conti- 
nued its use in many of their most im- 
portant manuscripts—even when they 
were well acquainted with the Roman 
and the Greek characters. Now the 
Irish letters are very few in number— 
originally they were but seventeen—and 
it sometimes required a combination of 
several consonants to produce a sound 
which could have been better effected 
by one. Nothing could have induced a 
body of learned men, acquainted with 
a better alphabet, to persist in the use 
of so very imperfect a one as this, 
except the force of ay habit and that 
natural affection, which the mind re- 
tains for such things as have been 
transmitted to us from our ancestors, 
andare associated in idea with our native 
land. But the Irish tongue, though de- 
ficient, with respect to the number of 
its letters, was copious in words. It 
abounded in terms of law, as is evinced 


_in the writings of Judge Moran on 


legal subjects, a fine copy of which, 
with an interlined gloss, is extant in 
the hands of the assistant secretary of 
the Iberno-Celtic Society. Moran 
wrote in the year 90. The same ob- 
servations may be made with respect 
to the writings of Cormac Mac Art 
(A.D. 250,) and Cearnnadhe (A.D. 
742) which, with many other treatises 
on law, are, we believe, extant in the 
Sebright Collection, Trinity College 
Dublin Library, Class. H. No. 54. The 
Irish language has also been found pe- 


culiarly well adapted to poetry, both 
of the humorous and the rthetie kind ; 
and numberless unpublished manu- 
script poems, written in that tongue, 
are yet in existence. 

It has been asserted by some 
modern writers, that many learned 
men were compelled, in the middle 
ages, to seek refuge in Ireland, from 
the oeees excited against them 
by the barbarous hordes which then 
wasted the continent of Europe ; and 
that from these banished sages, the 
Irish acquired their knowledge of the 
alphabet, and such information in the 
arts and sciences as they really pos- 
sessed. Of the truth, however, of such 
an assertion we do not recollect to 
have seen any proof in the pages of 
ancient history. Is it credible that 
philosophers, conversant with the 
Greek and Latin languages, would 
have invented or communicated to the 
Irish, an imperfect alphabet comprising, 
only seventeen letters, when they had 
it in their power to make them tho- 
roughly acquainted with those more 
copious and complete alphabets used 
by the Greeks and the Romans? The 
supposition is eminently absurd. 

We have elsewhere shown that 
Christianity was planted in Ireland by 
some of the apostles themselves. From 
this pure source of theologic knowledge 
the first Irish proselytes imbibed t 
doctrines which their successors so 
strenuously advocated, both in this 
island and on the European continent. 
Hence in the very midst of those 
scenes of confusion and bloodshed 
which agitated and distracted Chris- 
tendom, and which, it is pretended, 
compelled the foreign literati to seek 
shelter in Ireland, many of the Hiber- 
nian divines had the boldness to pass 
over to the Continent, and preach the 
gospel there, with matchless zeal and 
intrepidity. Truly it seems to us 
evident that, in the middle ages, the 
foreigners who visited our island came 
here to dearn—not to teach the arts 
and sciences. 

Connected with poetry was music, 
which was scientifically taught in Irish 
academies. Ranulph Higden, who 
wrote in the 13th century, styles the 
Irish “ musica peritissimi.” GiRALDUS 
CaMBRENSIS, in the twelfth century, 
was quite enraptured with their Aar- 
mony, and affirmed that in this respect 
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they excelled all other nations. “ Their 
modulations,” said he, “are not slow 
and tedious as in the instruments of 
Britain to which we are habituated ; 


-but the sounds are rapid and precipi- 


tate, yet sweet and delightful. It is 
wonderful that the musical proportion 
is preserved, amidst such precipitate 
velocity of the fingers, and that the 
melody is rendered full and perfect, by 
an undeviating art, amidst such trem- 


‘bling modulations, such organic tones, 


so infinitely intricate, possessed of such 
agreeable swiftness, such unequal parity, 
such discordant concord. Whether the 
chords of the diatesseron or diapente 
be struck together, they begin and 
terminate in dulce, that all may be 
perfectly completed in charming sonor- 
ous melody. They commence and 
close their modulations with so much 
subtilty, and the tinklings of the slender 
strings sport so freely with the deep 
tones of the bass chords—so delicate] 
pleasing, so softly soothing—that it is 
manifest the perfection of their art lies 
in concealing art,” &c. &c. 

This is a description indicating the 
most consummate skill and execution 
in the performers. To prepare some 
passing discords (such as a ninth) in 
order to render, by their resolution 
into harmony, the succeeding concords 
more strikingly delightful, is a proof of 


Belfast. 
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masterly talent and invention, and on 
such points the evidence of Giraldus is 
decisively in favour of the Irish musi- 
cians. We learn from the poet DanTE 
that the improved harp and cithara 
had been introduced into Italy by the 
Irish ; and Fuller says, that at the 
Holy War, all the concert of Christen- 
dom would have made but imperfect 
music, if the Irish harp had been ab- 
sent. ' 

Cambrensis also bears honorable 
testimony as to the skill of the Irish in 
painting. In alluding to a coneord- 
ance of the four gospels which he saw 
in the church of Kildare, he speaks of 
the drawings with which it was orna- 
mented, in terms of high eulogium, 
alleging, if we rightly recollect, that 
they could not have been equalled by 
the pencil of Appelles. 

We hope, at an early opportunity, 
to resume and discuss the remaining 
branches of this subject, which we 
trust shall not be found devoid of 
interest, for those to whom an ac- 
count of our national literature may be 
acceptable. 

* (The above essay was read in manu- 

script, by its author, to the BELFast 
LitrERARY Society, about eleven years 
ago, but remained unpublished till the 
present time.] v4 


TO# ** 


IN ANSWER TO A LETTER, 


You wish me to forgive—forget, 
And would have kindness live, 

But ah! remembrance haunts me yet, 
And what must I forgive ? 


Must I forgive that only friend 
That o’er my faults would grieve ; 

But when they blamed me, would defend, 
And wish to disbelieve ? 


Can I forget life’s sunshine hours, 
Because those hours are past : 

A month or two will wither flowers, 
Must memory fade as fast ? 


The wish, if such a wish can live, 
Is uncomplied with yet : 
Your virtues dare me to forgive, 


My feelings to forget. 


; ; 


— ee emmy ge earbeteenaenn  —— 


Fatima 
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STORIES OF SECOND SIGHT AND APPARITION. 


I beg to assure my readers that I 
am neither superstitious nor visionar 
on the subject of dreams or appari- 
tions, but on the contrary, little disposed 
to place reliance on them, if not well 
authenticated. The difficulty certain] 
rests in the means of proof; but i 
would no more reject one history of a 
genuine apparition, because ninety-nine 
tales of deliberate imposture have been 
foisted upon human credulity, than I 
would refuse to give charity, upon the 
heartless principle that out of one 
hundred miserable mendicants, ninety- 
nine of them may be impostors. I 
would look with scorn upon the man 
who could refuse to assist even an im- 
postor, when in a state of destitutign 
and distress. With nearly a similar 
feeling would I contemplate your pom- 
pous philosophical rascals, who have 
neither the grace nor imagination to 

ut faith in a good ghost story, whether 
it be authenticated or not. Such men, 
be assured of it, are infidels in more 
— than ghostship. I myself, as I 
ave already said, am not superstitious, 
except where I have good grounds for 
being so; but, nevertheless, I never 
will be the man who would keep faith 
with such heretics on any subject. 
They are for reducing every kind of 
spirits to proof, and if you offer them 
a glass of weak whiskey punch, the 
fellows refuse to swallow it, until it be 
rendered perfectly philosophical by the 
addition of another glass, to give it, 
what they have not—consistency. 
They will, hear of apparition after 
apparition, and drink tumbler after 
tumbler; but I could never observe 
that a round dozen of either one or 
tother made any impression on their 
brain. In these cases they usually 
have the assurance to walk home sober 
and unconvinced. Such fellows are 
great sticklers for mechanics, and love 
all kinds of machinery but the super- 
natural. They never read poetry—or 
if they do, it is only to see where the 


logic lies, like the worthy man who, 
after perusing Virgil with great atten- 
tion, sapiently closed the book and 
exclaimed—* All very well, language 
grammatical and accurate enough ; but 
what does it prove 2” These men make 
excellent Fellows of Colleges, and are 
remarkable for bearing especially choice 
matter-of-fact faces. Let one of them 
hear of a patent invention for opening 
oysters or darning stockings, and he 
immediately boasts the advantages of 
mechanical science. They have excel- 
lent appetites, too, for ory thing but 
that which is supernatural ; love Moun- 
sieur Ude, and the transcendental phi- 
losophy, and are ony devoted to 
more tables than the logarithmal. 
Some of them will undertake to resolve 
you the miracles of the Bible by the 
aid of German philosophy, concluding 
that because they cannot understand 
the philosophy, they ought not to be- 
lieve the miracles. You might as well 
pull one of them by the nose as men- 
tion witchcraft seriously in his presence 
—indeed, better; for they bear the 
pull with much more patience than 
they do the witchcraft. They conclude, 
too, that because they are no conjurers 
themselves, there never must have been 
such persons in the world. In fact, 
they have usually a great deal of the 
sheep in them, especially after dinner ; 
and any man who has had an opportu- 
nity of seeing them grapple with a leg 
of mutton, will easily believe me. One 
of this class reminds me ofaturtle; being 
slow, fat, heavy, and contented under 
the shell of ignorance and unbelief 
which covers him ; and, truly, I have 
seen them, when dressed and cut up, 
afford a very rich repast at several 
tables of my acquaintances. In Brace- 
bridge-hall, the fat-headed gentleman 
who, like a slow-hound, eternally pur- 
sued the same joke against Master 
Simon, was one of these ungodly Sad- 
ducees, differing widely from the thin- 
faced, lively little gentleman so fond 
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of the supernatural, and whose head 
on one side had a delapidated look, 
like the haunted wing of an old man- 
sion long abandoned by the family. 
to sit on the haunted 
side of the little fellow’s head, and 
come down with a history’ of the 
murderer who was discovered by the 
spirit of his sweetheart, and prosecuted 
by her, after seven years, ima court of 
justice. “ It was one murky night in 
the middle of December, the tempest 
howled along the sky, like a Whig 
cabinet leaving office; the thunder, 
Sir, was of the choicest description, 
and the lightning peculiarly brilliant—” 
Tut! Excuse me, gentle reader—I 
was about to disclose the murder to 
the little fellow, who, I am certain 
is dreadfully disappointed. I have 
seen men, however, who were of far 
stronger faith in the supernatural than he. 
Poor Shamus Ewh! Commend me, 
after all, to a man who, like him, was 
haunted on both sides of his head. 
Nay, for the matter of that, his head 
was the sepulchral monument of half 
the parish ; his eye, by the mere dint 
of faith in his own stories, had become 
cold and rayless; his face was worn 
away into the hue and hardness of a 
tombstone, that apparently wanted only 
the inscription ; and as for his voice, 
nothing could be more decidedly appa- 
ritional. He was also afflicted with 
what is called a curch-yard cough—but 
that made an excellent accompaniment 
to his narratives. Indeed Shamus, 
owing to the force of his own imagina- 
tion, and the fact of his having had a 
leg and thigh buried in the grave of 
his predecessors, was frequently at a 
loss to know whether he should class 
himself with the living or the dead. 
Sometimes, it is said, he used to iden- 
tify himself with his own ghost for the 
time being, and mentioned himself and 
the hero of his story by the epithet we. 
They may talk about the invisibility 
of spirits; but I deny that doctrine, 
and bring forward Shamus to disprove 
it. The truth is, no ghost could escape 
him: if there was one at all any where 
secreted in the neighbourhood, Shamus 
detected it, and immediately informed 
the whole parish. As sure as you be- 
came acquainted with him, so certain 
was he to see your fetch in a fortnight. 
Shamus, in fact, had not only the gift 
of second sight, but of third sight, or 
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fourth sight, if I may say so, Fairies, 
fetches, banshees, lianhanshees, will- 
Ce death-watches, white wo- 
men, black men, and all the variety of 
the genuine supernatural, were familiar 
to him. No man living was so well 
acquainted with the other world, and 
with good reason; for he spent as 
much, and more of his time in it than 
he did in this. Some young wags in 
the village wanted Shamus to get a 
tombstone placed over his leg and 
thigh, to the expenses of which they 
offered to contribute. For some time 
he refused to embrace the proposal, but 
at length he was pressed into compli- 
ance. The tombstone was got, and 
the following epitaph furnished to 
Shamus by an imp of a schoolboy who 
owed him many supernatural obliga- 
tions :— 

Underneath this marble stone, 

( The villain, it was common limestone.] 

Lies Shamus Ewh, ochone! ochone ! 

Except a single leg and thigh, 

And all the rest of his body. 

Poor Shamus! he appears before 
me this moment ; but whether living 
or dead is a point as doubtful to me as 
it often was to himself. God bless 
— coffin face, Shamus! It is longer 

think than usual, and I very much 
fear that you have hopped to the grave, 
where you became a more perfect man 
than you had been for many a long 
year out of it. If you de dead, Sha- 
mus, I take it as an unfriendly thing in 

ou, who were my old shanahas, not to 

ave come and informed me of the 
time and manner of your death. That 
at least was due to me. 

There are men, indeed, whom it 
would be a species of small infi- 
delity to doubt on any subject. [ 
allude especially to your adroit and 
imperturbable liars; yet it is amaz- 
ing to think with what irreverence 
they are treated by the dull portion 
of society. I would rather, for m 
own part, smell my dinner throug 
the bars of a tavern railing, in compan 
with an able, fluent liar, than eat veni- 
son and drink champagne with a plod- 
ding villain, who speaks as solemnly as 
if he were giving evidence on a case of 
life and death in a court of justice. If 
there be a purgatorial settlement on this 
earth, it is to be planted at the elbow 
of such a person. Like the eel men- 


tioned by the naturalists, he torpedizes 
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those whom he touches ; for he is not 
only dull himself, but the fruitful cause 
of dulness in others. A glance from 
his bullet, doltish eye,comes about you 
with something like the comfort of a 
wet blanket in December. Enter into 
a contest with him, and in five minutes 
you will not know on which side of 
the question you are disputing ; neither 
will he. All the embellishments of 
conversation, which I hold to be pure 
lying, he is wicked enough to lop off. 
The man has no more poetry in him 
than a black pudding; is a most dis- 
agreeable companion, and only fit for 
death-bed conversutions, or sifting evi- 
dence at a coroner’s inquest. Yet 
notwithstanding the power he possesses 
of communicating his torpor to others, 
I am bound to state that t never knew 
him to succeed in quashing, or in the 
slightest degree affecting by his dulness 
the genuine and oily liar. No; that 
table character always rises above 
all opposition, and indeed thrives in 
fiction the better for it. The original 
lie is always outstripped by that which 
he tells to defend it. Your thorough 
liar, be it understood, is never malig- 
nant—never slanders or defames.. On 
the contrary, he is benevolent, and 
sometimes, by the dint of lying, suc- 
ceeds in reconciling enemies who would 
otherwise never meet each other with 
good temper or kindness. Then his 
ies are always of such a description 
that they cannot be contradicted even 
by those who feel that every word is in- 
vention. These men are ornaments to 
convivial society, and possess a power 
analogous to that which is aseribed to 
fairies. Where a story from a com- 
mon man appears nothing but a rude 
and ragged cave or a barren rock— 
they, by anointing your eyes with the 
oil of fiction, present it to you as a 
lordly palace, bedecked with light, 
beauty, and magnificence. 

The most inimitable of this class that 
Iever had the luxury of meeting, was the 
late George M—ds, Esq. George was 
the Walter Scott of the convivial table. 
In fact I never knew a man who could 
lie with such grace, ease, and dignity. 
He, too, never told a lie to injure mor- 
tal. George could give you a romance 
in the style of Ivanhoe, in which he 
himself always bore a leading part ; or 
relate a fasionable novel of the New 
Burlington-street school, with surpass- 


ing effect. The history of his hunting 
feats, and an enumeration of the im- 
mense sums he won at play, are the 
best things of their kind extant. If he 
won a thousand pounds, for instance, 
it was certain to be a thousand pounds, 
thirteen and five-pence three farthings ; 
thus always introducing the broken 
money in order to preserve the keep- 
ing, and to show you that the circum- 
stances must have happened. How 
else could he have remembered them 
so minutely ? The man, however, who 
wished to hear George in all his glory, 
should have been present when he began 
to give his account of the Irish rebellion 
of 98, which he was well acquainted with 
from personal knowledge. Never have 
I heard any thing in the way of histo- 
rical narrative, either on or off paper, 
at all to be compared to it in brillianey 
and power. One inference, too, might 
have been clearly and justly drawn 
from it by the audience, which was, 
that the government must have treated 
him badly, shamefully, and with base 
ingratitude ; because, in point of fact, 
had it not been for George, the whole 
fortune of the campaign in that sad 
business would have gone against the 
loyalists. Then George’s manner of 
relating his adventures was always 
equal, if not superior, to the matter. 
Materiem superabat opus. There he sat, 
his threadbare face and lively dark eyes 
beaming with something between an 
expression of complacency and a posi- 
tive smile, both probably produced by 
the novelty of his facts and imagery, 
which, though described as having 
come within his personal knowledge, 
had, on the contrary, all been created 
at the moment. No fiction ever 
flowed on more freely or unob- 
structed. There was no putting him 
out of story or out of countenance. 
Indeed so much had his narratives the 
air and consistency of truth, that I 
have known men, who prided them- 
selves very much on their penetration, 
to have often been taken in by them. 
Not the worst thing about George was 
his readiness to charge several of his 
friends with invention. One in parti- 
cular he nicknamed “lying Alick,” but 
upon perfectly fair grounds. *Tis true, 
Alick was what a punster is to 
a wit, when cusuaet with George 
himself. He was happy at a short 
monosyllabic lie, could invent a single 
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fact at one flight; but his wing soon 
tired, and down he came, until he ga- 
thered himself again, and concocted 
another small incident, in which no 
earthly being, except the narrator, 
could feel any concern. If you met 
Alick, for instance, he would tell you 
that he had just lunched with my 
Lord O’ N——, and was asked to dine 
with him to-morrow. This wasa lie. 
Poor George was, notwithstanding his 
happiness at fiction, an inoffensive, 
honest man, who in the intercourse of 
life, but especiallyin the practical trans- 
actions of business, was strictly bound 
by truth. To be sure he had one fail- 
ing, but that was more than overba- 
lanced by his talent at lying. He 
gave cursedly bad suppers. Of this I 
am myself a living proof; and never 
will the man who gives bad suppers 
receive indulgence at my hands :—but 
what was worse, a good glass of whis- 
key punch I never drank at his 
table. ’Tis true, I might overlook the 
indifferent supper, but the bad punch 
never. On both these subjects, I often 
remonstrated with him, in a manner so 
earnest, that it must have showed him 
the deep interest I took in his refor- 
mation. George’s standing supper 
was cockles, of which he was barefaced 
enough to serve up five courses! Now, 
I ask, who could stand that ? Cockles, 
I grant, are very good in their place ; 
but on George’s table no such thing as 
a decent cockle ever made its appear- 
ance. The fact was, that the children 
and servants always picked out the 
cocks below stairs ; and when you sat 
down, it soon became evident that you 
were digging in vain among a magnifi- 
cent pile of empty shells. This was 
monstrous and deserved exposure. To 
aman like me, who am no concholo- 
gist, and love a good supper, it was 
altogether a bitter disappointment. 
George, when about forty-five, joined 
adebating society that had been got 
up by a set of young fellows who were 
anxious to improve themselves in ora- 
tory. He was, of course, admitted by 
acclamation, having been well known 
to most of them. The first night on 
which he spoke, I was present by his 
express invitation. They voted him 


into the chair ; after which he arose and 
said—* In rising up, Mister Chairman, 
to express, without fear, favour, or af- 
fection” 


Having proceeded thus 
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far, he was greeted with a “ hear, hear,” 
by some one in the corner of 
the room. George turned hastily 
about, and shouted, with something of 
alarm, where, where? In a moment 
all present were in convulsions, 
and George resumed his speech, still 
addressing Mr. Chairman, as if he 
himself had not presided. It was, 
however, a vile effort—that is the 
truth. Indeed he felt it to be such ; 
for after pursuing his own meaning 
through a multiplicity of empty words, 
as if he had been hunting a stray 
cockle through a dish of unprofitable 
shells, he exclaimed —“ Gentlemen, 
eloquence is ousted—but no matter— 
I'll sit down, and give you the rebel- 
lion.” He accordingly took his seat ; 
and from the moment he got on his 
regimentals until he overthrew the 
rebels, his audience were bound. as if 
by the spell of an enchanter. Poor 
George! He died after a surfeit of 
cockles, eaten in town whilst his family 
were out at his country residence, 
Cockle Lodge. He made lying Alick 
his executor. In a little church-yard 
beside the “ Lodge,” he now lies 
buried ; and what is not inappropriate, 
considering his character, an old sun- 
dial stands beside his grave, which, to tell 
the truth, is as great a liar as he was, 
for it never points to the right hour. 
A friend of mine was requested to 
write his epitaph, who, thinking it a 
pity that such talents should pass into 
obscurity, suggested a simple motto as 
a hint to his survivors—De mortuis nil 
nisi VERUM. ‘This hint was taken; 
but the motto was rather a stumbling- 
block to the illiterate, although I my- 
self am of opinion that all wheels 
ought to be written in a dead language. 
The following was added about a year 
after his death :— 


Here lies George M——ds, no common dust, 
of whom, although he 

died 

of a cockle-surfeit, 

it is but just to state, for the benefit 
of those who may come after 
him, 
that he was unrivalled at 
INVENTING TRUTH, 


This, to be sure, was rather disguis- 
ing his talents than openly rescuing 
them from obliv—Hilloa, our fancy ! 
Easy, gentle reader; what is all this 
I set out with some- 


twaddle about ? 
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thing relative to ghosts, and here I 
find myself describing men who were 
talented at conversational fiction. The 
two subjects have certainly no con- 
nexion, as I will prove, if you can mus- 
ter patience enough to hear me. 
Away then, levity ; I give you to the 
winds. Hush! hush! let me compose 
myself. Iam now returning to a sub- 
ject which lies on my heart in spite of 
the world, unfeeling as it is, with a 
solemn tenderness that touches it at 
once into happiness and sorrow. I go 
back to the scenes of my youth, to my 
native hills and glens, to the moun- 
tains, and the lakes, and the precipices, 
which turn my memory into one 
dreamy landscape, checkered by the 
clouds and sunshine of joy and tears. 
Why is it that the heart melts and the 
eye fills, when we think of our early 
home? Why is it that every dell, and 
shaw, and streamlet, how inconsider- 
able soever they may be in reality, 
draw back our hearts to them with a 
power so delightful and so melancholy ? 
Simply because they possessed our 
first affections. They were the earliest 
objects on which our young spirits 
poured themselves forth. Our hearts 

ew into them, and the soul mourns 
for that which was dear to her. A 
friend, a brother, a sister, may assume 
a new character calculated to sever 
hearts that had been knit, one would 
think, never to be disunited. The 
mountains, however, of our native 
place cannot change, the river that 
wimples through the hazel glen cannot 
offend us; the broomy knoll is guiltless 
of a crime against the boy who sported 
and was joyful on it. We naturally 
love that which has made us happy, 
whether it be a man or a mountain, 
and we love that best which first won 
us to enjoyment. 

The little story I am now about to 
relate, concerning second sight, is con- 
nected with the scenes of my early 
boyhood. The facts were precisely as 
I shall detail them, and I beg that the 
reader will do me the favour to dismiss 
all scepticism touching the truth of an 
occurrence which I am able to explain 
by no other theory than that of second 
sight. It occurred in the month of 
April. I, my brother, and seven or 
eight of our young acquaintances, were 
playing at the game of Wide-windows, 
which being one of pursuit, requires 
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fleetness of foot. The field in which 
we played was part of a large sheep- 
walk belonging to a respectable farmer 
named M‘Crea. It was one of those 
level holmes that usually stretch along 
the margin of a river, as this in fact 
did. Around us swelled the smooth 
hills, lying in the fresh verdure of 
spring, covered here and there by 
flocks of sheep whose lambs frisked 
and gambolled in wanton mirth—now 
running in flighty circles around their 
dams, then starting off in mad little 
excursions, performed at the top of 
their speed, and instantly returning 
again, their swiftness increasing as 
they approached the mamma, thinking 
that they had actually performed some- 
thing for the world to wonder at: the 
poor, foolish, old sheep, too, who was 
evidently of the same opinion, bless- 
ing her stars, all the while, that there 
was not such another lamb in the uni- 
verse; but mothers are mostly fools in 
this respect. The evening was an 
evening which I have never seen 
equalled from that day to this. In 
fact how it strayed to our climate I 
know not ; it certainly did not belong 
to this country. A man should travel 
to Italy or the south of France to get 
a glimpse of such an evening, and it 
would be well worth his while to 
trudge it every step, for the express 
_ I myself have been through 
taly, France, Spain, resided at Con- 
stantinople for three years, supped on 
Mount Lebanon, came round with a 
sweep to Bagdat, where I challenged 
and killed three Cadis for abusing 
Dan O'Connell behind his back ; es- 
caped from that, and slipped over to 
Mecca, where [—but there is no use 
in going on any farther. At all events, 
I have been in every country under 
the sky, where any thing at all in the 
shape of a good evening could be 
come at, yet I am bound to declare as 
an honest man, and an Irishman, that 
I would match that Irish evening against 
any foreign evening in or out of 
Europe. The sky was one cloudless 
expanse of blue, from the western rim 
of which that pleasant fellow, the sun, 
who was in excellent good humour at 
the time, shot his rays slantingly, and 
in a very handsome manner indeed, 
upon the earth. It was certainly as 
genteel sunshine as a man could wish, 
and the whole thing did him infinite 
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eredit. It was not, on the other hand, 
a flaring, vulgar, evening. No; there 
was a freshness and delicacy of light 
mingling in quiet radiance with the 
still beauty of nature, as it gradually 
developed itself in buds and blossoms 
and flowers, under the balmy influ- 
ence of spring. Like a bottle of 
champagne, or what is better still, a 
good tumbler of whiskey punch, it 
was calculated to make a man’s heart 
rejoice within him. The golden beams, 
resembling the light of a young beauty’s 
eyes, fell upon the still earth with that 
trembling lustre to which modesty 
gives a character at once tender and 
exquisite. There they lay, earth and 
sky, like two young fools, silent and 
blushing, peeping at each other, whilst 
their hearts gushed with love, both 
apparently on the eve of a declaration. 
How still, how beautiful, how soft, 
how full of pathos to a bluestocking, 
was that celebrated evening! 

“The forest seem’d to listen for the rustling of 
_ its leaves, 

And the very skies to glisten in the hope of 

summer eves.”’ 

Down to the left, the river ran between 
two hanging hills, whose sides were 
covered with furze, now in full flower 
and fragrance. Up to our right, im- 
mediately on the banks of that blessed 
stream, stood the beautiful and seques- 
tered homestead of Roger M‘Faudeen, 
its white walls shining from among the 
trees, and its chimney sending up a 
straight column of blue smoke, undis- 
turbed in its symmetry 7.8 single 
breath of air. Give me, after all, the 
sweet, secluded spot of unpretending 
beauty, which, clothed with the charm 
of early love, the heart can take in at 
aglance. Let the eye lose itself upon 
the awful magnificence of the Ss, 
and the imagination be stunned by the 
grandeur of the Pyrenees—let any 
man who chooses, admire the voluptu- 
ous beauty of an Italian landscape, as 
he would the charms of a lovely 
woman without modesty—for me, I 
prefer the soft retreat that lies between 
the hills, every spot of which is bound 
to the spirit by some early incident or 
association,—in the same manner that 
I would a modest female with whose 
virtues I am acquainted. There are 
women, as there are landscapes, that 
do not strike the eye or heart, at a 
first glance, but who, upon a. longer 
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intimacy, gradually disclose virtue after 
virtue, and charm after charm, until; 
before we are conscious of it, we find 
them irrevocably fixed in our affections, 
and wonder why we did not at first 
perceive their loveliness. In both 
cases the object holds its influence with 
more enduring tenderness over our 
hearts, and indeed generally lasts 
until they perish together. How 
sweet were the glimpses of the river, 
as it bended through the meadows that 
lay between the holme whereon we 
played, and Roger's house! How 
calmly did it flow between the banks 
from which the osiers dipped gently 
into its stream! 


* Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 

Ah fields beloved in vain, 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain. 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.” 


God bless you, Gray! you are wor- 
thy, if only for having written the 
elegy in a country church-yard, to be 
called “ Twilight Gray,” while the 
world lasts. 

As we were engaged at play on the 
evening I have described, lighthearted 
and innocent as the lambs about us, 
each and all intent upon our pastimes, 
I at once felt such an elevation of soul, 
such serenity of mind, such a sense of 
intense happiness, as I have never 
since, even in a comparatively faint 
degree, experienced, I thought my 
physical gravity had been dissolved into 
nothing, and that I could absolutely 
tread upon air, Emotions, at first un- 
directed to any object, but balmy, de- 
lightful, and ethereal, crowded upon 
me. I instantly abandoned my position 
in the game, the range of which I con- 
sidered to be too limited for my powers, 
I bounded with shoutings of rapture 
and exultation over the fields, threw 
myself into a thousand antic attitudes, 
leaped, caprioled, and gamboled like a 
young) puppy, and in fact felt pre- 
cisely the same class of sensations 
described by Sir Humphry Davy, 
after having inhaled oxalic gas,—ineffa- 
ble rapture and happiness, together 
with an inconceivably vivid reproduc- 
tion in my memory of all the circum- 
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stances that had affected me with 
pleasure during the preceding two or 
three years. External objects I did 
not notice, nor had they any influence 
over me. I was actually inspired ; 
borne away by an afflatus so transport- 
ing, that description fails in givin 
even a feeble notion of it. At cout 
I stood still near my companions, who 
having observed my countenance to 
change, instantly surrounded me ; but I 
saw them not. They asked me why I 
got pale, and why my eyes were fixed. 
To this I could make no reply ; my 
physical senses had abandoned me; I 
could neither see, speak, nor hear, for 
some minutes. Their power, however, 
seemed to have withdrawn from out- 
ward things, only to give a more pierc- 
ing and intense perception to my 
imagination, for they evidently merged 
into it, until it became almost super- 
natural. In this state I remained for 
a few minutes, my face pale as ashes, 
and my eyes wild and fixed, but vague, 
sharp, and gleaming. A chasm ensued 
in my recollection, occasioned by 
my having lapsed into insensibility. 
On recovering, I found myself exhaust- 
ed, full of wonder, and quite drenched 
with perspiration. 

“John,” said I, to my brother, 
“come home; our sister Mary is 
there before us.” She was a favourite 
sister. 

“No such thing,” he replied, “ we 
did not expect her. Did you hear she 
was to come ?” 

“ No—but I know she is at home. 
I saw her this moment.” 

“ You saw her! Where ?” 

I then described to him the vision I 
had seen during my ecstacy, which was 
precisely what I now relate. It ap- 

red to me that I saw my sister, 
then only about three months married, 
coming down the road which led to 
our house, and what is singular, I felt 
not — at this, although I knew, 
or ought to have remembered, that 
the road was invisible from the holme 
where I stood. At first I observed in 
my mind’s eye only a female figure, 
which presently became more de- 
fined in outline as it advanced. The 
dress, however, was new to me, and 
I did not for a moment suspect it 
to be my sister. By and bye the fea- 
tures began ‘to develope themselves, 
until they were impressed clearly upon 
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my vision as hers. Henceforward my 
eye followed. her for about eighty 


perch e went down the village 
ee hands with a Mrs. 


Thomas—gave an apple to a neigh- | 


bour’s child that she met near our 
door, then entered our house—kissed 
my mother and youngest sister, who 
were the only two of the family at 
home, and having laid aside her cloak 
and bonnet, she sat at the right hand 
side of the hearth. 

When I related this to my brother, 
I asked him to come home, as we had 
not seen her for a month. 

He only laughed at me, however, 
and declined leaving his playfellows. 

I replied that et I had said was 
true, that I had seen her, and that I 
would go home whether he accompa- 
nied me or not. On my own mind the 
impression was so strong as to leave 
no doubt whatsoever of its truth. 

I remember that on separating from 
my companions, J hear - brother 
say : “ Something ails him ; I see it by 
his wild looks.” 

The boys assented to this, and one 
of them culled after me to know wh 
I cried, or if any of them had acci+ 
dentally hurt me; for I should have 
told the reader, that after having reco- 
vered from the state of excitement in 
which I saw the vision, the tears flowed 
in torrents from my eyes. ’Tis true 
they were not accompanied by sorrow, 
but were evidently produced by hyste- 
ria, as they came involuntarily, and 
much to my relief. Altogether I felt, 
when this singular affection had passed 
away, that no consideration could in- 
duce me to undergo it again. The 
impression it left behind, notwithstand- 
ing the ecstatic transports with which it 
came upon me, were decidedly painful, 
if not agonizing. I immediately pro- 
ceeded home, accompanied by my 
brother, who, fearing that I was really 
ill, overtook me. On entering the 
house, judge of what I must have felt, 
when I found my sister on the very seat, 
and in the very dress I beheld in the 
vision—a dress, too, which I had never 
seen on her before. I instantly asked 
her if she had spoken to, and shaken 
hands with, Mrs. Thomas ?—She had. 
Had she given an apple to little James 
Delany ?—She had. Everything, in fact, 
occurred literally as I had seen it! 

Now before I speak to the philoso- 
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hers about this, let me inform them 
r their comfort that it is emphatically 
no fiction, that all the circumstances 
are accurately given, and that I could 
I next beg to ask 
the infidels how they would explain or 
account for it. Let the scientific men 
attack it ; let the physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries, barbers, and resurrection- 
ists, on the one hand, all have at it : 
Let the fellows of college try it, the 
doctors and bachelors of divinity, par- 
sons, curates, parish clerks, and sex- 
tons, on the other hand, all grapple 
with it. Any man within the extremi- 
ties of his profession, from the state 
physician and surgeon general, to the 
aforesaid resurrectionist—any man 
from a bishop to a grave-digger, who 
will undertake to solve it by any other 
theory than second sight, is welcome 
to send in his solution before the 
eighth day of next month, and if it be 
written in any thing like decent suffer- 
able grammar, and contain one idea 
not already worn to tatters, I hereby 
pledge myself that Mr. Poplar will 
give it insertion. 
I now proceed to another circum- 
stance equally authentic, quorum pars 
fui. In the town of C w, lived a 
man, whose name was F r, a watch- 
maker, who, in consequence of having 
lost his sight, was compelled to retire 
from business. I had lodge.in his 
house for some months before what I 
shall relate occurred. His sight did 
not fail him in early life, so that he 
was, at the period 1 speak of, about 
seventy years of age. One Saturday 
evening in the month of June, he and 
I were sitting in his own garden after 
the sun had gone down, where he told 
me that he intended in a month or so 
to go to Dublin, for the purpose of 
having an operation performed on his 
eyes. I never saw him in better 
spirits, and as he dwelt with manifest 
satisfaction upon the pleasure he con- 
templated by the restoration of his 
vision, I ventured to observe, that in 
case the operation succeeded, he 
himself would be a living witness of 
the reality of second sight. He smiled 
benevolently, and replied, that he 
hoped he would live to settle that diffi- 
cult question. We then separated, 
each to his repose. The next morning 
about six orclock, I had just shaved, 
and was proceeding to wash, when 1 
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heard a shriek from F——'s wife, and 
immediately, in a loud cry, she called 
upon their daughter. “ Your father,” 
said she, “has fainted ; come up for 
God’s sake.” I slept on the same 
floor with this amiable and respectable 
old couple, so that there was nothing 
but a lobby between us. On hearing 
the cry I hastily wiped my hands and 
ran to their bed-room. As I entered, 
the husband, half dressed, was lying 
on the carpet, his head and shoulders 
supported by his wife; he gave one 
deep sigh, then his under jaw fell, and 
I saw that all was over. 

When the daughter arrived we at- 
tempted to recover him, but in vain ; a 
few minutes convinced us that, what- 
ever medical skill might do, we could 
do nothing. They then begged me to 
run up and acquaint his son with what 
had happened. I did so. Two or 
three minutes brought me to his house. 
On rapping at the hall-door, I found 
by the delay in opening it, that the 
family had not yet risen. It was then 
about twenty minutes past six of a 
Sunday morning. After waiting and 
rapping three or four times, the servant 
maid, with a cloak about her shoulders, 
opened the door without unchaining 
it, and putting out rather a frost-bitten 
nose, asked what I wanted. She in- 
stantly recognized me, however, and 
without more ado showed me into the 
parlour. 

“ Tell your master,” said I, “that I 
wish to speak to him on the instant.” 

Ere she had time to reply, her mis- 
tress entered the room, exhibiting an 
unusual degree of agitation. 

«Oh, Mr. W .” said she, “he is 
dead! he is dead!” and she imme- 
diately burst into tears. 

“ Dead!” said I, feigning astonish- 
ment—” who is dead ?” 

“You need not conceal it,” she re- 
plied, “ Mr. F ris dead!” 

“ Which of them ?” I inquired ; “ is 
it your Mr. F er 

“No, no;” she returned, “but my 
father-in-law ; I know he is dead. It 
is not fifteen minutes since he was with 
me.” 

The husband now entered the par- 
lour, and appeared to labour under 
amazement, doubt, and apprehension. 

“ What is this ?” hesenquired ; “ has 
any thing happened my father ?” 

“ Your father !” said Iy°“ why what 
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could lead you to suppose such a 
thing ?” 

“ Mrs. F———r,” he replied, “ awoke 
me about fifteen minutes ago, and said 
that my father was dead /” 

“Mrs. I’ r,” said I, “ let me 
know the circumstances ?” 

She related them precisely as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Tt is now,” she continued, “ about 
fifteen or twenty minutes since my 
father-in-law came to the bed side to 
me, and putting his hand upon my 
forehead, pressed it, until I awoke. On 
looking up, I saw him standing over 
me, with a countenance rather in sor- 
row and affection than otherwise. Be- 
fore I had time to speak to him, he 
said in a solemn voice :— 

“* Margaret, tell Joe to get up and 
go down to his mother. She and 
Margaret (this was his own daughter) 
have none to take care of them now ; 
they are alone.’” Having said this,” she 
continued, “he stooped down and kissed 
me, adding—' God bless you, my dear, 
you were ever kind to me.’ I could 
not understand such a scene,” said the 
daughter-in-law ; “it was so odd and 
strange. 1 looked up with an inten- 
tion of asking what he meant, but I 
discovered that it was only then that I 
had awoke, and on opening my eyes, 
and rubbing them, I found that he was 

ne. I awoke my husband imme- 

iately, and in truth we were actually 
discussing this extraordinary circum- 
stance when your knock alarmed us. 
I felt that it was a message to inform 
us of his death, Now tell us truly is 
he dead ?” 

“It is very strange,” said I; “but 
I fear he is dead. Let us, however, 
get medical aid immediately.” 

“Yes,” she replied, bursting again 
into tears, “ he is dead !” 

We procured medical assistance, but 
her dream was verified ; he had gone 
to his rest. Now I was an actor in 
this melancholy drama, myself, and I 
protest as solemnly as man can protest, 
that it is a truth, without one atom of 


exaggeration. 

Come on, ye Saddusaical rogues ! 
here I take my stand. Resolve me 
this, if you are able ; but I know you 
are not able, ye miserable creatures, 
I defy you in sqttadrons, and with my 
single arm Iwill undertake to crush 
you in platoons. No; I eat my 
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words. I will be assisted by a splen- 
did array of genius. I range myself 
with Greece and Rome—with os 
dotus and Livy: and if that does not 
satisfy you, then you must face the 
oriental Mollahs and Brahmins. But 
that is not all; here come Albertus 
Magnus, Cardan, Paracelsus, Francis- 
cus Picus Mirandola, Olaus Magnus, 
and Pontopopidan. Tremble again, 
Here come Bodinus, Debrio, Remi- 
gius, Gaffarel, De Loger, De Lanore— 
all good Catholics. Then come Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, Camerarius, Perkins, 
Mathers, Glanville, Scott, Hopkins, 
Baxter, and Henry More the’ Platonist. 
Are you satisfied ? No, I annihilate 
you by the names of Dr. Sam John- 
son, John Wesley, and Adam Clarke ; 
but there is no use if exhausting my 
learning upon you. I might quote 
Cornelius Agrippa, Mestinel, Dela- 
campus, Julianus, Delampus, Melan- 
thusus, Prisculus, Trobantus, Mella- 
grinus, and a whole host of others, every 
man of whom could not only beat you 
on the agen, but show you, that 
on any other subject connected with ex- 
tensive learning, ye are little less than 
the very title poses of reading—so far 
at least as honest and _ substantial 
spirits are concerned. 

I next proceed to my second and 
concluding history of authentic appari- 
tions, for I do not look upon the case 
of my own seer-ship as one that comes 
under the character of a ghost story. 
In a certain part, then, of Ireland, 
which, for good reasons, I shall not 
mention, lived a man named Walker. 
As a farmer his circumstances in life 
were respectable, as were his connex- 
ions, his character, and education. He 
was one of those silent men who pass 
through the world blameless, and with- 
out offence. His disposition was mild, 
but marked by a firmness of character 
amounting oceasionally to inflexibility. 
To unimpeachable honesty, he united 
a stern placidity of manner, that 
caused him to be respected almost at a 
first glance, and although peaceable, he 
possessed courage, both moral and phy- 
sical, in a high degree. One observa- 
tion more is essential to the comple- 
tion of his outline ; he looked upon all 
accounts of apparitions and superna- 
tural appearances with the most pro- 
found contempt; but he lived to 
change his opinions. Such a person, in 
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consequence of his integrity and intel- 
ligence, is always useful at assizes, as 
a juror. In fact, ever since the thir- 
tieth year of his age, he had served in 
that capacity, with the reputation of 
being a shrewd, honest, and humane 
man, who permitted nothing to sway 
him from the direct line of his duty. 
In a word he was respected and es- 
teemed by all classes. 

Walker had been about five years 
a juror, when a very delicate and dis- 
tressing case of infanticide came on ut 
the M—assizes. The persons charged 
with the crime were two females of 
rather respectable station in society. 
They were sisters ; one of them prin- 
cipal, the other her accomplice. The 
trial, which .excited deep interest, 
lasted a whole day. Walker was 
foreman, and displayed during its pro- 
gress much discrimination and know- 
ledge of character. The elder sister, 
who was the mother and murderess of 
the child paid the heavy penalty of 
her crime; but the younger, though 
she received the same sentence, did 
not share the same fate. There were 
strong circumstances of mitigation in 
her case, for her guilt arose principally 
from the affection she bore to her un- 
happy sister, and the sway the other 
had over her. She was young, beau- 
tiful, innocent, and, from the impulse of 
her own heart, utterly incapable of 
lending herself to the perpetration of 
such a crime. The jury, of whom, as 
I said, Walker was foreman, strongly, 
and with tears in their eyes, recom- 
mended her to mercy. The judge 
said he would back the recommenda- 
tion with all his influence, but that he 
must, in the mean time, pass the sen- 
tence of the law upon both. Never, 
probably, was a scene so afflicting wit- 
nessed in a court of justice. i 
face was convulsed, and every chee 
drenched with tears. The judge was 
compelled to pause several times while 
he addressed them, and on coming to 
the specific terms of their sentence, his 
Voice utterly failed him. When it 
was pronounced among the sobs and 
groans of a weeping court, the younger 
folded her sister in an agonizing em- 
brace: “Emily,” she exclaimed, “I 
will die with you.” 

“No,” replied her sister with calm- 
ness, “the innocent must not suffer 
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with the guilty. My Lord, take com+ 
passion on her youth and inexperience. 
She is guilty of no crime, but too much 
affection for a sister who did not 
deserve it.” 

Walker, the next day, accompanied 
by the friends of these unhappy fe- 
males, set out for Dublin to lay the 
case of the younger sister before the 
Lord Lieutenant. Their relations 
pressed him, as foreman of the jury, to 
plead for both ; but this, with epee 
too strict a sense of justice, he abso- 
lutely declined to do, “ Where there 
is guilt so enormous” he replied, “ there 
ought to be adequate punishment.” He 
had little difficulty in procuring a 
pardon for Lucy. 

In due time Emily was executed ; 
but Lucy’s heart was broken by the 
ignominious death and shame of her 
beloved but criminal sister. She fell 
into decline, and ere the expiration of 
a year, she withered away like an early 
flower. Her beauty, and her sorrows, 
und her shame, passed from the earth, 
and were seen no more. 

Fifteen years elapsed after the mourn- 
ful fate of these beautiful but unfortunate 
sisters ; their brief and painful history 
was now forgotten, or only remembered 
with that callous indifference which time 
gives to uur recollections of guilt and 
suffering. | Walker maintained the 
same excellent and respectable cha- 
racter with which he had set out in 
life. By industry and skill he had be- 
come wealthy. Some property to 
which he was entitled by the death of a 
relation, had, however, led him into 
the mazes of litigation, and he found it 
necessary to make a journey to Dublin. 
About six miles from his house passed 
the Grand Canal, by which, for con- 
venience sake, he determined to travel. 
He knew the hour when it was to pass 
the next station house, and went to 
bed, resolved to be up in time to meet 
it. On awaking, he feared that he had 
overslept himself, as he concluded from 
the light that glinted in through the 
shutters of his bed-room window. In 
a few minutes he was dressed, and as 
he had sent his luggage to the sta- 
tion house on the preceding day, he 
walked briskly forward with a good 
staff in his hand. It appeared in a 
short time, that he had anticipated the 
progress of the night, and that what he 
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supposed to be the dawn of day, was 
only the light of the moon, The mis- 
ittake, however, being on the safe side, 
-he felt no anxiety, but proceeded lei- 
‘surely along, uninfluenced by appre- 
hension, and least of all by the dread 
-of any thing supernatural. 

The night was calm and frosty ; the 
rmoon, though rather on the wane, shone 
with peculiar lustre, and shot down 
her shivering light upon the sleeping 
earth, which now lay veiled in her dim, 
cold radiance, like a dead beauty in 
‘her virgin shroud. The whole starry 
host glowed afar in the blue concave 
of heaven, the arch of which presented 
not a single cloud. Over to his left 
rose the grey smokeless towers of B—, 
surrounded by its noble beeches, whose 
branches, glistening feebly in the 
“listance, reposed in utter stillness. 
The lonely beauty of the hour lay on 
‘every object about him, The fields as 
the crossed them, were crisp under his 
feet ; the faint sparkle of the grass 
shone like new silver, and the voice of 
the streams and rivulets, as they mur- 
mured under the already formed ice, 
borrowed sweetness from the solitude 
and silence. On arriving near the 
ruined Abbey of H—, he could not 
help pausing to look at it. There it 
stood, mantled by the wing of old 
romance, its mullioned windows shorn 
of the oriel tint of past magnificence, its 
tracery partially defaced, and its archi- 
traves broken or overrun with ivy, that 
melancholy plant of ruin. What a 
finely tempered mass of light and shade 
did it present! How admirably con- 
trasted was the wing of its gloomy 
aisle, reposing in the deep shadow, 
with the southern window, through 
which streamed a gush of clear and 
lonely light! There, too, were the old 
ancestral tombs, glittering in the grey 
churchyard, monuments at least of 

ardonable vanity, beneath which the 
Fanghty noble dissolves as fast into 
dust as the humble peasant who sleeps 
in the lowly grave beside him. There 
cretainly is something grand and so- 
Jemn in the memory of feudal times, 
when the pomp of the hall was rude 
but lordly, and the imposing splen- 
dour of religion swept before the ima- 
gination in the gorgeous array of tem- 
poral pride. Walker could not help 
standing to contemplate the monu- 
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mental effigies where husband and wife 
a to sleep before him on the 
old grey slab, like persons bound by 
enchantment— 


** Outstretch’d together were express’d 
He and my ladye fair, 
With hands uplifted on the breast 
In attitude of prayer ; 
Long visag’d, clad in armour, he; 
With ruffled arms and boddice, she.” 


Perhaps there is nothing on which 
the eye can rest, that fills us with so 
solemn an impression of the vanity of 
life, as these rude figures of lord and 
dame, that lie on our old tombstones. 
I do not mean to say, however, that 
they represent the shadowy side of ex- 
istence only. On the contrary, they 
touch our spirits with sweetness even 
on the brink of the grave. Who can 
look on the husband and wife, stretched 
out in the decent composure of Chris- 
tian hope, their hands clasped in affec- 
tion, or raised in prayer, without feel- 
ing a crowd of sensations that knit him 
to his kind? Imagination, too, wings 
her way back into the gloom of centu- 
ries ; reanimates the time-worn effigies 
that lie before us ; hovers in the dream 
of a moment over the checkered path 
of their existence ; witnesses their loves 


and sorrows ; sees them pace with stately 


tread upon the terrace of their baronial 
castle, or attended by their sons and 
daughters, sweeping proudly along 
their halls and galleries. On, on, they 
go, through all the stages of being, 
engaged in the bustle of existence, 
until age and decay lay their bodies 
side by side in their ancestral vault, 
and filial affection places their rude 
effigies upon the slab that covers them. 
For my part, I think that all these fine 
old feudal conceptions are not only 
full of nature and feeling, but actually 
constitute the very romance of death. 
Having once more looked upon the 
dark ivy-covered porches and shafted 
windows, and probably ‘thought of the 
times when mitred abbott, and priest, 
and monk, filled its now solitary and 
deserted walls with those pageantries 
which fascinate the imagination whilst 
they encumber religion, he passed on, 
and in a few minutes came out on the 
ublic road, which in this place ran 
parallel with the canal, until it entered 
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the village where he intented to meet 
the packet. Finding himself on the 
hard level way, he advanced at a tole- 
rable pace, not a sound falling on his 
ear, except that of his own steps, nor 
any thing possessing motion visible, 
except the rapid train of a meteor as 
it shot in a line along the sky. When 
within about a mile and a half of the 
station house, he began to calculate the 
exact progress of the night, and to 
consider whether it might not be 
nearer the packet hour than he ima- 
gined. At this moment a circum- 
stance occurred which led him to con- 
clude that the approach of morning 
could not be far distant. This was the 
appearance of two shadows of females, 
which, although they followed him at 
a short distance, yet from the position 
of the moon, necessarily extended 
in a slanting manner past him, just as 
his own moved rather in front of him- 
self, but sloping a little to the left. 

“T perceive,” said he, that it “ cannot 
far from the hour, for here are others 
on their way to the station house as 
well as myself.” 

Good manners prevented him from 
looking back, especially as those who 
followed him were women, who pro- 
bably might prefer avoiding a solitary 
stranger under such circumstances. 
He, accordingly, went on at a quicker 
step, but felt some surprise on seeing, 
by their motion, that their step quick- 
ened in proportion to his. He then 
slackened his pace: perhaps, thought 
he, they are anxious to have my com- 
pany and protection into the village. 
This, however, could not have been 
their motive, for they also slackened 
their pace. 

“ How is this ” said he ; “I can hear 
my own tread, but I cannot hear 
theirs.” He then stood, with an inten- 
tion of accosting them when the 
should come up. They also stood, 
and exhibited a stillness of attitude 
resembling rather the fixed shadow of 
statues than of human beings. Walker 
now turned round to observe them 
more closely, but his astonishment 
may be easily conceived, when he 
found no person of either sex near 
him, or within sight of him. The cir- 
cumstance startled him, but neverthe- 
less he felt little, if any thing, of what 
could be termed fear. 

“ This is strange,” said he ; “ want of 
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sleep must have dimmed my eyes, or 
clouded my brain. Perhaps it was 
my own shadow I have been looking 
at all this time.” A single glance soon 
convinced him of his error. There 
projected his, and there appeared 
the other two, distinct from it, just as 
plain as before. He turned again, and 
traced both the figures up to a parti- 
cular spot on the road ; but substance, 
most certainly there was none visible. 
He rubbed his eyes and examined the 
place about him with a scrutiny that 
convinced him there was not a living 
person present, from whom the shadows 
could proceed. The road before and 
behind him, for a cousiderable dis- 
tance, was without shrub, hedge, or 
ditch. Nothing, in short, could be 
concealed from his observation. 

Fear now came upon him; his hair 
stood, and his limbs shook. “God 
protect me,” said he, “ this is nothing na- 
tural. I will proceed to the station 
house as fast as I can.” 

On resuming his journey at a rapid 
walk, he observed that his shadowy 
companions were determined not to 
lose him. Hitherto they had kept at 
the same distance from him, quicken- 
ing or slackening their pace according 
as he himself did; but now he saw 
that they approached him more nearl 
than before. His fear was then terri- 
ble, though far from being at its height, 
for, as he kept his eye upon them, he 
perceived the taller and more robust of 
the two using angry gestures that 
betokened an intention to injure him. 
The slender shadow, on the other hand, 
pushed her back, and attempted by in- 
terposing to divert her from her purpose. 
Walker stood ; his strength was gone; 
to proceed was therefore impossible, 
A struggle that was enough to turn his 
heart into jelly, took place between 
them. The fury of the more robust 
appeared to be boundless ; gleamy fire, 
barely perceptible. flashed from her 
eyes, and her breath, he thought, pass- 
ed from her mouth like something 
between flame and smoke. The per~ 
sons and features of both assumed a 
very remarkable distinctness ; and by a 
flash of recollection he reeognized 
their colourless features, although he 
could not tell how, us those of the 
unfortunate but beautiful sisters whose 
unhappy history the reader has perused, 
No human passion, no instance of mors 
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tal resentment, could parallel the rage 
and thirst of vengeance that appeared 
to burn in the breast of the elder sister, 
nor could anything: human, on the 
other hand, approach in beauty the 
calm, but melancholy energy with 
which the younger attempted to _ 
tect the man who was the object of her 
sister's hate. The struggles of the 
one were fearful, intense, and satanic ; 
those of the other firm, soothing, and 
sorrowful. The malignant shadow 
frequently twisted the latter about like 
a slender willow, and after having 
removed her from between herself and 
the object of her revenge, rushed 
towards him, as if she possessed the 
strength of a tempest ; but before she 
could reach his person, there was the 
benign being again calmly and meekly 
before her. For twenty minutes this 
supernatural contest lasted, during 
which Walker observed that the dis- 
tance between himself and them was 
becoming gradually shorter. Never- 
theless, he could not stir, no more than 
if he had been rooted into the earth. 
It was now that for the first time he 
felt as if he were actually withered by 
a shriek of rage and disappointment 
that burst from the shadow of the 
murderess. She stood still, as if ren- 
dered for a moment impotent by the 
terrific force of her own resentment, 
aud while standing, her hands clenched, 
and her arms raised, she poured forth 
shriek after shriek, so wild and keen, 
that the waters of the canal curled 
beneath the thin ice, by their power. 
These shrieks were rendered, if possi- 
ble, more horrible by the echoes which 
gave them back as thickly as she utter- 
ed them, with that exaggerating cha- 
racter, too, which softens sweet sounds, 
and ey ee those which are unplea- 
sant. It appeared to Walker, as if 
there had been at that minute the sha- 
dow of a murderess shrieking on every 
hill and in every valley about him. 
While the elder was thus fixed 
by her own fury, the younger knelt 
down, and, looking at Walker, point- 
ed to the sky. © He considered this 
as an injunction to pray, and in 
compliance with it, he dropped on his 
knees, and besought the protection of 
God in silence, for his tongue was 
powerless. From this forward the 
strength of the murderess seemed to 
decline, her exertions to injure him 
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grew still more feeble, till at length 
they altogether ceased. The gracious 
form, however, even then stood be- 
tween her and him. The rage of the 
other appeared to have taken the cha- 
racter of anguish, for with a look that 
indicated torture, she gazed on him, 
placed her hand on her -heart, and 
exclaimed : 

“ T burn,I burn!” 

Having uttered these words, she 
melted from his sight, but although he 
could not any longer see her airy out- 
lines, he could hear a melancholy wail 
streaming across the fields, and becom- 
ing fainter and fainter, until it mingled 
with, and was lost, in silence. 

The benign being then looked upon 
him with an expression so mild and 
happy, that he felt both his strength 
and confidence return. She pointed 
again towards heaven, and said :— 

“ Be merciful. There was pardon 
on earth for my sister, but you refused 
to seek it on her behalf.. She died 
without repentance, for she despaired. 
Time would have brought her repent- 
ance, and hope would have brought 
her to God. Be merciful.” 

Walker could not reply, and on look- 
ing about him, he found she had disap- 
peared, and that he was alone. With 
feeble steps and a beating heart he 
proceeded towards the station-house, 
entertaining rather strong suspicions 
that he was scarcely safe even with his 
own shadow. On his arrival, the first 
thing he called for was a tumbler of 
punch, which he swallowed at a 
draught ; after this he got another, 
which went the way of the first ; but 
it was not until he had despatched a 
third, that he felt himself able to 
account for the terror which was ex- 
pressed on his countenance. Even 
then, he only admitted that he had 
been attacked on the way by two 
women, one of whom he said was very 
near handling him roughly. Now as 
Walker’s courage was known, this ver- 
sion did not gain credit, and according- 
ly an authentic account of the whole 
affair appeared in the next provincial 
journal to the following effect : 

“On Thursday night last, about the 
hour of four o’clock in the morning, 
as Mr. Walker of was proceeding 
on his way to meet the canal packet, 
he was attacked by two fellows dressed 


in female apparel, who robbed, stripped; 
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and then threw him, after a sound 
threshing, into the canal, from which 
he got out only because he was an 
expert swimmer. They left him, it is 
true, an old frieze jock, and a pair of 
indifferent trowsers, dressed in which 
he reached the station house in a very 
draggled, disconsolate, and ludicrous 
condition. The police, we are happy 
to say, have a sharp look out for these 
viragos.” 
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Now, Sadducees, perhaps you will 
not believe this story. If you don’t, I 
can tell you there is one who does, 
and that is myself. I had it from 
Walker’s son, who is a good Metho- 
dist, and when a Methodist tells a 
ghost story, I don’t know by what 
logic a man can refuse to believe him. 
The man is always sincere on such 
occasions, and sincerity is a_ virtue 
which we ought all to encourage. 


A SUMMER STORM. 


*Tis calm—some clouds hang low about the west, 
Whence smiles the sun, in pallid glory drest— 
And, close within his light, methought a stroke 
Of deeper fire upon the horizon broke. 

A moaning wind goes by, as from the tomb, 


And nature darkens wit 


unusual gloom— 


Up roll the cloudy hosts, and wrap sad shade 
Around the sudden night—all earth’s afraid.— 
A flash !—hush—all is mute—it speaks at last— 
Low thunder rumbles on the rising blast ! 


Large drops fall slow—a flash—again—a third— 


White sheets of flame disclose the screaming bird 
Loud tolls the peal of heaven, 


That hovers near. 


sree p 
CP te 


And wide out-pour its floods—its bars are riven— 
The elements are present in their power, 

And revel, reckless, in the unbridled hour. 

Felled are great branches—for the winds are loose, 
Like a hot charger broken from his noose— 

With headlong fury through the earth they fly, 
And prostrate woods and villages behind them lie. 


Now, hurrying close upon the hissing flash, 

Rolls down and roars the rattling thunder-crash ; 
And, stunned beneath that blasting bolt and thunder, 
Rocks reel convulsed, and stagger, torn asunder, 
Forth nameless springs are bubbling into light, 

And ores unvalued gleam upon the night. 
Disjointed Earth is trembling in the grasp 

Of Nature’s unrestrained and maniac clasp. 

Long dried-up beds the unwonted flood refills— 

A thousand torrents whiten through the hills : 

A gleam is on them—not the lightning’s play— 
One sweeping rent hath oped the azure day : 

That flash—that roar—was farther down the vale— 
Returning mildness sighs upon the gale, 

A ray ! behold, the glorious God of Light 

For one last look hath reared him up from night ; 
He smiles to see the troubled vision past, 

And, peaceful, hides his radiant head at last. 
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Spanish Ode translated by Mis. Hemans. 


ODE 


» ON THE DEFEAT OF KING SEBASTIAN OF PORTUGAL, AND HIS ARMY, 
IN AFRICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF HERRERA, BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Ferpinanpd dE Herrera, surnamed the Divine, was a Spanish Poet, who lived 
in the reign of Charles V., and is still considered by the Castilians as one of their 
classic writers. He aimed at the introduction of a new style into Spanish Poetry, and 
his lyrics are distinguished by the sustained majesty of their language, the frequent 
recurrence of expressions and images, derived apparently from a fervent study of 
the prophetic books of Scripture, and the lofty tone of national pride maintained 
throughout, and justified indeed by the nature of the subjects to which some of these 
productions are devoted. This last characteristic is blended with a deep and enthu- 
siastic feeling of religion, which rather exalts, than tempers, the haughty confidence 
of the poet in the high destinies of hiscountry. Spain is to him, what Judea was to 
the bards who sung beneath the shadow of her palm trees; the chosen and favoured 
land, whose people, severed from all others by the purity and devotedness of their 
faith, are peculiarly called upon to wreak the vengeance of heaven upon the infidel. 
This triumphant conviction is powerfully expressed in his magnificent Ode on the 
Battle of Lepanto. 

The impresssion of deep solemnity left upon the mind of the Spanish reader, by 
another of Herrera’s lyric compositions, will, it is feared, be very inadequately 
conveyed through the medium of the following translation. 


** Voz de dolor, y canto de gemido,”’ &c. 


A voice of woe, a murmur of lament, 

A spirit of deep fear and mingled ire ; 

Let such record the dav, the day of wail 

For Lusitania’s bitter chastening sent! 

She who hath seen her power, os fame expire, 

And mourns them in the dust, discrowned and pale ! 
And let the awful tale 

With grief and horror every realm o’ershade, 
From Afric’s burning main 

To the far sea, in other hues arrayed, 

And the red limits of the Orient’s reign, 

Whose nations, haughty though subdued, behold 

Christ’s glorious banner to the winds unfold. 


Alas! for those that in embattled power, 
And vain array of chariots and of horse, 
O desart Libya! sought thy fatal coast! 
And trusting not in Him, the eternal source 
Of might and glory, but in earthly force 
Making the strength of multitudes their boast, 
A flushed and crested host, 
Elate in lofty dreams of victory, trod 
Their path of pride, as o’er a conquered land 
Given for the spoil ; nor raised their eyes to God ; 
And Israel’s Holy One withdrew his hand, 
Their sole support ;—and heavily and prone 
They fell—the car, the steed, the rider, all o’erthrown ! 
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Spanish Ode translated by Mrs. Hemans. 


It came, the hour of wrath, the hour of woe, 

Which to deep solitude and tears consigned 

The peopled realm, the realm of joy and mirth ; 

A gloom was on the heavens, no mantling glow 

Announced the morn—it seemed as nature pined, 

And boding clouds obscured the sunbeams birth ; 
While, startling the pale earth, 

Bursting upon the mighty and the proud 
With visitation dread, 

Their crests the Eternal in his anger bowed, 

And raised barbarian nations o’er their head, 

The inflexible, the fierce, who seek not gold, 

But vengeance on their foes, relentless, uncontrolled. 


Then was the sword let loose, the flaming sword 
Of the strong Infidel’s ignoble hand, 
Amidst that host, the pride, the flower, the crown 
Of thy fair knighthood ; and the insatiate horde, 
Not with thy life content, O ruined land! 
Sad Lusitania! even thy bright renown 
Defaced and trampled down ; 
And scattered, rushing as a torrent flood, 
Thy pomp of arms and banners ;—+ill the sands 
Became a lake of blood—thy noblest blood !— 
The plain a mountain of thy slaughtered bands. 
Strength on thy foes, resistless might was shed, 
On thy devoted sons—amaze, and shame, and dread. 


Are these the conquerors, these the lords of fight, 
The warrior men, the invincible, the famed, 
Who shook the earth with terror and dismay, 
Whose spoils were empires?—They that in their might 
The haughty strength of savage nations tamed, 
And gave the a orient realms of day 
ation’s sway, 

Making the cities of imperial name 

Even as the desart place ? 
Where now the fearless heart, the soul of flame ? 
Thus has their glory closed its dazzling race 
In one brief hour? Is this their valour’s doom, 
On distant shores to fall, and find not even a tomb ? 


Once were they, in their splendour and their pride, 
As an imperial cedar on the brow 

It rose, arrayed 
In its rich pomp of foliage, and of wide 
Majestic branches, leaving far below 


To its shade 
aid, 


Fostering its beauty. Birds found shelter there 
Whose flight is of the loftiest through the sky, 

And the wild mountain-creatures made their lair 
Beneath ; and nations by its canopy 
Were shadowed o’er. Supreme it stood, and ne’er 
Had earth beheld a tree so excellently fair. 
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But all elated, on its verdant stem, 
Confiding solely in its regal height, 
It soared presumptuous, as for empire born ; 
And God for this removed its diadem, 
And cast it from its regions of delight, 
Forth to the spoiler, as a prey and scorn, 

By the deep roots uptorn ! 
And lo! encumbering the lone hills it lay, 
Shorn of its leaves, dismantled of its state, 
While, pale with fear, men hurried fur away, 
Who in its ample shade had found so late 
Their bower of rest ; and nature’s savage race 
Midst the great ruin sought their dwelling place. 


But thou, base Libya, thou whose arid sand 

Hath been a kingdom’s death-bed, where one fate 

Closed her bright life, and her majestic fame, 

Tho’ to thy feeble and barbarian hand 

Hath fallen the victory, be not thou elute ! 

Boast not thyself, tho’ thine that day of shame, 
Unworthy of a name! 

Know, if the Spaniard in his wrath advance, 

Aroused. to vengeance by a nation’s cry, 
Pierced by his searching lance, 

Soon shalt thou expiate crime with agony, 

And thine affrighted streams to ocean’s tlood 

An ample tribute bear of Afric’s Paynim blood. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST.” 


—_— 


Seafowl-Shooting—The Dead Whale—Sweeney the Murderer. 


Sept. 27.—Yes—the sea-coast, be 
the weather what it may, offers an 
everlasting variety. The rain falls in- 
cessantly ; the wind blows a regular 
sou-wester; and though we be well 
sheltered by the bold bill which forms 
the entrance of the bay, the blast 
moans through the oak wood, and 
drives in gusts against the windows ; 
the tide has been for some time flow- 
ing, and boats and hookers are running 
for the islands to shelter from the gale. 
Their appearance, as they pass the 
shoulder of the headland, is pictu- 
resque. Ha! the Cruiser, a sixteen- 
gun cutter, stands in under easy sail, 
and followed by «a man-of-war brig! 
“Hazy weather, Master Noah, out- 
side, | guess.” This bodes badly for 
to-morrow—a whule within five leagues 
and I not see it! “ Patience, cousin.” 
South-west winds cannot blow for ever. 

28th.—* A fresh hand at the bel- 
lows.” In simple English, it blows a 
gale; and a gale on this coast! Here, 
where the Atlantic comes tumbling in, 
with every billow like a mountain. 
Heavens! how the spray flies over the 
ridge of rock which stretches seaward 
from the point, while the waves, in 
quick succession, rush up the sandy 
cove, and break upon the beach in 
thunder. The rain has ceased, and 
we are going to shoot: shoot what ? 
Why, two servants can scarcely close 
the hall door. But time will tell. 

Provided with an ample supply of 
heavy shot, and a couple of attendants 
with gaffs and boat-hooks, we set out 
for this novel ‘chasse; but from 
previous preparation I could not 
possibly conjecture what our pursuit 
should be. Westward, the hill which 
rises abruptly from the ocean presents 
to the eternal roll of the Atlantic a 
cordon of almost inaccessible cliffs. 
These vary in height from thirty to 
three hundred feet; a narrow goat- 


path winds over the brows of these 
tremendous precipices, and leads to 
two or three inlets in the face of the 
hill, terminating in huge, black, and 
unexplored caverns, into which a hu- 
man being has never ventured. In- 
deed to investigate them would be 
impossible ; they are too narrow and 
irregular to admit the entrance of a 
boat ; and in the calmest day the swell 
breaks with violence inside. Within 
these caverns immense numbers of 
wild pigeons roost and build ; and in the 
face of the cliffs around, choughs and 
corvorants, particularly if the evening 
be stormy, occupy every point which 
can afford them shelter. 

With some difficulty we descended 
to one of these caves; for the rocky 
path, rendered slippery by rain and 
spray, made a cautious descent neces- 
sary ; and the roar of the surf against 
the rocks, with the feelings of insecu- 
rity in treading the verge of a giddy 
precipice, produced sensations any 
thing but agreeable. We reached the 
bottom safely, and then the work of 
death commenced. 

On the first report of a gun, a flight 
of pigeons issued from the cavern ; 
and these birds, once disturbed, conti- 
nued occasionally returning to their 
holes during the hour we remained. 
Of them we shot some twenty; and b 
means of our gaff and boat-hook got 
them out of the surf, with only the loss 
of a couple. But the dlack hags, as 
the peasantry cali the different varieties 
of the corvorant, afforded us constant 
practice ; and while we remained we 
kept up a regular ‘fusilade’ upon those 
unfortunate birds. Flock upon flock 
continued, as the evening advanced, 
to come in rapid succession from sea 
to seek their usual resting places ; and 
when we left the cave we had enough of 
black game to load a donkey. I under- 
stood the peasants who picked them 
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up, skinned and dressed them for food. 
Judging from their rancid smell, they 
must have been abominable. 

29th.—The gale has moderated ; it 
yet blows fresh, with a heavy, broken 
sea: not a sail upon the water; all 
safe within the islands; and there they 
seem determined to remain. We have 
held a consultation with Tom Rush, 
the skipper of the best hooker in the 
the bay. He says we shall make the 
landing place of Innis Turk in half-a- 
dozen stretches, and have a leading 
wind home. Of course we must cal- 
culate upon wet jackets ; but, Lord, a 
man would submit to be half drowned 
to see a ‘veritable’ whale—and so we 
will venture. 

Under a close-reefed mainsail and 
foresail, and a jib not bigger than a 
pocket-handkerchief, we slipped our 
moorings and stood across towards 
Achil-beg. Reduced as our canvass 
was, it was all we could do to carry it. 
The sea was sadly agitated, as it ever is 
for some time after such a gale as yester- 
day’s. The hooker made all fly ; and 
from the commencement to the close 
of our voyage, we were under a sheet 
of spray. But putting our trust in Cata 


Mores* and Cognac er we ac- 
a 


complished the passage gallantly, and 
were landed by a rowing boat in the 
cove where the dead whale was se- 
cured. 

This inlet forms the only landing- 
place upon the island; and on the 
sand, at high water mark, the huge 
animal was hauled up. At a little dis- 
tance it resembled the hull of a lugger ; 
but afterwards the length was above 
seventy feet, and its whole appearance 
most extraordinary. It had been dead 
undoubtedly for a considerable time 
before it was discovered floating on 
the ocean, for it was putrid when towed 
in by the united efforts of every fishing 
boat in the island. It had been evi- 
dently harpooned, as a wound of seve- 
ral inches diameter and considerable 
depth, was in the side. 

After cutting some of the lamine, 
or thin whalebone, from the mouth, we 
walked once more round to view the 
mighty monster carefully. Our cice- 
rone, as we paused to examine the 
wound, determining that all our senses 
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should be gratified, removed a wisp of 
hay which filled the orifice, and the most 
pestilential effluvia that it is a to 
imagine, issued from the hole. I and 
x4 companion nearly fainted, while the 
islander, in broken English, seemed 
greatly gratified at the effect, observing 
with a grin, in his peculiar English, that 
“she was a great smell.” Another 
= of that infernal exhalation would 

ave finished us on the spot—while 
Denis, with wonderful sang froid, re- 
placed the plug, to keep the “great 
smell” in full force for the next visitor. 

The whale was fated, even after 
death, to create a sensation. The de- 
funct fish was claimed by the landlord, 
the captors, and the admiralty—and to 
whose lot it fell I forget; but it was 
purchased by a Liverpool merchant. 
Now, the “good easy man” omitted 
to ascertain its species ; and after send- 
ing a vessel and multitude of casks for 
the blubber, discovered too late that it 
was not a sperm whale, and that the 
bone—for it had scarcely any oil— 
would not pay for the hoops upon his 
puncheons. 

We had a splendid passage home, 
and landed safely in an hour and a 
quarter. This was a fine finale to our 
expedition; for to return from Innis 
Turk is rather precarious, and instances 
have occurred of people being wea- 
ther-bound there, not for days, but 
months, A curious anecdote is told 
to.illustrate the uncertainty of getting 
away. 

A tailor, residing on the main, was 
brought one fine morning into the 
island to make a suit of clothes for a 
gentleman who had resolved on matri- 
mony. When the boat came to fetch 
him, the artist was planting his early 
potato crop. The weather changed 
before his task was ended; the com- 
munication with the main was inter- 
rupted ; and this continued so long, 
that when the unfortunate fraction of 
humanity was restored to his sorrowing 
heussheld, he found them occupied in 
digging the very potatoes upon the 
planting of which he had been en- 
gaged on that unlucky day when he 
left Connemara for Turk Island. 

When we were pulling off to the 
hooker, a man loaded with a pack pre- 


* Anglice great coats. 
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sented himself upon the. rocks, and 
begged to be accommodated with a 
passage. We consented, and took the 
stranger and his effects on board. He 
proved to be one of those travelling 
dealers who traffic with the islanders 
and mountain people, supplying them 
with all their finery and articles of 
‘vertu’—to wit, gilt rings, knitting- 
needles, looking-glasses and clasp- 
knives ; and in return—for barter is 
the order of the day—receive stock- 
ings, rabbit skins, feathers, and dried 
fish. The wandering merchant, our 
‘compagnon du voyage,’ was bound for 
the main, with a miscellaneous cargo 
of Connemara socks and whitings. It 
is a hard and adventurous life that 
these men lead. No island on this 
stormy coast remains unvisited, nor 
mountain glen or solitary sheeling 
escapes their trafficking researches. 

A few days before our visit to Innis 
Turk, a foul murder was accidentally 
revealed. There is a bleak and ex- 
pansive plain, stretching for several 
miles between the sea at Doohooma 
and the mountain of Shrike. Through 
it one of the tributary streams which 
falls into the estuary at Ballycroy, 
flows. A footpath crosses the waste, 
but it is rarely trodden by any, save 
herdsmen and the pedlars who perio- 
dically visit this wild and unfrequented 
district. 

The moorland, notwithstanding its 
extent, is so very flat, that any object 
upon its whole surface may be seen 
distinct!y, except in the centre of the 
plain, where the ground dips suddenly, 
and forms a green and lovely valley. 
The river flows gently through this 
dell ; the grass is short and verdant ; 
here the shooter will repose himself ; 
here the wayfarer suspend his journey- 
ing. One hesitates to leave this oasis 
for the fens and wastes that encompass 
it. Upor: its freshness the eye reposes. 
There is a holy calmness in its solitude 
that the heart feels ; and the murderer 
must be dead to the voice of nature 
altogether who would desecrate this 
sweet spot by a damning deed of 
blood. 

Rivers, dependent upon mountain 
sources, rise and fall with astonishing 
rapidity. In the morning a volume of 
discoloured water rushed through the 
channel of the moorland stream, tear- 
ing down its banks, and sweeping off 
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every obstacle that opposed resistance 
to its fury. At evening the peasant 
girl threw a glance around to see that 
no curious eye observed her, tucked 
her short kirtle above the knee, crossed 
the abated waters without difficulty, 
and merrily pressed up the bank, on 
her way to join the dance, which on 
that night was to be holden at the 
village beyond the moor. 

But ere she proceeded many steps, 
an object met her view, which sent 
the blood to her heart, and changed 
her light carol to a shriek of horror. 
Close to the path a human hand ap- 
peared above the turf; it was bare, 
bleached by the recent overflow of the 
river, and encirled by a scarlet cuff. 
Averting her eyes, she fled from the 
little dell, hurried across the waste, 
rushed into the first house she reached, 
and fainted. 

They recovered her, and she told 
the cause of her fright. Instantly a 
number of the peasantry repaired to 
the spot, disinterred the corpse, and 
recognized it by the dress (a soldier’s 
slop jacket,) as the body of a ped- 
lar, who, with a comrade of the same 
calling, had passed that way some 
weeks before. That he had been 
robbed and murdered was apparent ; 
his pack was gone, his pockets rifled, 
and a dreadful fracture in the back of 
the head told by what foul means the 
wretched victim had met his death. 
After the deed was done, the assassin 
concealed the body in a hole, and 
covered it slightly with turfs, which 
the river, in its overflow, reached, 
removed, and thus betrayed the mur- 
der. Enquiries were made; suspi- 
cions, amounting almost to certainty, 
fell upon the companion of the de- 
ceased, and his absconding confirmed 
them. Sweeney—for so the wretch 
was named—had hitherto evaded ap- 
prehension. 

The person we received on board 
knew the deceased and his murderer 
well, and his own escape from the 
monster was providential. He told 
us that he had been in Erris, disposed 
of his pack, and was returning to Cas- 
tlebar to procure a fresh one. Ina 
pass of the hills he met Sweeny, on his 
journey into the wild peninsula which 
he was leaving. After some conver- 
sation, the murderer declared that he 
would proceed no farther, but accom- 
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pany him to the town. This was a 
strange determination of one who had 
earried a heavy load for thirty miles, 
and now when within a short distance 
of his market, abandoned it for no 
cause, without making an attempt to 
sell his wares. 

There are two routs from Erris to 
the town of Newport. That com- 
monly taken runs through the low- 
lands, and skirting an inlet of the sea, 
emits itself to the main road at Dhu- 
hill. The other is a disused path, 
winding through the mountains—wild, 
difficult, and solitary beyond concep- 
tion. None but smugglers and dealers 
in illicit whiskey travel by this deserted 
rout ; and if any thing could render it 
gloomier, the frequent cairns that re- 
cord fatal accidents and half-forgotten 
murders, would supply it well. 

Our fellow-voyager spoke English 
but indifferently. Every body conver- 
sant with the habits and manners of 
the western peasantry, may have ob- 
served, that when they have a tale of 
passion or interest to narrate, their 
native language is preferred, as they 
feel that from its force, variety, and 
copiousness, they can convey their 
ideas more correctly and forcibly than 
if they used “the tongue of the sasse- 
nach.” Our companion of course was 
no exception, and his escape from the 
murderer was thus told :— 

“ When we reached the point where 
the hill-path meets the road, Sweeney 
proposed that we should take the 
‘short-cut. He had friends beyond 
the mountains; they would make us 
welcome ; and we should have supper, 
and bed, and whiskey galore. This 
was: great inducement; the rout was 
shorter by ten miles ; and though the 
old road had a bad name, and I had 
four-and-twenty pounds in hard money 
in my pocket, yet as I had company I 
consented to take it. 

“ We proceeded for a mile or two; 
the last village was in sight, and the 
sun had a full hour yet before he 
would sink behind the hills; I don’t 
know why it was, but my heart failed, 
and every step I took seemed heavy, 
as if my shoes were filled with lead ; 


. yet I was light, and Sweeney loaded. 


He urged me on, and seemed anxious 
to pass the village without stopping ; 
talked from time to time of trade ; and 
at last inquired ‘if I had brought this 


turn a large pack into Erris?’ I had 
already taken alarm; I stole a side 
glance at him; murder was in his eye! 


He always carried a yard measure of 


heavy oak ; it had worn a little at one 
end, and a copper strap was nailed 
upon it. Commonly he used it as a 
walking-staff, or to support his pack 
when light; but now he clutched it 
firmly in the middle, as if the hand 
obeyed the heart mechanically, and was 
prepared before the time to do the deed 
of murder! 

“TI took my resolution; the village 
was only a cluster of wretched cabins, 
but there [ would be safe till day light; 
and when I reached the first house, I 
told him I was tired, and would pro- 
ceed no farther. He seemed thunder- 
struck ; he argued, and he coaxed me; 
it was but three short miles to his cou- 
sin’s ; there was a warm bed, there was 
a good supper. But I was determined, 
Then his temper failed; his face— 
Christ pardon us!—looked like the 
devil’s ; and had we not been in the 
village, I’m sure he would have killed 
me on the spot. Just at that moment 
the poor youth he murdered came in ; 
he was travelling into Erris, and had 
come by the mountain road. Sweeney 
declared at once that he would retrace 
his steps; and before his victim had 
time to sit down, he hurried him off. 

“ You know the rest, gentlemen. He 
kept with him night and day until his 
goods were sold, and then when they 
reached a proper spot, he did the 
deed of murder.” 

As I have mentioned this anecdote, 
I must become the chronicler of Mr. 
Sweeney. ‘The murder occurred in 
my immediate bailiwick; and for a 
time the villain skulked among his 
clan in Achil and Ballycroy, and 
evaded several attempts I made to ap- 
prehend him. Finding, however, that it 
would be impossible to elude my efforts 
long, and trusting to the secrecy with 
which the foul act was perpetrated, he 
came in and surrendered. 

I have seen some noted felons ; I 
saw the Burkers on the scaffold—but 
I never looked upon a countenance 
where nature had written blood so 
legibly as on Sweeney’s. He was an 
under-sized, bullet-headed, beetle-brain- 
ed savage, with hair black and curled 
like a negro: his lips were thick, his 
eyes small, quick, and restless ; his form 
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was that of a stunted Hercules ; such 
limbs, shoulders, and neck I never 
looked at ; and it is a curious fact, 
that to his surpassing strength, in a 

S owed his convic- 
tion. 

Knowing the localities of the coun- 
try, Sweeney chose the little dell as a 
safe place wherein to dispatch his ill- 
fated companion. The path was nar- 
row; the victim led the way; the 
murderer followed. With one shatter- 
ing blow the deed was done, and the 
pedlar’s skull crushed as if stricken 
by a crowbar. But the violence de- 
tached the copper strap from the 
measure; it was found beside the 
body, identified by the ship-carpenter 
who had nailed it on, and left no 
doubt by what means the murder was 
effected. 

For three assizes Sweeney's trial 
had been postponed, as a material link 
in the chain of evidence was wanting. 
A beggarwoman, whose name and re- 
sidence were unknown, had been by 
accident wandering in Erris; she had 
crossed the moor the morning of the 
murder; met the pedlars proceeding 
towards the dell; saw both descend 
together ; had sat down to rest, and in 
a short time observed but one man 
quit the valley, and he was the shorter 
of the two. ‘The very morning of the 
trial she unexpectedly appeared in 
Castlebar. She knew not even thut a 
murder had been perpetrated until she 
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was ascending the table to assist in the 
conviction of the assassin. 

Sweeney was not twenty years old 
when he suffered. For nearly two 
years, while he remained in prison, he 
steadily denied his guilt ; but the mo- 
ment the jury returned their verdict, 
he confessed freely every circumstance 
attending on the murder. The me- 
mory of the foul act never appeared 
to have disturbed him for a moment. 
He _— of nothing but what he 
should do when liberated; he slept 
soundly, eat and drank heartily, and 
during his confinement became amaz- 
ingly fat. He seemed a tiger-hearted 
monster, to whose wolfish nature pity 
or remorse were alien. 

It was a lucky circumstance for so- 
ciety that he was so speedily removed 
from the world. He had tasted blood, 
and had he been unfortunately loosed 
again on mankind, he would have lived 
by murder. 

I could have knocked down a pul- 
ing sentimentalist who attended the 
tuffian’s execution. He pitied the 
“poor young man,” and reprobated 
the sanguinary code of Britain that 
consigned “a fellow-creature to the 
gallows.” Pity a bloodhound, that for 
days had hung upon his victim, and 
done the ruthless deed to obtain a sum 
under five pounds! I confess that I 
saw the monster hanged with plea- 
sure; but then, I am not a man of 
sentiment, 
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“ Madame,” said I, taking my hat off 
—she was a person of perhaps thirty, 
leading a little girl by the hand. As 
I pronounced the word Madame, they 
both looked full at me, and I saw by a 
resemblance in their eyes that I had 
been right in calling her Madame ; but 
there was a quiet look of resignation 
in her countenance—not resignation at 
that moment, but it had been there, and 
left its character on her features, with 
perhaps a line or two remaining of 
sorrow; yet I began to think she 
could not be thirty at most ; 1 deter- 
mined twenty-five, but a widow— 
“will perhaps have the compdlaisance to 
tell me the way to the hotel of the 
Prefecture,” I continued, and then there 
was a slight pause, during which she 
appeared to be reading my history as 
I had read herown. When she began 
to answer, she did so without turning 
her head or pointing to any of the 
streets, looking full at me the wholetime. 
As soon as she had finished, however, 
she cast her eyes first a little to one 
side, and then to the other, for I was 
standing right in front, which would 
oblige her to go aside in order to pass 
me. I retreated backwards out of the 
way, and she then went on without 
looking at me again, even whilst I 
thanked her ; the little girl looked back 
and smiled. I folded my arms. It was 
a bright, broiling day. “ Here,” said I, 
half aloud, “ I have been for four days 
at Marseilles, trudging over this hot 
pavement after these fellows, and can- 
not get away : the fleet will have sailed 
from Toulon, and then”—Just then the 
widow and her little daughter turned 
into another street, about a hundred 

ards off, and as she turned, I thought 
she looked back a little, a very little. 
“As for the Prefecture,” said |, con- 
tinuing my soliloquy, and beginning to 
walk ow towards the corner where 
the widow had disappeared—“as for 
the Prefecture, if I had really come 
from Malta as a spy, the Prefecture, 
and the police, and the Santé, and Mon- 
sieur le President, who is gone to his 
maison de campagne” —As I said the last 


word I reached the corner, and there 
was the widow, not three steps beyond 
it. Her shoe had come untied, and 
the little girl was trying to fasten it 
again: it was a sandal shoe with long 
strings, and the child had no idea how 
to do it ; nevertheless, the widow stood 
in a sort of reverie, with her foot 
advanced, whilst the child pulled the 
strings all @ tort et d travers, making 
ropes of them. “ Monsieur est fort 
complaisant,” said she, when I had 
knelt down. “ Mais”—and she was 
about to withdraw the foot, but my 
finger had hooked itself behind the 
heel, and prevented her. I began to 
flatten the strings; they were to be 
crossed in front over the instep, then 
drawn back, then forward again, and 
tied; now, in drawing them back I 
lost one, and had to feel for it with one 
hand, and in putting one hand past 
the other, the palm was a little squeez- 
ed against the soft part of her leg, just 
above the tendon of Achilles. “ Mon- 
sieur est un peu maladroit,” she said, 
and seemed again inclined to draw 
away her foot, but as that only increas- 
ed the pressure, she desisted. “ Helas,” 
said I, “1 have lost the riband and 
cannot find it, nudle part,’—just then I 
found it ; crossed them successfully 
behind ; drew them round her ancle; 
and, whilst 1 was engaged in tying 
them, just looked at the foot ;—the little 
slipper just covered the toe; 1 began 
to think of all the feet I had ever seen, 
with or without stockings on ; this put 
it out of my head how to make a bow, 
(I always tie my own shoes in a /not) 
and then 1 was obliged to stop think- 
ing about anything else, at last the 
widow burst out a laughing. 

I don’t know how it was, but when I 
had rubbed the dust off my knee, we 
walked forward together as if we had 
been acquainted fora century. The little 
girl came round and took me by the 
hand; the widow's arm was within 
mine; I scarce felt the pressure, s0 
lightly did her hand rest upon it; we 
all walked on. 

In a few minutes we came to the 
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port; it was erowded with vessels; some 
of them had been taken up as trans- 
ports, to convey the troops to Africa, 
and had their numbers at the mast- 
There was great bustle and 
running to and fro, but when we came 
to that part which opens into the prin- 
cipal street of Marseilles, every one 
seemed to be going in the same direc- 
tion, towards the further part of the 
port, and there was a murmur among 
the crowd that induced us to think that 
something extraordinary had taken 
place. We asked what was the matter ? 
“ Nothing—it was a steam boat going 
to sail for Toulon, and every one was 
going to see her put off.” We went 
with the current : suddenly I recognized 
the man, Antoine, close by me, pushing 
along in the same direction. “ Hola, 
Monsieur,” said he, “ vous voici, and 
Ihave been running over the whole 
town in search of you; there’s the 
steam boat just on the point of sailing, 
and your luggage is all on board, and”— 
coming up close behind and whispering, 
“ve settled with the captain how it’s 
to be done: he’s to swear, and he’ll 
swear every thing, and you're to give 
him a piece of twenty francs, and aw 
diable la Prefecture et la police et la 
Santé.” “ Au diable, yourself,” said I, 
“and the captain too. I won't give him 
twenty francs for perjuring himself.” 
“But you promised.”—* Well, never 
mind,” said I, “it's very wicked and I 
won't do it ; besides, I am not in a par- 
ticularly great hurry to leave Mar- 
seilles.” “Oh,” said Antoine, “ that’s 
quite another thing,” and he began 
answering the little girl, who wanted to 
know where the ships were going to. 
I turned to the widow ; she looked first 
at Antoine, then at the little girl, then 
at me; we both smiled—I bent my 
head to whisper something, but had 
not thought what to say, so that when 
my lips were close enough to speak, I 
said nothing ; she turned her head to 
see what I was about, her cheek touch- 
ed my lips ; she reddened, so did I; I 
thought I felt her heart beating against 
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my arm; Antoine was chatting with 
the little girl. 

“ But,” said he, suddenly, “ com- 
ment faire? vos effets sont a bord.” 
“Run Antoine,” said I, “and get 
them out.” “It is impossible—there 
are forty-nine passengers, and your’s 
are at the very bottom—I put them ‘in 
myself.” “Go and get them out,” I 
repeated, “ or some one’s else instead— 
I’m neither tall nor short.” Antoine 


ran off. “Do you intend to remain 
long at Marseilles ?” inquired the 
widow. “ The longer the better,” said 


I, “ I love Marseilles.” We got to the 
steam boat. “ Hola,” said the captain, 
who was standing ashore, looking 
anxiously about, “here he is at last, 
s Pardien,” he continued, wiping 
his forehead, “ you've kept us waiting, 
joliment.” “ Waiting,” said 1; “ what 
for?” “ Ventre bleu,” he answered, 
“don’t you know we could not land 
at Toulon without our number ; they’d 
make us perform quarantine ?” He 
spoke so loud and vehemently that I 
had moved a step in front of the 
widow, in order that she might not be 
too near him. I was standing quite on 
the edge of the quay. “Come,” said 
he, “ get on board,” and took my arm 
to assist me into the vessel. “ But I’m 
not going, I tell you.”"—I believe it 
was that villain Antoine, that pushed 
me at that instant, and | was obliged 
to leap or fall headlong. I stumbled as 
soon as my feet reached the deck, and 
fell forward against a passenger who 
had a pipe in his mouth: we rolled 
over together, and he remained lying 
across me, vociferating, for he had lost 
his pipe, but not making the slightest 
effort either to raise himself, or to set 
me free. “Oh heaven!” I ejaculated, 
as I felt that the machinery was set 
a-going, and we were moving from the 
quay. I struggled—at last I rolled 
the man off, and stood upon my feet. I 
looked back ; the widow was standing 
where I had left her ; the character of 
quiet resignation was still upon her 
features. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND ITS OPPONENTS.—No. I. 


We have long meditated a paper 
upon phrenology: not as the advo- 
cates or the opponents of the science, 
or the no science, as it may turn out 
to be; but, as the calm observers of 
the controversy that has been carried 
on concerning it, now for a period of 
more than thirty years; and with a sin- 
cere desire to act the part of unbiassed 
umpires in the contest. We know 
well the species of disrepute into 
which those individuals are liable to 
fall, who halt between two opinions. 
We know how little satisfactory their 
reasonings are likely to prove, either 
to the confident assertors of some pe- 
culiar system, or its contumelious re- 
vilers. But, nevertheless, we are well 
persuaded that the cause of truth 
must, ultimately, be a greater gainer 
by the labours of moderate and 
guarded investigators, who are not 
enlisted by prejudice in favour of, or 
arrayed by passion against the opi- 
nions and the principles which are the 
subject of enquiry, than by the more 
zealous and adventurous, or brilliant 
and sarcastic efforts of those, whose 
predisposition, upon the one side or 
the other, may have given somewhat 
more than a tinge to their convictions. 

There are many who look upon 
phrenology, not as a system to be dis- 
cussed, but as an absurdity to be ex- 
ploded. By any grave consideration 
which may be bestowed upon it, there- 
fore, they must be offended. To such 
we shall only say, that the individuals 
by whom the theory of Gall and 
Spurzheim has been adopted, are far 
too eminent to be treated with disre- 
spect. They are gentlemen of very 
eonsiderable ability, whose peculiar 
pursuits and avocations give their 
opinions a more than ordinary value. 

heir judgment has been formed, as 
they profess, after a rigid investigation 
of facts, founded upon an accurate 
knowledge of cerebral organization. 
This judgment may be right, or it may 
be wrong ; but it is, we maintain, enti- 
tled to somewhat more of courtesy than 
it has yet received from its impugners. 


There are others who must be dis- 
satisfied with us, because we do not 
enter upon the discussion of their favou- 
rite science with the zeal of advocates ; 
and who, no doubt, consider that 
enough has been already done by the 
supporters of phrenology to satisfy 
every unprejudiced mind that it has a 
foundation in nature. To these we 
shall only say, that there are few candid 
and reasonable men who will not ac- 
knowledge, that a system which con- 
templates nothing less than a complete 
revolution in moral philosophy, cannot 
be too closely or rigidly investigated, 
before it is permitted to take its stand 
amongst the accredited sciences ; and 
that, even admitting that the phrenolo- 
gists have already made out a very 
es case, that only renders a care- 

ul enquiry into the mode in which 
they conduct their reasonings, and a 
searching cross examination of their 
testimony, the more indispensably im- 
portant. If the system of phrenology 
be true, it can suffer nothing by this; 
and if it be false, it is right that the 
errors upon which it has been built 
should be detected. At present, 
neither its advocates will be induced 
to renounce their favourite persuasion 
by the revilings of its adversaries, nor 
its adversaries to repent of their con- 
temptuous rejection of it, by what will 
be deemed the partial or unfounded 
statements of its advocates. But, if the 
whole subject may be treated of by those 
who neither come under the denomi- 
nation of advocates or adversaries, we 
flatter ourselves that its real merits 
may be more fully and fairly canvassed, 
than could be expected in the case of 
individuals whose characters were al- 
ready so far committed, either opon the 
one side or the other, that they could 
neither write nor speak concerning the 
matter to be examined, without evinc- 
ing something like a personal interest 
in the issue of the contest. 

The fundamental principle of the 
phrenologists is, that the mind acts by 
means of a material organ, and that 
that organ is the brain. If this propo- 
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sition were taken by itself, and without 
any reference to the theory of which it 
has been made the basis, there are not, 
we fancy, many, by whom it would be 
very pertinaciously disputed. In point 
of fact, it was maintained by the most 
eminent physiologists, long before phre- 
nology was thought of asa science. The 
celebrated Dr. Cullen thus writes— 

“ The part of our body more immedi- 
ately connected with the mind, and there- 
fore more especially concerned in every 
affection of the intellectual functions, 
is the common origin of the nerves ; 
which I shall, in what follows, speak of 
under the appellation of the brain.” 

“We cannot doubt,” he says again, 
“that the operations of our intellect 
always depend upon certain motions 
taking place in the brain.” 

The late Dr. Gregory observes, when 
speaking of memory, imagination, and 
judgment— 

“ Although at first sight these faculties 
appear to be so purely mental as to 
have no connection with the body, yet 
certain diseases which obstruct them 
prove, that a certain state of the brain 
is necessary to their proper exercise, 
and that the brain is the primary organ 
of the internal powers.” 

To the same effect, a host of 
other writers might be referred to. 
Blumenbach, Majendie, Dr. Neil, 
Amott, &c. &c., whose opinions were 
formed without any view to lend plau- 
sibility to the doctrine of Gall and 
Spurzheim ; so that those who deny 
that the mind operates by means of a 
material organ, are not so much at 
issue with the adherents of phrenology, 
as with the most eminent shesichatie 
both of this and of other countries, by 
whom the proposition was asserted as 
a fact, long before it became the foun- 
dation of a system. When, therefore, 

Mr. Jeffrey asserts, as he does in the 
seventy-eighth number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, “that there is not the 
smallest reason for supposing that the 
mind ever operates through the me- 
dium of material organs, except in its 
perception of material objects, or in its 
Spontaneous movements of the body 
it inhabits ;” and again, that “there is 
not the least reason to suppose that 
any of our faculties but those which 
connect us with external objects, or 
direct the movements of our bodies, 
wt by material organs at all,” he 
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makes a statement quite as much at 
variance with the opinions of the most 
approved physiologists, as.with those 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; and unless 
his authority as a philosopher be 
deemed sufficient to refute the one, 
his mere ipse dirit as an Edinburgh 
reviewer, will hardly be deemed suffi- 
cient to confound the other. It is 
also be taken into account, that Cullen, 
and Gregory, and Blumenbach, and 
Majendie wrote without any design to 
uphold phrenology ;—he with a distinct 
object to oppose it. So that while 
their coincidence with the doctrine is 
unsuspicious, his contradictory asser- 
tions cannot but be suspected. Mr. 
Jeffrey asks— 

“In what sense is it said, or 
how is it proposed to prove, that 
certain portigns of the brain, termi- 
natiug in bumps on its surface, are 
the organs of different powers or facul- 
ties of the mind ?” 

He here asks two questions ; first, 
in what sense it is said, and se- 
condly how is it proposed to prove, 
that different portions of the brain are 
the organs of different mental faculties, 
To the first question Mr.Coombe replies 
as follows : 

“ Let us,” he says, “take the case of 
the eye as somewhat analogous. Ifthe 
eye be the organ of vision, it will be 
conceded, first, that sight cannot be en- 
joyed without its instrumentality ; se- 
condly, that every act of vision must be 
accompanied by a corresponding state 
of the organ ; and, vice versa, that every 
change of condition in the organ must 
influence sight ; and thirdly, that the 
perfection of vision will be in relation 
to the perfection of the organ. In like 
manner, if the brain be the organ of 
the mind, it will follow that the mind 
does not act in this life independently 
of its organ; and hence, that every 
emotion and judgment of which we 
are conscious, are the result of mind 
and its organ acting together; se- 
condly, that every mental affection 
must be accompanied with a corres- 
ponding state of the organ ; and thirdly, 
that the perfection of the manifestation 
of the mind, will bear a relation to the 
perfection of its organ, just as perfec- 
tion of vision bears a relation to the 
perfection of the eye.” 

Now whether this be true or false, we 
cannot but think it very intelligible ; and 
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we cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. 
Jeffrey, when he says, that the word 
organ, when employed by the phre- 
nologists, with reference to our intel- 
lectual capacities, “is not so much 
used in a new sense, as used without 
any meaning at all :” the truth being, 
that whatever be its meaning in rela- 
tion to the external senses, such, and 
no other, is its meaning when we 
to the intellectual powers. Mr. Jeffrey 
observes : 

“It is very true, that in our pre- 
sent state of existence, the mind is 
united, in some mysterious way, to 
a living and organized body; and 
that, when the vitality of this body 
ceases or is suspended, all the 
functions of the mind, and indeed 
all indications of its existence, cease 
and disappear also, Certain actions of 
the brain, too, we find, are necessary 
for the maintenance of this vitality ; 
and not of the brain only, but of the 
heart and the lungs also: and if any 
of these actions are stopped or dis- 
turbed, even for a moment, the vitality 
of the body, and along with it, in so 
far as we can judge, sensation, con- 
sciousness, and all other mental ope- 
rations, are extinguished or suspended. 
But this, we humbly conceive, affords 
no sort of proof, that the mind, when 
it is not percipient of matter, acts or is 
affected by material organs of any sort ; 
and certainly no proof that those 
organs are in the brain, any more than 
in the heart or lungs. If the brain be 
greatly injured, or strongly compress- 
ed, all the faculties and functions will 
no doubt be destroyed. But the same 
effect will follow, and even more sud- 
denly and completely, if the motion of 
the Sos be stopped, or the cavity of 
the lungs be filled by unrespirable mat- 
ter; although the brain remains per- 
fectl ariel unaltered.” 

All this is true ; but it does not appear 
to us to be very much to the purpose : 
no phrenologists with whom we are ac- 
quainted having maintained, that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, and 
that to its distinct compartments are 
allocated the functions of manifesting 
the various mental faculties, merely 
because of the generally admitted fact, 
that mind is mysteriously connected with 
matter. Phrenologists endeavour to 
adduce, in favour of their particular 
system, the same kind of evidence 
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upon which physiologists rely, when 
they endeavour to demonstrate the func- 
tions of the liver or the lungs. And 
it is against that evidence the reviewer 
should have directed his reasoning, and 
not against a position which never was 
taken up, and which could not, for one 
moment, be seriously defended. As well 
might Mr. Jeffrey say, it is absurd tosup- 
pose that the liver performs the function 
of secreting bile, because a fatal injury 
to the lungs will altogether destroy its 
action ; or that the eye performs the 
office of perceiving colours, because 
such office will no longer be performed 
if a musket bullet pass through the 
heart ; and that, therefore, the lungs 
may as well be said to secrete bile as 
the liver; or the heart to be endowed 
with the faculty of vision, as the eye. 
It is, no doubt, true, that the vitality 
of every member may be affected by 
injuries done to any one; but it is no 
less true that each member has its pe- 
culiar office. And while the action of 
the brain is liable to be suspended or 
destroyed by whatever operates inju- 
riously to organic life, that no more 
disproves the position that the brain 
discharges a peculiar function, and is 
the instrument, as it were, by which 
mental affections are manifested, than 
it would disprove any other of the posi- 
tion maintained by physiologists, res- 
pecting the functions of any other of the 
members of our complex organization. 

From the'general position, that the 
brain is, in a peculiar manner, the 
organ of the mind, phrenologists pro- 
ceed to the assertion, that the various 
faculties of the mind have their “ local 
habitation” in different parts of the 
brain, This assertion must pass for 
nothing, unless it is found agreeable to 
matter of fact. And the only satisfac- 
tory mode of refuting the doctrine of 
the phrenologists must be, by taking 
up their mode of stating the question, 
and shewing that their allegations are 
unfounded. If this be done success- 
fully, the whole system must crumble ; 
and it would appear to us to be the 
shortest and the simplest mode of deal- 
ing with a theory which professes to be 
built entirely on observation, But, we 
lament to say, it has not as yet been 
adopted. The opponents of the sys- 
tem, almost with out exception, seem 
to have confined their reasonings to 
matters of speculation, and have not 
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thought it worth their while to bestow 
any thing better than invective and 
ridicule upon the alleged facts upon 
which it professes to be built, and by 


which alone it could be supported. 


The reasons which have led phreno- 
logists to suppose that the different 
compartments of the brain are subser- 
vient to the development and manifes- 
tation of different powers and faculties, 
are as follow :— 

First—These faculties being in re- 
ality diverse from each other, it is but 
reasonable to suppose, that what may 
be called their physical instruments 
are diverse also. A skillful musician, 
hearing a band of instrumental music, 
would be led, although he did not see 
the performers, to the conclusion, that 
various instruments were employed in 
producing the effects of which his ears 
gave him evidence. He could not 
easily reconcile himself to the belief, 
that the same instrument gave rise to 
the tones of the flute, and also to the 
notes of the basoon, and the sounds of 
the trumpet. But mental phenomena 
are still more diverse in their nature 
than even the most dissimilar affections 
of the auditory organs ; and if the con- 
clusion of the musician may be allowed 
to be reasonable, that of the phreno- 
logist can scarcely be deemed absurd. 

Secondly—The various mental pow- 
ers appear in succession; (a fact not 
very explicable upon the supposition, 
that the whole of the brain is employed 
in every mental act ;) and the succes- 
sive order in which they appear, cor- 
responds in a remarkable manner with 
the changes which take place in the 
brain. 

“ In infancy,” observes Mr. Coombe, 
“according to Chaussier, the cerebel- 
lum forms one sixteenth of the ence- 
phalic mass; and in adult age, from 
one sixth to one eighth; its size being 
thus in strict accordance with the 
energy of the propensity of which it is 
the organ. In childhood, the middle 
part of the forehead generally predo- 
minates ; in latter life, the upper la- 
teral parts become prominent; which 
facts also are in strict accordance 
with the periods of unfolding of the 
knowing and reasoning powers.” 

Thirdly—Genius is almost always 
partial We have musical geniuses, 
mechanical geniuses, mathematical ge- 
niuses, poetical geniuses, &c. &c. ; all 
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exhibiting at a very early age, a remark- 
able perfection of their several distin- 
guishing faculties, and no one of them 
capable of doing any thing extraordi- 
nary in the peculiar pursuit of any 
other ; the musician not being capable 
of attaining any eminence as a mathe- 
matician; nor the mathematician of 
ariving at any proficiency in music, 
This would seem to intimate a plu- 
rality of faculties, and most assuredly 
lends some plausibility to the notion of 
a plurality of organs. 

Fourthly —The phenomenaofdream- 
ing are not so consistent with the 
notion that the mind manifests itself 
by asingle organ, as by a plurality of 
organs. Upon this we shall not dwell, 
as its whole force can only be admitted 
by phrenologists. 

Fifthly—* The admitted phenomena 
of partial idiotcy and partial insanity,” 
observes Mr. Coombe, “are so plainly 
and strongly in contradiction with the 
nature of a single organ of mind, that 
Pinel himself, no friend to phrenology, 
asks, if their phenomena can be recon- 
ciled to such a conception.” 

Sixthly— Partial injuries of the brain, 
which do not interfere with the perfect 
discharge of many mental functions, 
are perfectly reconcileable with the 
theory of a plurality of organs, and 
not, as it would appear to phrenolo- 
gists, at all reconcileable with the no- 
tion of a single organ. For, if the 
whole brain be necessary to the due 
performance of every mental act, any 
injury which it sustains should equally 
impair its efficiency in a// its operations. 

To those who admit that the brain 
is the organ of the mind, the foregoing 
reasons may appear conclusive. And, 
if the mind has an organ, it is not easy 
to suppose that it can be any other 
than the brain; nor does the supposi- 
tion that its several ganglions are the 
organs of the several faculties, increase 
the difficulties with which the phreno- 
logist has to contend. On the contra- 
ry, there are many to whom such a 
notion must appear most reasonable, 
and by whom it will be thought to 
confer a kind of “prima facie” plausi- 
bility upon the new theory, as affording 
a most satisfactory explanation of many 
facts, which, upon any other supposi- 
tion, would be unexplicable or contra- 
dictory. 

Mr. Jeffrey objects that we have no 
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consciousness that the brain performs 
the functions assigned to it by phreno- 
logists. The answeris, neither have we 
of the functions of the external senses. 
Upon this Mr. Jeffrey becomes diffuse, 
and aims what he conceives to be a 
home blow at the whole system. He 
asks, 

“ Is it meant to be said, that we do 
not know certainly, naturally, and im- 
mediately, that we see with our eyes, 
and hear with our ears, and feel with that 
part of our bodies upon which an ex- 
ternal impression is made? Is it by a 
course of experiments and observations 
that those recondite truths have been 
discovered? Did they remain hid- 
den from mankind during the lapse 
of many ages, till some former Gall or 
Spurzheim, by a gigantic effort of 
intellect, revealed the wonderful 
secret to his admiring cotemporaries ? 
When a man is struck hard on the 
hand, does he not instantly refer his 
sensation to that part of his body? 
When he is dazzled with excess of 
light, does he, in any state of his rea- 
soning or experience, stop his ears 
instead of closing his eyelids? When 
he is stunned with noise, does he, in 
his most infantine condition, ever take 
his chance of excluding it by turning 
away his eyes? We know that there 
is a metaphysical subtlety as to the 
proper province of consciousness, and 
the want of Jocality in the mere notion 
of sensation, by which the language, at 
least, of this part of the discussion 
may be perplexed. Bat it can never 
touch, or at all affect, the palpable fal- 
lacy of the allegation we are now con- 
sidering, with reference to its intended 
application. We will not dispute 
about words. If there be any objec- 
tion to saying that we are con- 
scious that our perceptions of external 
objects are derived through the five 
external senses, we shall be contented 
to say that we universally, naturally, 
and immediately know and feel that 
they are so derived. Whether this 
knowledge be obtained by an ob- 
servation and comparison of the inti- 
mations of the different senses, or 
be directly involved in the operation 
of each, is really of no consequence to 
the argument before us. he true 
question upon either supposition is, 
whether, knowing and feeling as in 
one way or other we do, with the most 
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perfect distinctness, that we see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears, and 
that it is by those organs alone that 
the mind performs those functions, it 
can be truly, or even intelligibly said, 
that we are as little aware of acting 
by material organs, when we see and 
hear, as we are that we love our chil- 
dren by a bump on the back of the head, 
or perceive the beauty of music by asmall 
protuberance in the middle of the eye- 
brow? Can any experience or observa- 
tion, any comparison or combination of 
the intimations of different faculties, give 
us such assurance of those latter facts 
as we all have, without experience, 
thought, or observation at all—that we 
do see with our eyes and hear with 
our ears, and that when we are 
wounded on the right arm, it is there, 
and not on the left leg, that the blow 
has been inflicted *” 

Now this is undoubtely very fine 
writing ; so fine indeed that one could 
wish it were as sound in point of rea- 
soning as it is excellent in point of 
composition. But we believe phreno- 
logists might agree in all that is here 
said,and yet be as obstinate in maintain- 
ing their peculiar opinion as they were 
before. Mr. Jeffrey does not say that 
we. are conscious of the manner in 
which the senses perform their func- 
tions ; and phrenologists do not deny 
that we have something like a con- 
sciousness of the mere location of 
their material organs. So far there 
is no opposition between them. Had 
Mr. Jeffrey stated that we are con- 
scious, or that we have any kind of 
direct and immediate knowledge of the 
particular apparatus necessary for the 
due discharge of the function of any 
one of the external senses, he would 
have stated that which might indeed 
be very much to his ae but which 
would not be agreeable to the fact. 
Had he said, for instance, that we are 
conscious that the eye sees by means 
of an image formed upon the retina, 
which produces an impression that is 
conveyed to the brain by means of the 
optic nerve, there is no philosopher 
or physiologist by whom the opinion 
would not be scouted: yet it is the 
truth of such an opinion which could 
alone give plausibility to his argument, 
by rendering it probable that we should. 
be conscious of the functions performed 
by the several parts of the brain, even 
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as we were conscious of the particular 
instrumentality employed in the per- 
ception of external objects. Phreno- 
logists maintain, and almost all men 
allow, that, generally speaking, we are 
conscious that the thinking principle 
is seated in the head—that it is there, 
and not in the hand or the /eg that a 
process of thought originates and is 
carried on. Now this, we humbly con- 
ceive, is the whole extent of the analogy 
which can be insisted on between the 
brain and the external senses, as to the 
consciousness we have of the functions 
whicn they respectively perform ; ex- 
cept, indeed, we fall in with the views 
of the phrenologists, und say, that as 
we are unconscious of the “modus 
operandi” in the one case, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that we should 
be so in the other also. 

That the external senses are essen- 
tially different from those faculties of 
the mind by which trains of thought or 
processes of reasoning are carried on 
and conducted, has not, we believe, 
been ever denied; but we do not 
know any writer by whom the distinc- 
tion between the one and the other 
has been more clearly pointed out than 
by Mr. Coombe, in the following pas- 
sage, which we extract from his Ele- 
ments of Phrenology :— 

“ The following,” he says, “appears 
to me to be a correct mode of ascer- 
taining the limits of the functions of 
the senses. Whatever perceptions or 
impressions, received from external ob- 
jects, can be renewed by an act of re- 
collection, cannot depend exclusively 
on the senses; because the organs of 
sense are not subject to the will, and 
never produce theimpressions which de- 
pend on their constitution, except when 
excited by an external cause. On the 
other hand, whatever impressions we 
are unable to recal, must, for the same 
reason, depend on the senses alone. 

“ These principles will be best eluci- 
dated by examples. For instance, 
when a bell has been rung in our 
presence, and the impressions have 
ceased, they cannot be recalled by an 
effort of the will ; because their exist- 
ence depended upon the apparatus of 
the ear being in a certain state of exci- 
tation, which cannot be re-produced 
by an act of mere volition. Hence 


those impressions belong to the ear 
alone. But if an individual is endowed 
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with an internal faculty of tune, and if 
a piece of music be played over in his 
presence, then, after the sound of the 
instrument has ceased, although he 
cannot recal the sound, he can with 
facility re-produce the internal impres- 
sions which the notes made upon his 
mind ; in short, he can enjoy the tune 
internally anew, by an act of recollec- 
tion. The power of experiencing the 
perception of melody, and of enjoying 
the impressions which it makes, appears, 
therefore, to depend on the internal 
faculty of tune, while the sound alone 
depends on the ear. Hence the per- 
fection of the power of perceiving 
melody in any individual, is not in pro- 
portion to the perfection of the exter- 
nal ear alone, but in proportion to the 
perfection of that organ and the inter- 
nal faculty. Without the external 
ear the internal faculty could not re- 
ceive the impressions ; but the external 
ear, could never of itself produce the 
perception of melody. Accordingly, 
we see every day, that many individuals 
enjoy the sense of hearing unimpaired, 
who have no perception of melody. 
The same principles, applied to the 
other senses, will point out distinctly 
the precise limit of their functions. 
We may take an example from the sense 
of touch. If we embrace a square body 
with the hands, certain impressions 

are made on the nerves of touch, called 
sensations, in consequence of which 
the mind forms an idea of the figure 

of the body.” (7) “Now we can 
recal the conception of the figure, 
but not the seusation which excited it. 
The conception, therefore, depends on 

an internal faculty, the sensation on the 
nerves of touch. The functions of the 
nerves of touch appear to produce the 

sensation, but the power of conceiving 
is not in invariable proportion to the 

power of feeling, but in proportion to 

the perfection of the internal faculty 
and the external senses joiutly. The 

perception, however, depends as en- 

tirely on nature as the sensation * 

We will not’ here enter into the 

question, how far our ideas of form are 

direct or acquired, but we do think 

that the distinction between the facul- 

ties of the mind and the external 

senses has been justly stated. We are, 

therefore, free to confess, that this dis- 

tinction obviates much of the force of 
Mr. Jeffrey’s ingenious reasoning, 
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when he insists that there is a gross 
inconsistency in maintaining that 
the purely intellectual powers must 
have an apparatus in the brain, while 
the senses have no such apparatus. 
His words are these : 

* The organs of the external senses, 
the only material organs which the 
mind loknows to employ, are admitted 
not to be parts of the brain; although 
all the nerves through which they act 
may be traced into that substance, and 
depend on their immediate connection 
with it for their vitality. The whole 
of the faculties to which they are sub- 
servient, therefore, may be said, in one 
sense, to be connected with the brain, 
and to depend on it for the means of 
their exercise. But the faculties to 
which the phrenological organs are 
supposed to minister, have no percep- 
tible or intelligible connection with 
the brain more than with any other 
part of the living body. They are, 
many of them, mere sentiments or 
eontemplative faculties, that have no 
relation to anything extrinsic or mate- 
rial—such as veneration, concentra- 
tiveness, adhesiveness, aud others; 
while those that have a reference to 
external objects, are of a nature that 
would lead us to look for their physical 
organs any where but in the brain; 
the appetite, for instance, of the sexes; 
those of thirst and hunger, or the ca- 
pacity of being hot or cold. Nay, 
even as to those that are conversant 
about the immediate and appropriate 
objects of the five external senses, it is 
pretty plain, that if the senses them- 
selves, the nerves of which terminate 
in the brain, are yet without organs in 
any part of it, those related faculties, 
if indeed, they have any existence, 
are still less likely to be so provided. 
If the sense of seeing have no cerebral 
organ, is it at all to be presumed that 
the faculty of distinguishing colours, 
which the phrenologists assure us is 
quite a different thing, should have 
such an organ, and that too, quite 
apart from the region of the optic 
nerve? If it be admitted that we do 
not hear by means of an organ in the 
brain, is it a probable surmise that we 
distinguish tunes by one that projects 
over the middle of the eye.” 

Here it appears to us that the things 
compared are totally different.—Each 
has its own separate constitution, and 
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is governed by its own peculiar laws ; 
the external world bearing much the 
same relation to the five senses, as 
they bear to the faculties of the mind. 
The senses are themselves organs, by 
which the mind communicates with ex- 
ternal nature ; and it does not, “a pri- 
ori,” appear to us to be more necessary 
that they should have an organ in the 
brain, than the heart or the liver. 
Their whole office is performed when 
the internal faculties have, by their 
means, been excited to activity. If 
Mr. Jeffrey means deliberately to 
assert, that the exercise of the senti- 
mental and contemplative faculties 
“has no perceptible or intelligible 
connection with the brain, more than 
with any other part of the living body ;” 
—that they might, in fict, be as well re- 
ferred to the hand or the foot, we fancy 
that there are very few indeed, who 
will be found to agree with him ; all 
mankind being led, by a kind of in- 
stinct, to regard the head as the seat of 
thought and reason. Whether they are 
right or wrong in so regarding it, is 
another question ; but that such is the 
fact, we appeal to all experience. If, 
therefore, the processes of thought 
and feeling are conducted by any ma- 
terial instrumentality, it is more natu- 
ral to look for that in the head than 
elsewhere. We all know that what 
is called by musicians “a good ear,” is 
a very different thing from the most 
perfect power of hearing. This fre- 

uently manifests itself in very early 
cbildhood, long before it could possibly 
be acquired by experience. Now, 
upon the principles of the phrenologist, 
all this is pertectly intelligible ; and 
we are as yet unacquainted with any 
other theory by which it may be so 
satisfactorily explained. 

Although it may not be thought 
very reasonable to by any great stress 
upon what may be called “a priori” 
objections to matters of fact, yet full 
justice would not be done to the sub- 
ject, if we did not give the whole of 
Mr. Jeffrey’s ingenious reasoning to 
prove the theory of the phrenologists 
in a high degree improbable. 

“ The mind,” he says, “is one, and 
indivisible ;—and if, by faculties is 
meant parts, portions, or members, by 
the aggregation of which the mind is 
made up, we must not only deny their 
existence, but confess that we have no 
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great favour for a term which tends 
naturally to familiarize us with such an 
assumption. What are called faculties 
of the mind, we would consider as dif- 
ferent acts, or rather states of it. But 
if this be the just view of the matter, 
it is plain that it renders it in. the 
highest degree improbable, if not truly 
inconceivable, that those supposed fa- 
culties should each have a separate 
material organ.” 

“ It really is not very easy to under- 
stand how there should be an external 
organ for every particular act, or state, 
of the mind, or rather for an arbitrary 
number of these states. And when 
the question is about the existence of 
some thirty or forty organs in distinct 
regions of the brain, it is absolutely 
necessary to inquire what proof there 
is of the existence of the thirty or 
forty separate faculties to which they 
are said to minister, or rather, we 
think, which they are held to create ; 
or upon what grounds they have been 
limited to that precise number.” 

He then proceeds to mark some im- 
portant distinctions between the exter- 
nal senses, and what he calls the ima- 
ginary faculties of the phrenologists. 
“ We believe,” he says, “ the functions 
of seeing and hearing, &c. to be carried 
on by material organs, on/y because we 
know, and feel, that they are so.” 
Feeling and knowledge are, undoubted- 
ly, very good grounds of belief, but 
Mr. Jeffrey has not attempted to show 
that they extend, in the cases alluded 
to, beyond the mere locality of the 
organs of sense. Now, so much may 
be said of these internal faculties to 
which the senses are contradistinguish- 
ed. It is not more true that the 
generality of men refer vision to the 
eye, than that they refer thought and 
sentiment to the head ; and, therefore, 
the doctrine, that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, does not appear to 
contain any thing contradictory to what 
may be called the primary suggestions 
of nature. Mr. Jeffrey proceeds : 

“ All the organs which we actually 
know to be used by the mind, are used 
to connect it with material and external 
objects ; and indeed it is difficult for 
us to conceive how we could ever have 
become acquainted with such objects, 
except by means of a material appara- 
tus in our living bodies.. But the other 
functions.of mind do not so connect us 
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with matter ; and therefore, there is not 
only no such reason for supposing their 
existence, but there is a corresponding 
difficulty in the conception.” 

That is, a corresponding difficulty in 
the conception of immaterial results 
from material causes! We confess we 
do not feel it. What will Mr. Jeffrey 
say of music? Is not ¢hat an immate- 
rial product of a material instrument ? 
And the melody, assuredly, is not 
more essentially different from the 
instrument, than the various trains of 
thought and feeling are from the organs 
in the brain. We confess, therefore, 
that we do not see the force of this 
objection. He goes on: 

“ All those functions which operate 
through the organs of sense, are of a 
definite and peculiar nature, and so 
totally unlike those which phrenologists 
would furnish with like instruments, as 
to make the inference of their being 
actually so furnished, in the highest 
degree improbable and extravagant.” 

Mr. Jeffrey had before made the 
analogy between the external senses 
and the mental powers, a reason for 
asserting that the former ought, as well 
as the latter, to have organs in the 
brain. He now makes their dissimila- 
rity the ground of an opposite conclu- 
sion, and argues that a material instru- 
mentality, for’ the developement or 
manifestation of immaterial processes 
of thought, is, in the highest degree, 
absurd and inconsistent. We think 
phrenologists may safely leave these 
two statements to combat each other, 
and content themselves with adopting 
the distinction which Mr. Jeffrey recog- 
nizes as affording a full justification 
for the diversity observable between 
our sensual, and our moral and intel- 
lectual organization. From the very 
nature of the theory, the one must, 
obviously, be more palpable than the 
other. But we cannot agree with Mr. 
Jeffrey in thinking, that, in the case of 
the bodily senses, “our knowledge of 
the organ is antecedent to our know- 
ledge of the faculty, and that it is 
truly by reference to the former that 
the latter is recognized and deter- 
mined.” We did not before think that 
it could be seriously maintained, that 
our knowledge of the eye, for instance, 
as an instrument of vision, was antece- 
dent to our knowledge of the faculty 
of .vision, and that we could not know 
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that we really saw, until we had learn- 
ed that we saw by means of the eye. 
A blind man knows that he cannot 
see, before he knows why it is that he 
cannot see. In this case, a knowledge 
of the cause is obviously posterior to 
a knowledge of the effect ;—and we 
cannot understand why, in the oppo- 
site case, it is necessary for a man to 
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know that he has an eye, before he is 
qualified to enjoy the use of it. How 
does a man know that he has an eye? 
Can any answer be given to that ques- 
tion, which does not imply a previous 
knowledge of the exercise of vision ? 
And if that be so, is not the assertion 
of Mr. Jeffrey as preposterous as it is 
startling and dogmatical ? 


THE HEART'S CHANGE, 


There is a change, an utter change 
That comes upon the heart, 

Ere time one feature can derange 
Or bid one smile depart : 

The outward form is all the same, 
Nor are by words — 


The dark and boding t 


oughts that tame 


The fires within the breast. 


Undimm’d—unaltered—still, the eye 
Beams forth on all around— 

And if the bosom heaves a sigh, 
That sigh has scarce a sound. 

Yet though the world may never deem 
Our spirits touch’d by care, 

So buoyant and so free they seem— 
We are not what we were ! 


O’er us—we scarce know whence or when 
That change begins to steal, 
Which teaches that we ne’er again 
As once we felt, shall feel. 
A curtain, slowly drawn aside, 
Reveals a shadow’d scene, 
Wherein the future differs wide 
From what the past has been. 


’*Tis not that earth withholds its joys 
As manhood crowns the brow— 
The same pursuits we loved, as boys, 

Life offers to us now: 
And still we seek the giddy round, 
And join the laughers there, 
But feel that in the festive sound 
Our hearts have now no share. 


Yet mourn we not this early change, 
*Tis sent our souls to show 

How narrow is the utmost range 
Allowed them here below— 

’Tis sent to bid our youth aspire 
From scenes so soon o’ercast, 

To those whose pleasures ne’er can tire 
And shall for ever last! . 
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LINES ON THE LATE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


** And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold— . 
And ice most high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald; 
And through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen— 
Nor shape of men, nor beasts we ken, 
The ice was all between. 
The ice was here—the ice was there, 
The ice was all around— 
It crackled and growled, and roar’d and how/’4d, 
Like noises in a swound.” 


CoLeripGe—Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


Once more we roam together—on the sea 
*Twas ever joy, my gallant bark, with thee ; 
*Twas ever joy—though heartless foes could dare 
Impugn the courage they might never share— 
Was it for this, through realms as yet unknown, 
We track’d stern Winter to his Arctic throne ? 
And brake the Tyrant’s mightiest bonds, and gave 
Freedom and safety through the riven wave ? 
Alas! it matters not—the fair, the young 
Scarce ’scape the reach of Envy’s barbed tongue ; 
The brightest thoughts Fame’s kindling hopes create 
Are turn’d to gloom beneath the frown of Hate, 
And darker still, as holier virtues glow, 

Hangs the foul shade of Infamy and Woe. 


* Such were the thoughts that wrung the Seaman's mind, 
As once again he woo’d the Northern wind, 
And sought the surge, to win from Danger’s smile 
The peace he knew not in his own fair isle. 
Strange mystery of Nature—when the sense 
Of guilt thus creeps despite our innocence— 
When groundless shame thus rends th’ untainted breast, 
And mars, we know not why, its hope of rest : 
The home that nursed, delights not—dearer far 
The sunless life of Exile or of War, 
And Love’s fond voice, and Friendship’s calm‘relief 
Alike but mock the bitterness of grief. 


Now joy to England! o’er the raging spray 
How well yon vessel walks her destin’d way— 
And fearless still, tho’ groans the reeling mast, 
How well she bares her bosom to the blast ! 
On—on, brave mariners—though now more near 
Their giant heads the threatning icebergs rear, 
Tho’} hoary whales in fiercer strain chaunt forth 
The stern defiance of the gloomy North— 





*’Tis well known that the result of Captain Ross's first expedition was not 
received so satisfactorily as it deserved. 
+ On entering the Arctic circle, the musical noise of the white whales is heard. 
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Yet shrink not in mid ocean—once again 

To you ’tis given to blast th’ Enchanter’s reign ; 

To you ’tis given, with pride-exulting voice, 

To bid- the farthest realms of Earth rejoice. 

Lo! even now, on *India’s Eastern coast 

Glad Commerce hears, and leads her canvass’d host ; 
And Science, starting from her lengthened trance, 
Sees worlds on worlds expand beneath her glance. 


*Tis past—that hour of peril—calmly now 
In Waygat+ harbour rests the wearied prow, 
Tho’ her bent masts and shatter’d sides declare 
How fierce the fight that won her passage there. 
Oh! who may know,—save he whose grief-worn heart 
Hath felt the joy Death’s nearer hopes impart— 
The Seaman’s anguish on that lonely way, 
His sleepless nights, his fruitless toil by day ? 
Morn after morn he heard the idle sail 
Flap dull and dreary in the unheeded gale, 
And mark’d the waves their writhing victim clasp 
With fiercer struggle, and with deadlier grasp. 
In vain the cloven ice confess’d his steel,— 
New blocks succeeding held the baffled keel : 
In vain he rais’d the rampart’st snowy wall— 
The evening tempest mock'd its scattered fall ; 
And nought remain’d, but Famine ;—where were then 
The sun-bright pastures of his native glen? 
Where was his eine beneath the greenwood tree, 
His Mother’s smile, his Sister’s song of glee ? 
And she, the maid who would not bid him stay, 
Yet lone and cheerless wept her nights away ? 
Nay, think not thus ;—brush off the rising tear— 
Is Loose God a God less mighty here ? 
And He will still the Avenger; He will bring 
Joy in his flight and healing on his wing, 
And lead thee forth to thank in hours of bliss 
The Guide who watch’d the weary woes of this. 


Desolate Land! amid the drear expanse, 

How sinks the soul and droops the sickening glance. 
Say, hath Destruction here usurp’d her throne ? 

So sad thy mansions, and thy courts so lone !— 

No signs of life are thine, no sounds intrude 

To break the stillness of thy solitude ; 

Thy stagnate mountains own no fostering toil, 

No vernal foliage clothes thy naked soil; 

No feathered stranger flies to thee for rest, 

Thy frozen caverns hold no living guest : 

But, aye, around thee, in the weird midnight, 

Pale sheeted phantoms speed their ceaseless flight, 
And kingly Death, still robed in Grief’s dark pall, 
Holds, ’mid thy gloom, his silent festival ! 





* In allusion to the supposed passage between the Northern Sea and the Pacific, 
which washes the East Indies. 

+ No very musical name to be sure; but historians must be correct. It was the 
island where the mariners first landed. 

¢ They used to raise walls of snow round their ship to defend themselves from the 
inclemency of the weather. 
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And yet we mourn not—o’er the earth and sea, 
Where is that land which speaks of God like thee ? 
Is not His shadow on the glacier dim ? 

The rocks, His altars, rear their shrines for Him ; 
And many a temple lifts its columned height 
Frequent with pearl, and radiant chrysolite. 

And see—for e’en in Nature’s sternest mood, 
Her softer feelings will not be subdued— 

See even here, beneath the freezing sky, 

Bright sunny flowers salute the traveller's eye— 
And* golden glades, and meads of glittering green, 
With smiling aspect cheer the mournful scene. 
Oh! doth not now the musing sinner find 

A gloomy semblance to his own sad mind? 

Doth he not find amid the waste around, 

One spot which virtue claims as holier ground, 
And weep to think that all might thus be fair,— 
Had struggling reason lent its voice to pray’r ? 


Still roams the seaman forth, nor long his stay 
In that dark land of sorrow and dismay ; 
And still where’er he bends his wondering gaze, 
Unearthly shapes, and solemn sights amaze : 
The wave-worn crags beneath whose cavern’d shade 
That huge Leviathan his chambers made— 
Theft snow-cliffs tinged with streaks of purple dye— 
Theft meteor-belt that girds th’ unsullied sky. 
But lo! those huts bespeak awakening life, 
And hark—the hills with echoing shouts are rife ; 
And now, light-leaping o’er the level waste, 
Their ardent steps the fur-clad hunters haste, 
Their’s the wild joy in danger still to roam, 
Their path the wilderness—the rocks their home,— 
For them no steed obeys the willing rein. 
Their dog-drawn sledges scour the unyielding plain : 
Beneath their shaft high bounds the stricken roe, 
With murderous aim they twang the unerring bow ; 
Or, gliding swiftly in their frail canoe, 
Unwieldy bears, and timorous seals pursue. 


But say—hath hither o’er this trackless way 
The star of Bethlehem shed its hallowed ray ? 
Oh! say—hath here, by woes yet more endear’d, 
Mid these dark wilds, the Saviour’s cross been rear’d ? 
Is there no branch to carry ? no dry space 
Where dove-like Peace may find a resting place ? 
No raptur’d voice to sing of realms untrod? 
No hand to lead the sinner to his God ? 
Alas! ’tis darkness :—on the voiceless plains 
The long, dull night of Superstition reigns : 
There awe-struck myriads throng the wizard’s cell ; 
In Runic rhyme he chaunts the mutter’d spell— 
Raves the wild gust—the lightning’s angry gleam 
Glares on the snows, and gilds the livid stream, 


* These beautiful «« Oases of the Desert,” are described by Captain Parry. 

+ Mention is made of some strange “ port-wine-coloured” rocks, in the Narrative 
of Captain Ross’s expedition. 
¢ I need hardly say I allude to the Aurora Borealis. 
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While distant thunders echo :—whose the form 
Riding so fiercely thro’ the troubled storm ? 
With steeds of flame his meteor wheels advance, 
On high the warrior waves his golden lance, 
’Tis Odin ! Odin !—bow the trembling knee— 
The* king of Men! +Valkalla’s Deity! 
Then light the altar, raise the funeral pile— 
E’en now their victim writhes his ghastly smile, 
And deems his death beneath that bigot knife, In| 
The glorious herald of a happier life. at a | 
gruitie 
And can it be ?—Hast thou thy life outpour’d, tin’s | 
{Son of the Ocean, mid this barbarous horde ? reasor 
Or did they lead thee to their savage rest ways ; 
With glad |jcoyennas, and with kindlier breast ? and ay 
Oh! there were sighs for thee, and ceaseless tears, is not 
And joyless hopes thro’ long and gloomy years ; own § 
And many a seaman hail’d thee from afar, the m: 
§And many an eye outwatch’d the morning star ; a fool, 
And still thou camest not : I see thee now of his 
Raising to Heaven thy sad, yet tranquil brow : heart 
I see thy head now bent in meek despair— convic 
Thy lip yet quiv'ring with the silent pray’r, by th 
That asks if He so wont thy toil to bless what 
At length hath left thee in thy loneliness ? to : | 
. to be 
Still faithless ever—thro’ the fog-wreath’d sky that | 
Gaze forth, and say what prospect meets thine eye : voted 
Is it a dream that mocks thy frenzied sight— posed 
That bright blue sea, those cliffs of glancing white ? (being 
Thy country! yes—thy country—at the name we om 
How bounds each breast, and thrills each toil-worn frame ! and co 
For very joy they raise the tear-dew’d cheek— divisio 
And look to Heaven the thanks they cannot speak. the st 
And thus,—whilst England sweeps the sounding seas, tue co 
While streams her pennon in the obedient breeze— indepe 
Oh! thus may He, the seamans’ Guardian Guide, condit; 
Direct their bark thro’ life’s more dangerous tide ; ginuin; 
And lead them forth, their weary trials past, its pro 
To the bright haven of His peace at last. 
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* Odinn allda gautr, &c., in the Norse tongue. 
+ Valkalla was the hall of Odin—the paradise of the brave. facts 
¢ Rather a strong expression— Homer however, and others, are precedents. chapte 


§ — is the Esquimaux term for welcome. but se 
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freland, as it was,—is,—and ought to be. 


IRELAND, AS IT WAS,—IS,-AND OUGHT TO BE.* 


In the useful work before us, we are 
at a loss to reconcile one or two incon- 
gruities. In our judgment Mr. Mar- 
tin’s professions, and the drift of his 
reasonings, seem to run different 
ways; and his evident adherence to, 
and approval of, a Whig administration 
is not to be accounted for even on his 
own showing. In fact, we set down 
the man at heart an ascendency man or 
a fool, when we get up from a perusal 
of his book, cheering as it does the 
heart of every Conservative with the 
conviction that his feelings are justified 
by the soundest princi le, and that 
what he has at times Pal suspected 
to be prejudice, is there demonstrated 
to be policy and patriotism. Of 
that part of Mr. Martin’s work de- 
voted to the consideration of a pro- 
posed system of poor laws for Ireland, 
(being an addendum to this edition) 
we omit all consideration at present, 
and confine ourselves to the threefold 
division of his principal subject, viz., 
the state of this country previous to 
tue commencement of (so called) Irish 
independence in the year ’82; its 
condition from that period to the be- 
ginning of this century; and lastly, 
its progressive state from thence to the 
present time. 

We cannot too much admire Mr. 
Martin’s method of proceeding, giving 
us, as it does, a prejudice in his favour 
from the first. He uniformly gives 
facts the pas, and not only cites 
chapter and verse in every instance, 
but seems to pay particular attention 
to his authorities being impartial ; and 
indeed his arguments generally partake 
of the Socratic principle,and are drawn 
from the lips of his opponents. He 
likewise in many instances welghs with 
great candour the degree of credence 
to be afforded to his authorities, and 
does not require the reader to give 
one atom more credit to them than he 
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may be inclined in his pee and 
on mature consideration, to afford. All 
this is refreshing to us, as we turn from 
the ten thousand strained and interest- 
ed attempts to establish preassumed 
positions which crowd upon our notice 
every day, and which. speak in every 
‘line of unfairness and trick, our abhor- 
rence, both in our editorial and per- 
sonal capacity. It is remarkable, in- 
deed, how long a time the old system 
of proceeding, as regards politics, has 
survived that by which other philoso- 
hical inquiries were formerly regu- 
ated ; inl it can only be accounted 
for on the score of the former having 
been admitted at so much later a 
~ into the rank of a science, and 
ence retaining some of the imperfec- 
tions naturally attendant upon vague 
and indeterminate investigation. r. 
Martin has, however, proceeded with 
logical precision, and has successfully 
set up sound and sober reasoning 
against florid and unsustainable decla- 
mation. We cannot help being sur- 
prised at the infatuation of a nation— 
a nation, too, not deficient in mental 
faculties—still blindly hurrying after 
the shadows conjured up by interested 
orators —“ following darkness as a 
dream,” when we witness, as in the 
present instance, how speedily and 
completely they are dissipated by a 
few scanty rays of that light which is 
ulways at hand to be made use 
of and applied—that light which is 
alone self-illumined and eternal—the 
light of truth. We say scanty rays, 
not with reference to their brilliancy, 
but quantity. They are as clear and 
as unswerving as the morning beam, 
and no deduction at second-hand, no 
prismal medium, if we may so say, 
comes between the spectator and the 
fountain head of light, to weaken or 
dissipate the impression. 

We again repeat, Mr. Martin must 
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be a Tory at heart; his candour, his 
sagacity, his sincere and earnest pa- 
triotism, his contempt for, and hatred 
of, the Arch-agitator—all denote him 
one of Us. He has not yet revealed 
himself, or read his recantation ; but a 
fourth edition—and his work will have 
one—will show us the fact, blazoned in 
its very first page, that the author is 
no longer able to resist conviction, and 
that Whig treachery and Conservative 
heroism, have united to make him 
“an Ulster Protestant” in party and 
feeling, as well as by birth and creed. 
We hail him to our arms; he is an 
honour as well as a support to our 
cause—decus et tutamen ;—and we laugh 
at Grey and Althorpas they strain their 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the retiring 
pan and then affect to turn upon their 
neels with contemptuous indifference. 
But somewhat too much of this. We 
will not do our readers the injustice to 
keep them any longer out of possession 
of as much of the matter of the book as 
our time and limits will enable us to 
condense for their use. 

Mr. Martin begins by shewing that 
the boasted period of Irish pros- 
perity—that, we mean, from ’82 to 
1800—has been grossly and com- 
pletely misrepresented by the advo- 
cates of separation of to-day, and that, 
far from its deserving to be referred 
to with triumph by such arguers, it 
contains in itself sufficient to confute 
them on their own shewing. Take one 
much-dwelt-on criterion—the number 
and magnificence of public works in 
the metropolis during that period. 
The “ Dublin Guide” is his authority. 


«« Pustic Epirices erected previous to 
1782. Dublin :—Royal Exchange, 1769; 
Bank of Ireland, 1729; Trinity College, 
1759; Stamp Office, 1771; Linen Hall, 
1728; Hibernian Mariue School, 1777; 
Newgate, 1773; Dublin Society, 1749; 
Grand Canal, 1765; Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, 1680; Foundling Hospital, 
1704; House of Industry, 1773; Custom 
House, 1780 ; Crow-street Theatre, 1758; 
Dublin Castle, 1220; Blue Coat Hos- 
pital, 1773 ; Lying-in Hospital and Ro- 
tunda, 1751; Swift’s Lunatic Asylum, 
1757 ; Stephen’s Green laid out, 1670; 
Dublin Castle, 1720; Record Tower, 
1775; Simpson’s Blindman’s Hospital, 
1778; Stephen's Hospital, 1720; Mag- 
dalen Asylum, 1766; Mercer’s Hospital, 
1734, George I.statue, 1720; WilliamIII. 
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statue, 1701; Essex Bridge, 1755; Queen’s 
Bridge, 1768; Meath Hospital, 1774; 
Werburgh’s, Thomas’s, Bride’s, John’s 
Nicholas’s, Andrew’s, Catherine’s and 
Mark’s Churches, from 1670 to 1758, 

Pustic Eptrtces erected subsequent to 
the Union:—Post Office, 1815; Castle 
Chapel, 1807 ; Kingstown Harbour,* 
1821 ; Iron Bridge, 1816; King’s Bridge, 
1827; Female Penitentary, 1820; Fever 
Hospital, 1804; House of Refuge, 1802; 
Corn Exchange, 1816 ; Richmond Bridge, 
1816; King’s Inns, 1804; Metropolitan 
Chapel, 1823 ; Nelson’s Monument, 1808; 
Dublin Institution, 1811; Wellington 
Testimonial, 1817; Female Orphan 
House, 1818 ; York-street Chapel, 1808 ; 
Whitworth Bridge, 1818; Wellesley 
Market, 1827; Hibernian Academy, 1824; 
Royal Arcade, 1820; Dublin Peniten- 
tiary, 1815; Dublin Library, 1825.” 

* Cost half a million sterling. 

The courts of law were commenced 
(as he himself observes) subsequent to 
1782, but the buildings were projected 
previous to that period. The fact is, 
as it was proved by the undeniable 
and undenied statement of the Right 
Honourable Sylvester Douglas, in 
1799, Dublin and, a fortiori, Ireland, 
was progressing up to the period of 
82, and that from thence forward it 
became retrogressive—lamentably retro- 
gressive in every branch which may 
be considered as a criterion of national 
prosperity. Mr. Martin has adduced 
tables to shew—and be it remembered, 
they are the tables of the accurate and 
impartial M. Cesar Moreau—that 
every thing was on the wane up to the 
period of the union, and even before 
that rebellion which has been advanced 
by some as in some measure accounting 
for the depression! He is also at 
some pains to demonstrate that Mr, 
O'Connell is wrong, and that England 
did not foster and foment the rebellion 
of ’98, either to produce the union, 
or because she was jealous of her in- 
creasing prosperity. This, we are 
inclined to think, is going a little too 
far. He need not prove so much. 
on well-minded Irishman will ap- 
plaud us when we repudiate with 
scorn on the part of England, the infa- 
mous assertion, and turn it, as the 
Greeks did the eastern elephants of 
old, in all its overwhelming weight 
upon our opponents. No! we boast, 
thank God! in being British ourselves ; 
and we hurl the calumny in the teeth 
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of our enemies. They think that we 
are capable of equal baseness with 
themselves, and they make their insensi- 
bility to all honourable and Christian 
feelings serve their purpose of slander 
and malignity. Mr. Martin need not 
have answered them on this head, 
Their own consciences, as well as his- 
tory, must thrust the Jie down their 
throats. But we go on with Mr. 
Martin. 


His next chapter tells its object in 
its commencement, 


«« The Union has so loudly been termed 
the “desolating—withering Union” by a 
few Dublin orators, that the people of 
England are beginning to think that 
where there is much noise there must ne- 
cessarily be some truth. Never, however, 
was there a more barefaced statement 
nee on the public, than that Ireland 

as been injured by her union with Eng- 
land. The buildings and public works 
undertaken since the Union, even in 
Dublin, (as detailed in the preceding 
chapter), shew that government has not 
ever been neglectful of the Irish capital ; 
but the principal points for consideration 
are, the amount and quantity of imports 
and exports, and the consumption of 
exciseable articles by the people. Pre- 
vious to the Union, every effort was 
made by the Irish Parliament to aggran- 
dize Dublin, at the expense of Belfast, 
Cork, Waterford, &c. This was so appa- 
rent, that the merchants at the outports 
were among the first to petition the 
Irish Parliament and his Majesty, for 
a legislative junction. Dublin had a 
monopoly of Ireland, as much as Paris 
had at one time of France, or London of 
England previous to the rise of Liver- 
pool, &c. The Union altered this unna- 
tural state of things, and which might be 
aptly compared to an enlarged viscus, the 
liver for instance, while the whole frame 
was weak, and dependent for existence on 
the repeated administration of stimulants.” 


The author proceeds elaborately and 
patiently to prove from a variety of 
documents, to page 30, that the trade, 
internal and external, of Ireland, has 
been progressively and rapidly improv- 
ing since the union, and up to the 
present day. This is a peculiarly 
useful part of his work, and should 
be a text book in the hands of every 
member of parliament who wishes to 
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have a correct and comprehensive 
view of Irish commercial progress for 
the last 30 years. Here Gat page 30) 
we find the following observation : 


«« Some persons, unable to deny the truth 
of these statements, will probably exclaim, 
«“ Oh! we admit all this; but then Ireland 
should have progressed more rapidly—she 
should have kept pace with England.’” 


And he then brings forward a short 
table to shew that the average con- 
sumption per head of some articles 
(such as sugar, wine, tobacco, &c.) has 
uniformly decreased in periods of ten 
years from the year 1799. We could 
have wished that in a work so decidedly 
practical as Mr. Martin’s, he had dwelt 
a little longer on this interesting sub- 
ject, and applied his discriminating 
talents to an enquiry respecting the scale 
of improvement in commerce and manu- 
factures, and the value of money, gra- 
duated by time,—and formed some esti- 
mate of what that proportion would 
be which might be said to constitute 
positive advancement. We know that 
an increase of prosperity does not natu- 
rally follow an increase of commerce ; 
for we must take a wider range than 
our own kingdoms, and examine the 
corresponding increase of all the states 
immediately and even remotely con- 
nected with our own, before we con- 
sider our advance as substantially a 
benefit to ourselves at home. Suppose, 
for example, that our increase of com- 
merce, or speaking in the most general 
way, our progress were to be accelerated 
one fifth in one year; suppose Eng- 
land’s to be measured at one third in 
the same time—that of foreign nations, at 
an average, one fourth ; here we must 
conclude that our own country is retro- 
grade not only in comparison with other 
nations, but in its own individual 
prosperity ; for there is slowly and 
silently going on in every nation a gene- 
ral increase in all those branches from 
which estimates of this nature are 
made, which does not affect national 
prosperity in the least, but follows a 
similar law to the alteration in the 
value of money, noticed by Hume and 
other writers. A scale might be made 
of this slow, invariable, and universal 
increase, which would be of use in 
particular application, and we are not 
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But here Mr. Martin proceeds to 
argue that we are not to take the me- 
tropolis, so constantly referred to by 
those who argue the necessity of a 
Repeal of the Union, as a criterion of 
the prosperity or advancement of the 
nation at large. He quotes a writer 
with whom we cannot agree on all 
points, although we admit some of his 
main positions. 


« A very great error is committed by 
those who attribute the depreciation of 
the Dublin import trade solely to the 
Union. It is chiefly attributable to two 
other causes—the poverty of the people 
in the adjoining counties, in consequence 
of high rents, tithes, taxes, and low wages, 
and the alteration in Irish commerce, by 
which a number of towns now import the 
merchandize once imported into Dublin, 
Dundalk; Belfast, Derry, Sligo, Galway, 
Limerick, Tralee, Cork, Waterford, and 
Wexford, and numerous inferior but pros- 
pering places of trade, which intervene 
around the Irish coast. These are the 
true causes of the decline of the Dublin 
trade, and only one of them can be reme- 
died.”— Stanley's Commentaries, Dublin, 
1831, p. 87. 


And in answer to those who ani- 
madvert on the discouragement shewn 
to our native manufactures, the same 
author observes: 


« Treland has now no cause to complain 
of legislative preference given to British 
manufactures and trade; on the contrary, 
Ireland has enjoyed for some years ad- 
vantages not enjoyed in England or 
Scotland. Among others, her printed 
cotton manufactures, which are now in a 
very forward condition, have been exempt 
from duty, while those of Great Britain 
have been taxed. She has also been 
exempt from taxes on soap, starch, and 
candles, while the same articles paid 
duty in England.”—P, 96. 


We have not time to follow Mr. 
Martin through the various arguments 
on which he grounds his positions, 
and from which it would appear that 
by the testimony of authentic do- 
cuments in all the undermentioned 
branches there is a depression gradu- 
ally apparent to the beginning of this 
century, and from that period as steady 
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an amelioration up to the present time : 
—the following heads are touched upon : 

Banks—Population and Houses— 
Hotels (metropolitan)-Coaches—Steam 
Packets—Post Office—Newspapers— 
Savings Banks—Schools— Excise— 
Customs. 

His authorities he thus candidly 
observes upon : 


«« Every assertion made in this chapter, 
as to the progressive improvement of 
Ireland, is amply borne out by the wit- 
nesses before the late Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the state 
of the Irish poor ;—their evidence is 
indeed stronger than any I have adduced, 
and the reader will be repaid for his trou- 
ble in perusing its abstract in the Ap- 
pendix.” 

Mr. Martin’s third chapter com- 
mences with a single combat between 
the author and Mr. O’Connell, on 
the subject of the position of the latter, 
that “Ireland ought to be a kingdom 
a and no longer a pitiful province.” 

ere he puts on the whole armour of 
history, and gives the agitator such a 
broadside, as would have shaken even 
our trusty correspondent, Cornelius 
O’Brien, himself. We need not do 
more than join him in his pursuit of 
the foe at the year 1782, where he 
dilates upon the total absence of the 
power in that domestic parliament, the 
memory of which has been so enthusi« 
astically dwelt on and cherished by 
those who would have the old state of 
things restored in these latter days. 
Nothing indeed can be more convine- 
ing on this head than what follows :— 


“In 1793, the House of Commons 
was set fire to while the Members were 
sitting, and amidst the shouts of an 
immense and ferocious multitude; the 
Representatives had just time to escape, 
when the vast dome became enveloped in 
flames, and falling in, crushed every 
thing beneath it. The infernal deed was 
caused by a chemical preparation, which 
lit before its intended time; but so little 
did its projectors fear discovery, that a 
few days before the conflagration, a pla- 
card was posted under the proclamation 
for the apprehension of James Napper 
Tandy, then affixed to the gate of the 
House of Lords, which placard ran as 
follows:—‘ The Members of a certain 
great house, not far from the College, 
are hereby cautioned how they persecute 
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to ruin a. virtuous citizen, for defending 
his character and asserting the liberties 
of Ireland; if they do not, let them 
beware of the awl of the cobler of Mes- 
sina !’” 


The progress of revolutionizing prin- 
ciples in Ireland is followed with 
masterly precision up to the disastrous 
23d of May, 1797, when the history of 
the country, in the hands of every 
schoolboy, takes up the tale, writ as it is 
in characters of blood so legible that 
“those that ran may read,” and which 
period Mr. Martin, so far from dilating 
on, “draws a veil over,” on the noble 
principle, we suppose, of the hero in 
“ Cymon and Iphigenia ;” who 


“The weak disdained, the valiant overthrew,” 


repelling, however, with proof as 
well as indignation, the foul assertion 
made by many who are called the 
friends of this country, that “ England 
fomented the rebellion of 1798, for the 
purpose of having the Union carried /” 

Among the most popular grounds on 
which the arguments in favour of a 
repeal of the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland have 
been sustained are, the hopes held out 
that it would “bring back the absen- 
tees.” Mr. Martin, in his fourth 
chapter, (by far the most useful and in- 
teresting of all) meets them boldly, and 
in two directions. He asserts that 
there was a notorious drain of landed 
proprietors out of the country before 
the removal of the seat of legislature, 
and that even in the boasted period of 
independence this was a source of 
uneasiness to politicians. Laws were 
proposed and passed to remedy the 
evil, from the remotest period of our 

liamentary history to the days of 

lood and Grattan, and these venerated 
individuals made repeated efforts to in- 
vigorate and enforce them; but in 
every instance with ill success. 

But even allowing to the Union the 
origin of this overstated grievance, we 
are presented with a table'which shews 
that absenteeism is not carried to such 
a frightful extent as has been supposed. 
In the year 1831 the “ Dublin Alman- 
ack” thus exhibits the number of resi- 
dent and non-resident peers, peeresses, 
and bishops ; and the number of non- 
residents is now decreasing. 
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Employed 
Resident. out of the Absentees. 
Country. 
BR sitensanc®.D. eseens © - deaebs 0 
Marquisses.... 11 ...... ©  sesece 3 
| ony | ee, seer . 27 
Viscounts...... 18 ...... stone - 19 
Barons......... SR dccncs ES G.ieke ae 
Bishops........  tndess Oi dice, & 
Peeresses...... OD eteene ee ole 
131 9 86 








“Of the representative peers, only 
three out of twenty-eight are non-resi- 
dent, and the majority of baronets and 
commoners are also residents. 

“The rent drawn by absentees is 
proved by Mr. Stanley as probably not 
exceeding £2,000,000, and if we take 
the total annual income of Ireland at 
£100,000,000, how can it be said that 
absenteeism is the grand cause of Irish 
misery ; or that the re-establishment of a 
separate legislature in Dublin is a neces- 
sary step for procuring prosperity in Ire- 
land, when the remittance to absentees 
in England in 1785 was £1,608,932; a 
sum equivalent to £3,000,000 of our 
present money.” (Newenham.) 


Our author is induced in support of 
his argument, (reluctantly, we are sure,) 
to bring forward some testimonials of 
no very flattering description, as to the 
characters of those gentry who think 
oo to remain amongst us. We hope 

is authorities have a little overstated 
matters, or that a tinge of democratical 
principle has lent its colour to his view 
of the subject; but for ourselves we 
are tardy to receive the conviction that 
we are the better for having our es- 
prem and right honourables enjoying 
the smoke of Westminster or Vesuvius, 
instead of that of their own blazing chim- 
nies on their native soil. However 
this may be, to the following paragraph 
we must not shut our eyes—where 
facts are placed before thus, we are 
ever ready to look them in the face : 


««¢ The county of all others in Ireland 
selected by the late parliament as the one 
most disorganized and most loudly calling 
for a commission of enquiry, was the 
Queen’s County—a county chiefly in the 
hands of resident landlords, some in the 
possession of large estates, but the majo- 
rity holding just sufficient to entitle them 
to seats on petty session benches, or the 
profitable privilege of being grand jurors: 
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they are, one snd all, pitted against the 
peasantry, as the slave-driver is against 
the colonial slave-gangs.’”—Dublin Ex- 
press, January 3d, 1833. 

In addition to all this, he gives it as 
an undoubted fact, (and we can our- 
selves vouch for its truth in some in- 
stances which have come under own 
eyes) that the estates of Irish absentees 
are among the best, if not the very best 
managed estates in Ireland. 

Again does Mr. Martin fall foul of 
Mr. O’Connell on the subject of the 
analogical reasoning of the latter for 
repealing the Union. It is so manifest 
that a country having an hundred and 
five representatives in the imperial 
parliament, is not to be classed with 
one such as Jamaica or Canada, which 
has not a single one, that we are at a 
loss to conceive how men have been 
found not only to utter, but to believe 
the assertion that the two cases possess 
a degree of resemblance. But our 
author is not content with simply de- 
feating his adversaries, he must have 
them at the wheels of his car to grace 
his triumph. You not only have failed, 
Mr. O'Connell, (it is thus we may ima- 

ine Mr. Martin addressing the dought 

ibernian) in making out your parallel, 
but you are proved, upon your own 
showing, to have been for some time 
endeavouring to degrade your own coun- 
try, to reduce her, in fact, from a nation 
into a province! You would have a 
colonial legislation in this country, as in 
Jamaica and other remote colonies, pos- 
sessing restricted powers, (for thus alone 
couldan Irish parliament be constituted,) 
and you would relinquish your present 
position—you would vacate your hun- 
dved and five seats in the parliament of 
England! Here the author grows 
warm, and, we fear, loses temper ; for 
we find him, in a few paragraphs farther 
on, hotly endeavouring to prove that 
the miseries of its British population 
are increasing in a ratio proportionate to 
our internal progressive prosperity. 

In the next round with Mr. O’Con- 
nell, there is some scientific sparring, 
on the score of his repeated attempts 
to display the “ Sassenach” as continu- 
ally inflamed with the spirit of ran- 
cour against his Irish half-brethren. 
He gives the agitator some hard hits 
uy.on his ingratitude to his benefactors ; 
and after having planted a facer on the 

subject of taxation, (wherein he makes 
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it appear that Ireland is taxed /ess 
heavily, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, than either England or Scotland) 
he floors him completely when he 
proves that the favourite theme of de- 
clamation with him and his gang, is a 
mere chimera, and that the compact 
entered into at the Union has not been 
broken, at least on the side of the British ; 
and as in the fifth and last chapter, at 
its commencement, he gives a domestic 
application to the following expressions 
of General Jackson—* The Union was 
formed for the benefit of all parties. It 
was produced by mutual sacrifices of 
interests and opinions’—the natural 
consequence is, as he would draw 
the conclusion, (and we have no 
logical or personal objection to his 
doing so) that Daniel O'Connell 
deserves a mode of treatment at the 
hands of the British, somewhat of the 
nature of that which he has, no doubt, 
planned}in his prospective wisdom for 
them and their children. In this chapter 
several extracts are to be met with 
from the address of General Jackson 
to the factious citizens of South Caro- 
lina, which we wish our limits had 
enabled us to give entire. The senti- 
ments are not only just and noble, but 
so precisely applicable to this island, 
that we can scarcely bring ourselves 
to think that the Atlantic is interposed 
between us and the people addressed ; 
but still less can we believe what ‘is 
the fact, that many Irish journals 
denied that there was a parallel be- 
tween the two cases ! 


« The manner in which a great part of 
the Irish people have been led on, step 
by step, to the precipice en which they 
are now placed, is thus eloquently and 
truly described by President Jackson, 
when warning the South Carolinians 
against delusions exactly similar to those 
practised by the Irish demagogue :— 


«* Let me tell you, my countrymen, 
that you are deluded by men who are 
either deluded themselves, or wish to 
deceive you. . Mark under what pretences 
you have been led on to the brink of 
insurrection and treason, on which you 
stand! First, a diminution of the value 
of your staple commodity, lowered by 
over-production in other quarters, and 
the consequent diminution in the value of 
your lands, were the sole effect of the 
tariff laws. The effects of those laws 


are confessedly injurious; but the evil 
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was greatly exaggerated by the unfounded 
theory you were taught to believe—that 
its burthens were in proportion to your 
exports, not to your consumption of im- 
-ported articles. Your pride was roused 
by the assertion, that a submission to 
those laws was a state of vassalage, and 
that resistance to them was equal, in pa- 
triotic merit, to the opposition our fathers 
offered to the oppressive laws of Great 
Britain. You were told that this opposi- 
tion might be peaceably—might be con- 
stitutionally made—that you might enjoy 
all the advantages of the Union, and 
bear none of its burthens. 

«¢ Eloquent appeals to your passions, 
to your state pride, to your native courage, 
to your sense of real injury, were used 
to prepare you for the period when the 
mask which concealed the hideous fea- 
tures of disunion should be taken off. 
It fell, and you were made to look with 
complacency on objects which, not long 
since, you would have regarded with hor- 
ror. Look back at the arts which have 
brought you to this state—look forward 
to the consequences to which it must 
inevitably lead !’” 


But the GREAT CAUSE yet remains 
behind, of all this evil the principal 
and fount. Hear it shadowed forth 
by O'Driscoll :— 


« ¢ Never was a principle more free, in 
its onset, from RELIGIOUS taint than that of 
the United Irishmen; but on the very 
breaking out of the insurrection, the o'd 
fiend, the evil genius of Ireland, ap- 
peared upon the field, drinking the blood 
of the people; along untasted luxury: 
a war of separation would soon become 
a religious war, and then a war of exter- 
mination ; it would leave Ireland a desert 
deluged with blood.’ (vol. ii. p.. 228.) 

“«Treland, is divided into two great 
parties, ‘peasantry and gentry, protestant 
and catholic; & war of separation from 
England would be a war between these 
parties; any War in Ireland, come how 
it may, let it spring from whatever prin- 
ciple, would soon take this direction, and 
find the old and frightful channel in 
which the blood of that country has 
flowed for ages.” 


And yet Mr. Martin is not a Conser- 
vative! Nay, is a Whig!! But per- 
haps we should rather say, was; for 
he proceeds to say— 


“ What must be the inevitable result 
of such policy as that now pursued by 
Mr. O’Conneli? Why, that Protestant 
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ascendancy must be revjved in all its 
plenitude of power, or the Legislative 
Union be repealed, and Ireland governed 
by the sword, until a generation more 
capable of appreciating the inestimable 
blessings of peace and liberty has arisen 
in the stead of those who are either in- 
capable of judging for themselves, or 
who spurn a connexion which a rightly 
constituted mind would gladly embrace.” 


A federal connection between Eng- 
land and Iteland is’ not to be thought 
of in the present state of the world. 
The ‘talented writer of the papers 
known by the name of “ The Federal- 
ist” is theoretical and subtle, bat not 
convincing ; because he does not follow 
Mr. Martin’s system, and throw down 
his facts before us, unreservedly and 
honestly. 

A recent writer on the moral and 
political state of Ireland thus remarks, 
in reference to a federal union :— 

‘« It was proposed to obviate some of the 
difficulties which follow separation bya spe- 
cies of federal connexion: such a connexion 
could not be permanent. Two independ- 
ent nations, of equal length and lying 
close together, would not long remain at 
peace. Their position and their inequality 
would lead to war. Every circumstance, 
such as the similarity of language and 
manners, would, in case of separation, 
heighten the probability of dissension, 
and make war inevitable. The balance 
between the nations might occasionally 
be maintained by well-managed alliances ; 
but woe to that nation which is forced to 
rest its security upon foreign aid, or the 
wretched reliance of treaty or policy! 
This is dear defence of nations.” 


England is, in fact, necessary to Ire- 
land in even a greater degree than 
Ireland is necessary to England. Let 
England open her ports to the world 
as she does to Ireland, and where 
would Irish produce find a market ?— 
But we are running on to an unrea- 
sonable length in such speculations, 
In what follows, Mr. Martin has, with 
singular felicity, appropriated the lan- 
guage of another to himself. He 
says— 

«In the language of the president of the 
American Republic, I implore my fellow- 
countrymen to * contemplate the condi- 
tion of that country of which they still 
form an important part; to consider its 
government uniting in one bond of com- 
mon interest and general protection, so 
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many states (fifty-six colonies in every 
ocean and on every shore of this habitable 
world, with a population“of one hundred 
and fifty millions of subjects, spread over 
a fertile surface of one million five hundred 
thousand square miles!) giving to all their 
inhabitants the proud title of American 
[ British] citizens; protecting their com- 
merce, securing their literature and their 
arts, facilitating their intercommunication, 
defending their frontiers, and making their 
name respected in the remotest parts of 
the earth. Consider the extent of its 
territory, its increasing population, its ad- 
vance in arts, which renders life agreeable, 
and the sciences which elevate the mind! 
See education spreading the lights of reli- 
gion, humanity, and general information, 
in every cottage in this wide extent of 
our territories and states! Behold it as 
the asylum where the wretched and the 
oppressed find a refuge and support. Look 
on this picture and say, we too are Ame- 
rican ( British] citizens; Carolina[ Ireland) 
is one -of those proud states, Can you 
add, without horror and remorse, this 
happy Union we will dissolve—this pic- 
ture of peace and prosperity we will deface 
—this free intercourse we will interrupt— 
these fertile fields we will deluge with 
blood—the protection of that glorious flag 
‘we renounce—the very name of Americans 
[Britons] we discard. And for what, 
mistaken men? for what do you throw 
away these inestimable blessings—for 
what would you exchange your share in 
the advantages and honour of the Union? 
For the dream of a separate independence ; 
a dream interrupted by bloody conflicts with 
your neighbours, and a vile dependence on 
a foreign power. If your leaders could 
succeed in establishing a separation, what 
would be your situation? Are you united 
at home; are you free from the apprehen- 
sion of civil discord, with all its fearful 
consequences? Do our neighbouring re- 
publics, [kingdoms, viz. France, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, &c.] every 
day suffering some new revolution, or con- 
tending with some new insurrection—do 
they excite your envy? But (continues 
General Jackson) the dictates of a high 
duty obliges me solemnly to announce 
that you cannot succeed. The laws of 
the United States [Kingdom] must be 
executed; I have no discretionary power 
on the subject; my duty is emphatically 
pronounced in the constitution. Those 
who told you that you might peaceably 
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prevent their execution, deceived you— 
they could not have been deceived them- 
selves, They know that a forcible oppo- 
sition could alone prevent the execution 
of the laws, and they know that such op- 
position must be repelled. Their object 
is disunion; but be not deceived by names; 
disunion, by armed force, is treason, and 
are you really ready to incur its guilt? 
If you are, on the heads of the instigators of 
the act be the dreadful consequences ; on 
their heads be the dishonour, but on yours 
may fall the punishment; on your unhappy 
state will inevitably fall all the evils of the 
conflict you force upon the government 
of your country. Jt cannot accede to the 
mad project of disunion, of which you 
would be the first victims ; its first magis- 
trate cannot, if he would, avoid the per- 
formance of his duty; the consequences 
must be fearful for you, distressing to 
your fellow-citizens here, and to the 
friends of good government throughout 
the world” ”* 


Mr. Martin’s grand concluding posi- 
tion—that which his whole work has 
been written with a tendency to esta- 
blish—is this, that Mr. O’Connell’s 
threat of repealing the Union 


“« At every moment when his personal 
feelings are hurt, must be finally put a 
stop to by the passing of an Act of Par- 
liament, declaring that every attempt or 
design, overt or covert, to Repeal the Le- 
gislative Union between England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, be deemed high treason, and 
subject to the pains and penalties attending 
thereon.” 


Weare not prepared to say whether 
this measure would be expedient, or 
even possible to be adopted ; but this 
we willingly admit, that the blow is 
aimed in the right quarter, and that the 
pacification of Ireland must be gained 
at the sacrifice of her enemies. May 
the time come when Lucifer may not 
only fall as lightning from heaven, but 
his attendant angels acknowledge, in 
his transformed and undeified hideous- 
ness, the justice of his condemnation! 

At the moment we are writing, 
anarchy is again walking her now 
beaten track of blood. Resistance to 
constituted authorities, at first reluct- 
antly and irresolutely entered upon as 
the last resource under the pressure 
of intolerable tyranny, is now boldly 


* General Jackson’s Message to South Carolina. 
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and lightly adopted upon temporary 
or imaginary provocation, and POWER 
is refluent against the current of civili- 
zation, enlightenment, and religion up 
‘to its barbaric fount—blind brute force. 
In such a disastrous aspect of things, 
we must anchor somewhere, to ride out 
the gale in safety; and the rock of 
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the Constitution is, politically speaking, 
our only hope. Such charts as we 
have been perusing are of eminent use 
to the master and crew in guiding them 
to this anchorage; nor should they 
withhold their confidence in the pilot, 
because he may differ with them in 
other and weighty matters. 


TO BRENDA, ON SEEING HER PORTRAIT. 


“ Look here, upon this picture.”,—Ham ier. 


Oh, yes! the painter, as with magic wand, 

For aye before my gaze hath bade thee stand : 

“ There! there thou art!” my joy-struck spirit cries ; 
“Tis she! ’tis she /” my bounding heart replies ; 

“ The same sweet image which, by love imprest, 

“ Dwells like a moonbeam in thy fever’d breast, 

“ Soothing thy cares, and, with etherial ray, 

“ Each cold, dark, shadow smiling far away.” 


Well has the painter felt, that one so fair 

Requires no jewel’s meretricious glare 

To gem her diadem of silken hair— 

Whose auburn wreaths, in polish’d ringlets roll’d, 
Shine on the sight like softly shadow’d gold, 

Or fibres of the chesnut, when the sun 

Its brown rind bronzes, ere the day be done. 

Most fitting contrast they to that pure brow, 

Which, like a mirror, brightens o’er me now— 
Translucent as the water-lily’s gleam 

On the clear bosom of a summer stream, 

Save where those vein-ducts, delicately blue, 

Would seem to bear my life-blood’s currents through. 
As on thine eyes (those windows of the soul, 
Whence love streams forth like sunshine o’er the whole) 
I gaze, fond captive to their kind controul— 

Then turn me to thy cheek’s most graceful swell, 
Mantling ‘neath bloom-tints, rich as those which dwell 
In the flush’d lab’rinths of an Indian shell. 

Thy hand, so slight! so fair! (like alabaster, 
Divinely carv’d, by some consummate master,) 

Thy tiny feet, possess’d, methinks, of pow’r 

To patter on the green sward like a show’r. 

“ A form of life this surely is!” I ery, 

Till, in my spirit’s glowing extacy, 

Almost I hush my heart’s quick throbs, to hear 

Thy gentle breathings winnow o’er mine ear! 


Blessings be on the art whose bright hues give 
This likeness true, and bid my dear one live 

The same for ever, as when first we met, 

To feel love’s signet on each warm soul set ; 

But treble glory be to Him, who made 

The lov’d original of the sweet shade, 

And in her nostrils breath’d the breath of life, 
And blessed made the bard who calls her— Wife! 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


In our last number we directed the 
attention of our readers to the recent 
improvements made with respect to 
medical education in our university, 
and comprising the following advan- 
tages. First, an education in arts, 
which, for reasons that we have already 
stated, we consider to be indispensable. 
Secondly, a due medical education, 
not by nominal attendance and the 
show of numerous courses, but by bona 
Jide attendance on the courses of lec- 
tures prescribed by act of parliament. 
Thirdly, a due but not vexatious pro- 
bation of about five years, as the least 
period during which study can be com- 
pleted, together with salutary restric- 
tions on the number of courses to be 
attended within the year. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
work of salutary medical reform thus 
commenced in the united kingdom, is 
likely to be a if not super- 
seded, by the machinations of crafty 
innovators, who, aware of the causes 
of existing abuses, seek from interested 
motives to perpetuate and aggravate 
them, by bringing those very causes 
into more effective operation than 
hitherto, and all in the name of reform, 
Our readers are perhaps not aware, 
that during last session a bill was near 
being hurried through parliament, 
which under the pretext of public 
advantage, vested the control over the 
medical profession at large in the 
hands of the Apothecaries’ Company 
of London, and the Scotch universities. 
As to the legislative competency of 
those by whom it was devised, it is 
sufficient to remark, that the most im- 

rtant clauses were expunged, and the 
bill finally withdrawn on the real state 
of the case being understood ; chiefly, 
we believe, on the remonstrance of de- 
puties sent from the colleges of physi- 
cians and surgeons in Ireland. 


A committee has been appointed, 
and is now sitting, for the purpose of 
enquiring into the state of medical 
education, &c. in the united kingdom. 
Aware, as we are, that the greater 
portion of both houses of parliament 
are, however otherwise well informed, 
utterly in the dark as to all connected 
with the medical profession, and that 
the attempts at poet sor legislation (par- 
ticularly of late years) have been mi- 
serable in the extreme, and productive 
of injurious consequences ; our antici- 
pations are at the best not very san- 
guine. But when we contemplate the 
ebullitions of the radical press, their 
unwonted deference for parliament, 
and their avowed Sneatilian of the 
intentions of the legislature—when we 
couple this with their ferocious war- 
hoops, and the malignant chuckle with 
which they anticipate a new order of 
things, levelling what is salutary, and 
sanctioning what is vicious—we con- 
fess we entertain the most gloomy 
apprehensions. We say gloomy—for 
our safety, as well as that of the public, 
is involved in the regulation of the 
medical profession, and we cannot 
shut our eyes to the consequences of 
legislation, where the legislators are 
devoid of practical information them- 
selves, and liable to be deceived and 
ones by those on whom they place 
reliance. 

We have in our last number alluded 
to the prevalent system of dispens- 
ing with scientific or classical* know- 
ledge in a profession that has hitherto 
been termed one of the learned. We 
have also animadverted on the practice 
of admitting as proof of medical study 
the certificates of irresponsible teachers, 
who are independent of any control, 
but that arising from the expediency of 
conciliating the good-will of their 
pupils. To these we might have 


* We have seen the prospectus of a university, in which a knowledge of Latin is 
assigned as the extent of classical education requisite to qualify for the degree of 


doctor in medicine. 


Nothing said of Greek ; although in Ireland a boy is examined 


in it before he is permitted to commence as apprentice to a surgeon or apothecary. 
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added the practice of attending lectures 
and even examinations by prory. Se- 
veral persons have been detected in 
the attempt, and we are credibly in- 
formed that an individual actually 
passed muster sir several times before 
a medical corporation, in the name of 
as many different, enlightened, and 
couscientious practitioners. This 
scheme is always practicable in pro- 
portion as the claimant is a stranger, 
and his intercourse with the college or 
its professors slight or unfrequent. 
However vigilant the latter may be, 
he only knows that a person who calls 
himself Mr. A. B. has attended his 
lectures, and he knows that his certi- 
ficate of attendance will be rendered 
available for the use of Mr. A. B.; but 
as to the real Simon Pure, the story 
sayeth not. y 
These evils. can never occur in 
Dublin University. The education, 
combining that in arts with medical 
study, is to say the least, the dest in 
the united kingdom. Professional 
competition is, as we have stated be- 
fore, reconciled with discipline as to 
attendance—and vicarious service is 
from the numerous checks on personal 
identity, rendered impracticable. It 
might, therefore, have been expected 
that the example of Dublin would 
have been eonsidered worthy of immita- 
tion. What, however, is the contem- 
plated plan as far as it has transpired ? 
Study in arts as a part of medical 
education, or as preliminary to gradu- 
ation, is to be still less encouraged than 
at present, if indeed it is to be encou- 
raged at all. Medical teachers, whe- 
ther professional or self-appointed, 
responsible or independent, are ail to 
be put on a footing in every part of the 
united kingdom—the student may at 
his discretion study where (and we 
may add when) he pleases, and sum up 
his qualifications by producing certi- 
fieates of his diligence from lecturers 
who may never have seen his face. 
Verily we do not see the reason wh 
the more agreeable and equally deci- 
sive test of education should not be 
resorted to here as at the bar—that of 
eating a certain number of dinners. 
The money is paid in either case, 
and the only difference is, that it 
goes into the pocket of the pur- 
veyor or cook, instead of that of the 
professor with this advantage also, 
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that nothing is certified but what is 
true. 

The present state of the medical 
classes presents a subject both for 
regret and congratulation. Regret— 
that the students (and we might add 
the practitioners) are so numerous as to 
debar all prospect of the major num- 
ber ever obtaining employment in the 
profession. Congratulation—that in 
consequence of more extensive general 
education, and their being taken from 
a better order of society than hereto- 
fore, they, instead of constituting an 
order par excellence privileged, as 
vulgar, profligate, irreligious, and ut- 
terly abominated by the decent citi- 
zens with whom they held intercourse, 
have become as gentlemenlike and 
well conducted ;as‘ithe noviciates of 
any other profession; and further— 
more intelligent, and attentive, and 
consequently better informed, than 
their predecessors. Now mark the 
projected improvement. . The students 
are to be rendered still more numerous. 
It is conceived that their quantity is 
too small, and their quality too good. 
Medical education is to be cheapened, 
for no assignable reason but to attract 
from the purlieus of our manufacturing 
towns, an assemblage to rival the 
ragged elevés of “la belle France.” The 
watch-word being on the present ocea- 
sion “thrown open”—it is further pro- 
posed to throw open (without any 
reference to the intentions of founders 
or endowers) our hospitals to this 
discreet and humane class of persons ; 
whilst others suggest the propriety of 
confining the right of gratuitous admis- 
sion to practitioners—meaning thereby, 
every physician, surgeon, and apothe- 
cary, of whatever character. 

Now we would ask the advocates of 
this liberal and (in this country at 
least) untried scheme, what one advan- 
tage do they anticipate from its adop- 
tion—are there not ample opportu- 
nities at present for either practitioner 
or pupil to witness hospital practice as 
far as is consistent with the welfare of 
the patients? Is it not notorious that 
although the medical superintendants 
have full authority, and are responsible 
for the conduct of their visitors, they 
find the utmost difficulty in preventing 
injury from undue examination, hand- 
ling, &c, especially in what are termed 
curious or good cases? Is it not also 
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well know that practitioners experiment 
by stealth on the patients, and occa- 
sionally wheedle them from the hospi- 
tal, by decrying its practice, in order 
to make money of them out of doors ? 
Whoever considers these circumstances 
may estimate the consequences of 
the indiscriminate admission of inde- 
pendent medical visitors to our chari- 
table institutions. 

The above is only one instance of 
the tyranny of radicalism over poe 
and misery, for the purpose of selfis 
aggrandisement—we shall add two 
others. First—it is proposed that me- 
dical appointments should be rotatory ; 
that is, that no matter how excel- 
lent a medical officer may prove—no 
matter how competent experience may 
have rendered him to discharge the 
duties of his office; he must, as a 
matter of course, turn out, without the 
possibility of being re-elected, at the 
end of a certain specified time, in 
order that a novice may have his ¢urn, 
try his hand, and job, under the convic- 
tion that it is his interest to make the 
most of his time. Secondly, it is sug- 
gested that the surgencies, &c. of all 
hospitals should be thrown open to the 
licentiate of every college in the united 
kingdom. 

To all this we reply—physicians, 
and surgeons, and their slain are 
recognised for the good of the public, 
and charitable institutions were not 
established for the purpose of affording 
occupation to unemployed doctors. 
The question is what is for the benefit 
of the institution, and not what is for 
the advantage of that non-descript 
interest termed the profession. Medi- 
cal officers are to be elected, continued, 
or removed according as they indivi- 
dually deserve, and the selection is to 
be limited to the licentiates of that 
college which confers the dest qualifi- 
cation. If any college, for the purpose 
of corporate pelf, has relaxed its res- 
trictions, and conferred a diploma in- 
ferring inferior professional knowledge, 
it deserves to be thrown in the back 
ground, ard its promises of amendment 
to be treated with contempt—whilst 
its licentiates are judged out of their 
own mouths—they have voluntarily 
sought a second or third rate test of 
their competency, when the dest was 
within their reach, if qualified. 
Whatever cheapens medical educa- 
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tion, or diminishes medical remunera- 
tion, must necessarily tend to vest 
medical responsibility in an inferior 
order of society. Nor is this denied 
—it is stated to be desirable. Before, 
however, our well meaning, but not 
well informed legislators afford their 
sanction to the principle, we would 
ask them, have they perused the annals 
of the atrocities formerly committed 
with the connivance of medical men 
“of low degree,” and are they aware 
of the increased facilities afforded by 
the present state of medical science— 
do they know that by an act of omis- 
sion, rather than commission, it is in 
the accoucheur’s power to destroy the 
life of mother or child—that a pro- 
fessional murder, proveable at worst as 
a slip of the hand or an error in judg- 
ment, can be perpetrated by means of 
a scarcely perceptible manipulation, or 
the administration of one of the con- 
centrated specifics of modern chemistry 
—do they understand the fearful ma- 
chinery of the lunatic asylum, and 
other modes of satisfying the wishes of 
discontented expectants—finally, are 
they aware, that a traffic in dead 
bodies for the supply of anatomical 
teachers has been occasionally en- 
gaged in by practitioners? If we are 
asked to state our present safe-guards, 
we reply. Ist. The prevalence of 
good principle arising from the educa- 
tion, and moral and religious feeling, of 
the practitioners taken from the better 
orders of society. 2dly. The better 
orders are, ceteris paribus, less open to 
temptation. 3dly. The present divi- 
sion of responsibility renders a pro- 
fessional accomplice requisite for the 
perpetration of crime. These checks 
it is the object of the projected mea- 
sures to remove. 

If then these measures are beset 
with ill consequences, we will be 
asked, how does it happen that any 
one is so absurd as to be their advo- 
cate—and what are the contemplated 
advantages ? 

We reply—no person who under- 
stands the subject, and who has not an 
interest in the project, advocates it at all 
—the contemplated advantage is self 
interest, and the pretext alleged is, the 
want of cheap medical assistance for 
the poor. Now not to say that at 
present the most expensive medical 
assistance is below the cost of the 
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cheapest legal, we beg leave to state 
three incontrovertible facts. Ist. Those 
practitioners that are remunerated 
according to their visits, do not, 
even if of the first class, receive on an 
average, above ten shillings a visit, and 
professional assistance is procurable at 
every intermediate rate, down to one 
shilling, according to the means of the 
patient and the reputation of the prac- 
titioner. 2dly. Some practitioners are 
remunerated at a cheaper rate by what 
is called payment “in the lump,” or 
(what is certainly objectionable) the 
price of their medicines only. 3dly. Dis- 
pensaries are at present so numerous, 
that persons in possession not only 
of the comforts but the luxuries of 
life, obtain both advice and medicine 
gratis.* We admit that all this re- 
quires to be reformed, but in an oppo- 
site way to the one contemplated. 

Still it is urged that a union of all 
the departments of the profession is 
requisite for the good of the poor— 
they require “a jack of all trades”— 
physician, surgeon, apothecary, accou- 
cheur, dentist, chiropodist, oculist, 
aurist, mad-doctor, &c., all in one. 
This allegation is, we suppose, founded 
on the principle of “dirty butter for 
the servants.” If (as we presume we 
shall be able to prove) the practice of 
medicine or surgery is less understood 
by a man who, in addition, devotes 
himself. to that of pharmacy, &c.— 
such a person is precisely the one that 
ought not to practise on the poor, and 
for this decisive reason—they, of all 
classes of society, feel the most sensibly 
any deficiency of skill in their medical 
attendant—their means debar them 
from access to consultations, and they 
must rest satisfied with one practitioner. 
Let the popular error never be for- 
gotten as to the ¢ime that the best assis- 
tance is requisite. This is just as 
likely to be the first period of the 
disease as any other—a stage in which 
danger is not the less because not ap- 
parent to the superficial observer, and 
when the semblance to a trivial com- 
plaint causes the malady to be fatally 
neglected or mistreated. 

The addendum to the denomination 
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of “jack of all trades” of “master of 
none”—concisely explains the principle, 
the correctness of which has been as- 
certained by experience, namely, that 
in proportion as human intellect is dif- 
fused over an extensive subject, will 
the knowledge of any assigned part be 
deficient ? John Hunter declared that 
one department of the profession was 
enough and too much for Ais intellect ; 
the position has been confirmed by the 
practice of the most eminent profes- 
sional men, here and elsewhere ; and 
the question remains, whether in a 
science of great public utility, where 
error is peculiarly perilous, and where 
even comparatively adequate know- 
ledge is unattainable, legislative en- 
couragement should be afforded to the 
profession, of universal ee 

To solve the enigma in the affirma- 
tive has for several years been the 
object of our legislators—a priori a 
failure might have been anticipated, 
and a posteriori, it has turned out to 
be complete. Both medicine, surgery, 
and pharmacy have retrograded in 
England, and in almost exact propor- 
tion with the operation of the apothe- 
caries’ act. In few countries is quack- 
ery more prevalent or medical science 
less understood, except by a few who 
devote themselves to a department, 
whatever they may profess. 

As to the public convenience, arising 
from a combination or union of the 
departments, we cannot conceive how 
the public can be served by rendering 
their medical attendants less qualified 
to practice, and more liable to the 
commission of errors—or how it can 
be for the advantage of the public 
(rich or poor) that their medicines 
should be prepared by an apprentice 
in the absence of his master, rather 
than by a scientific chemist, which the 
said master perhaps would have been, 
if not otherwise occupied. The truth 
is, the error is founded on the supposi- 
tion that there is in a given district, 
employment but for one practitioner, 
and, therefore, he must act as apothe- 
cary as well as doctor ; but when it is 
notorious that every petty town, nay 
every village, boasts of two at least, 





* We have known ladies to send their children with the nurse (as if her own) to 
an hospital in order to obtain the opinion of a practitioner of repute, and also to visit 
a vaccine establishment, in order to have their children inoculated gratis. 
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are not the public as well off (not to 
open of the preceding considerations) 
if one should profess medicine or sur- 
gery, and the other poem pharmacy, 
as if each should endeavour to grapple 
with doth; and in Liverpool, or any 
other city where there are some hun- 
dred practitioners, is it not the same 
thing to the patient whether the shop 
to which he sends the prescription of 
a physician or surgeon, is owned by 
the said physician or surgeon, or by 
some one else ? 

From what we have said it must be 
obvious to our readers that the work 
of medical reform has begun at the 
wrong end, and is going in the wrong 


(May 


much, that we must defer our sugges- 
tions as to the mode in which the 
reform should be conducted. As an 
illustration, however, of our last re- 
mark, we may observe, that it. has 
been proposed to establish a London 
faculty, constituted principally of 
en to whom the task of 
licensing physicians, surgeons, &c. is 
to be committed ; partly, we suppose, 
to prevent jobbing in the granting and 
obtaining of diplomas—partly as a 
tribute of gratitude to Scotland for the 
services she has already rendered—and 
partly, in all likelihood, to afford an 
irrefragable argument against the repeal 
of the union. 


direction. We have already said so 


Norg.—Since writing the above, we have been informed that this plan has 
been relinquished, and thut it is in contemplation to appoint three faculties 
in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. What is to be done with the apothecaries 
we do not know, but the physicians and surgeons are to be amalgamated 
together. Now, if the opinion of John Hunter, sanctioned by the highest 
professional authorities, be correct—namely, that a surgeon who also practices 
as a physician, thereby deteriorates his surgical competency, and vice versi— 
it follows, that whatever may be the interest of the ptactitioner, it is advantageous 
to the public that he, however generally educated, should practice in but one 
branch—at least so long as there is the present over supply preventing any 
inconvenience on account of /ocality. We are aware that men will for their own 


advantage combine the practice of several, or all the departments, but this is 
no reason that legislative sanction should be afforded to the principle. Indeed 
so far from the union of the practice of medicine and surgery proving beneficial 
to society (cnanet in the very few a where there may be but one practitioner) 
experience has fully proved the advantage of a physician or surgeon professing 
the treatment of but a part of the diseases appertaining to his province. 
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On Affairs in General. 


ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL.—LETTER II. 





St. Giles’s, London, April 16, 1834. 

Dear ANTHONY 

The Easter holidays have come to 
an end, and we are in the midst of 
business. Events come thick and fast 
upon us, all shewing the progress and 
effects of liberalism, which we of the 
old school prophecied from the com- 
mencement, and were denounced as 


‘bigoted enemies of improvement, for 


our pains. “ There’s villainous news 
abroad” (this is a quotation from 
Shakspeare) and at home too, saving 
the hard knocks, which we have not 
come to just yet; but abroad and at 
home, the evil thing proceeds from 
the same source, namely, the loosening 
and confounding of all principles and 
habits of deference to constituted au- 
thorities and established rights—or, in 
one word, Jiberalism. 

The newspapers, out of courtesy I 
suppose to strangers, generally give 
precedence to the consideration of 
foreign affairs ; I shall follow their ex- 
ample, while I notice with contemp- 
tuous brevity the disastrous and dis- 
graceful affairs which have lately taken 
place in the liberalized parts of the 
Continent ;—and first, for Belgium, 
that land once famed for industry, and 
often the theatre of noble warfare, but 
now the wretchedest and most worth- 
less of little states. Over that king- 
dom more especially, hath the genius 
of liberalism spread his dark, blood- 
ne wings, and under the shadow 
thereof has grown up every thing 
execrable and loathsome, that can 
make a paltry state abhorred as well as 
despised. While Belgium belonged 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the Belgians borrowed some claims to 
respectability from the honest, stead- 
fast, Protestant people, with whom 
they were politically connected ; but 
liberalism finding its rapid way from 
France, soon worked upon the inhe- 
rent baseness of the people ;—they re- 
volted, and, by the suddenness of the 
act, were for the moment successful. 
Soon would they have been scourged 
back into obedience by the Dutch, but 
the four millions of Belgians screamed 
out for assistance against two millions 


of Dutch, for, though liberals, they 
were cowards, and though they could 
murder and plunder in Brussels, they 
did not dare to fight in the open field. 
The liberal governments of England 
and France gave them assistance and 
a king, and the paltry wretches who 
pretended to such nationality and mag- 
nanimity, accepted both with crouching 
thankfulness. 

According to the proverb, one 
should give to the devil his due, and a 
fortiori to the Whigs. To give them 
their due, then, they showed discrimi- 
nation in sending the Belgians a king 
so worthy of them as Leopold the 
Mean. One is sorry to have to say 
this of the brother of the Duchess of 
Kent, a princess of whose admirable 
conduct it would be difficult to speak 
too favourably, but it is necessary to 
tell the truth. Leopold's: conduct in 
selling the horses belonging to the 
private stud of the prince of Orange, 
which, not even by the chance of war, 
but by the forced assent of a revolted 
rabble to his sovereignty, happened 
to fall into his possession, is certainly 
one of the very shabbiest things. that 
ever was heard of in a person. calling 
himself a king. A man that could do 
such a thing ought to have been a 
pawn-broker, and not an honest pawn- 
broker either, but such an one as con- 
fiscates old breeches ere their time, 
and without due opportunity for re- 
demption ; sells for a shilling what he 
never advanced three pence. upon. 
The nobility of Belgium; for even in 
Belgium some are still left; indignant 
at so mean a wrong, and anxious to 
repair it, subscribed to buy the horses, 
that they might be sent to their owner, 
and by this act of honesty and spirit, 
shuheds the spiteful rage of those whose 
petty larceny scoundrelism it rendered 
so conspicuous, The dwelling houses 
of the subscribers were attacked by 
the rabble—they were “gutted,” and 
all the valuables within them destroyed, 
through the meanest imaginable re- 
venge ; the king, Leopold himself, 
looking on, and consenting to, if not 
encouraging the destruction. It is 
impossible to conceive any thing more 
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base than the conduct of the liberal 
Belgians upon this occasion of tyran- 
nous outrage, unless we yield the 
palm to the liberals of this country, 
who have had the audacity even here 
to defend such rascality, because for- 
sooth the persons insulted and plunder- 
ed had uniformly shewn themselves 
hostile to the Belgian mob. With 
these liberals there is to be no rule of 
right, but the will and pleasure of the 
multitude, however conspicuously base 
and depraved. The natural fruit of 
this liberal system is seen in the con- 
tinued apprehension of disturbance 
which reigns in Brussels. All persons 
who do not choose to be perpetually 
domineered over by a reckless mob, 
and who can afford to quit Belgium, 
will, of course, lose no time in leaving 
that kingdom to its turbulent wretched- 
ness. Many of its most respectable 
and wealthy citizens have already 
abandoned it, and the emigration of all 
that aré worth retaining, will gradually 
but speedily take place. 

So much for liberalism in Belgium ; 
let us now glance at its working in 
France. Within the past week about 
a thousand more people have been 
slaughtered in the streets of Paris and 
of Lyons, the two chief cities of 
France. Three hundred thousand 
troops of the line, and a million of na- 
tional guards, cannot subdue the spirit 
of revolt which liberalism keeps alive : 
they can let blood flow through the 
gutters of the streets; they can kill 
with bullets and bayonets a thousand 
or so of the people every now and 
then, but they cannot do that which 
ought to be done by a generally ac- 
knowledged sense of duty—by a habit 
of reverence, derived from a combined 
feeling of religion, and of sober, com- 
mon sense, which plainly teaches that 
for the sake of order and security, laws 
and civil government should be honest- 
ly instituted, and faithfully obeyed. 
The liberals, acknowledging no fixed 
principle of duty but the will of the 
majority for the time being (a thing 
hardly ever to be ascertained with ac- 
curacy) let loose all the elements of 
discord, and no military force can keep 
them permanently down. Every six 
months since the triumph of wild re- 
volt in what they call the glorious days 
of July, have been marked in France 
by new explosions of the same spirit, 
and new out-pourings of blood. The 
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overnment has hitherto conquered, 
ut in order to do so, has been obliged 
to resort to the extremest tyranny, in so 
much that at last in “ liberated France” 
the law decrees that twenty persons 
may not associate together withcut an 
authority from the government! But 
not even this, nor any other tyranny 
of the law, however grinding, would 
be sufficient for the preservation of the 
authority of the government, were it 
not accompanied by a military system 
so vast, and so rigorously enforced by 
Marshal Soult, a man of sleepless 
energy, and who knows neither pity 
nor hesitation, where an object is to 
be accomplished by military means. 
The cannon and the grapeshot are 
continually in readiness to sweep the 
streets of Paris, and the leaders of 
the emeute know that while Soult is at 
the head of affairs, they will always be 
used as soon as they are found neces- 
sary to suppress revolt. But this can- 
not go on for ever; men of less vigi- 
lance, and less decisive habits, will 
have the affairs of government in their 
hands, and ¢hen the government will 
fall before the tumultuous rush of anar- 
chy, from which, as usual, relief will 
be sought in despotism. 

A few words now on affairs at home. 
Our trade is at present in a good state, 
compared with, what it has been, though 
still suffering from our senseless ad- 
mission of French manufactures—our 
revenue is better than could have been 
expected, but for the rest, there is 
nothing but present embarrassment 
and fear for the future. The govern- 
ment cannot help seeing that the libe- 
ralism, which partly in ignorance, but 
more in selfish recklessness, it encou- 
raged at first, is getting too strong in 
its destructive power to be met by the 
ordinary course of law. A wise go- 
vernment would always mildly, but 
steadily oppose itself to pander de- 
mands irregularly and intemperately 
urged. This is necessary to oe up 
a just equilibrium of political forces 
in a state. But our government en- 
couraged and applauded, they called 
for the irregular and intemperate ex- 
pression of popular demands—the 
balance was thus lost, and in vain does 
the government, still feeble and insin- 
cere, attempt by underhand methods 
to recover it. The unions which they 


called into existence, or nursed into 
strength, they cannot now check, but 
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they go on in most perilous fear of 
them. The British government is at 
this moment in continual fear of a 
partial revolt—of a tumultuary demon- 
stration of that strength, which never 
would have existed but for the former 
countenance of the government itself, 
The police (an immense body, and so 
dangerous to constitutional freedom, 
as scarcely to be endured in less cri- 
tical times) is constantly on the watch, 
and every now and then we have the 
household troops under arms—nor are 
these precautions more than sufficient 
—thousands of unionists, in uniform, 
and in marching order, have their 
hebdomad@] parade in the streets of 


‘+, London, choosing Sunday for the dis- 


play, as most convenient for them- 
selves, and most likely to’ attract gene- 
ral notice. The government appears 
afraid to oppose these proceedings— 
it is content with making preparations 
for dispersing or slaughtering, when 
the last extremities are resorted to. 
This is another feature of that humane 
political philosophy which is called 
“liberality !” 

With regard to further innovations 
upon existing institutions, it may be 
fairly presumed that our government, 
like that of France, would be willing 
to stop where it is, if it cou/d—but 
how shall it resist the popular will to 
which it is pledged? How shall it 
shake off the revolutionary character 
to which it owes its existence? That 
ministers have made the discovery that 
they have been going too fast for the 
safety of the state, or the approbation 
of any but the mere mob, is now ap- 
pet. It was but this morning that 

ord John Russell, when remarking 
in the House of Commons, on the 
circumstance of persons being disap- 
pointed of re-election to parliament, as 
soon as they vacated their seats by 
taking office under the crown, admitted 
that he supposed the electors thought 
the government was going too far with 
innovation, and therefore returned con- 
servatives in preference. This is a 
strange avowal from a Whig minister 
—the very man, who at no very dis- 
tant period, wrote letters of thanks to 
the mob unions for their support of 
ministers, and called the vote of the 
House of Lords, “the whisper of a 
faction.” 

The perplexity of the ministers, be- 
tween their sense of the political im- 
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Enon of proceeding with the revo- 
utionary tide, and the impossibility of 
evading the rash pledges made to 
their revolutionary supporters, involves 
the course of their proceedings, and 
even the developement of their plans, 
in the most pitiable perplexity. Never 
was any thing heard in parliament 
more deplorably lame, confused, hesi- 
tating, and unintelligible than Lord 
Althorp’s statement last night of the 
measure in contemplation, for a com- 
mutation of tithes in England. He 
floundered and apologized, and floun- 
dered again. Ignorant as he was of 
the subject as it stands, and unable to 
justify the meddling with it which he 
has undertaken, he talked incohe- 
rently, as one who 





**now to sense, now to nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning.” 


And the end is, that we are to know 
nothing distinct about the matter, 
until the bill is laid upon the table of 
the house, if even that shall prove in- 
telligible, which I confess 1 much 
doubt. At present I am inclined to 
believe that the government tithe 
measure will not pass, and I suspect 
that if the government can get at all 
decently out of the matter, it will not 
be sorry if the bill do not pass. An 
adjustment of the tithe, and a commu- 
tation for a fixed payment, would be 
hailed with general satisfaction ; but 
there is no such thing in this country 
as that ferocious spirit of resistance to 
the claims of the Established Church 
which exists in Ireland. I am of 
opinion that Mr. Goulburn’s tithe 
commutation bill, if applied to Eng- 
land, would effect all that is necessary 
here, touching that matter; but the 
Whigs, though they know this, will 
not (except upon compulsion) adopt a 
lan which has experience to sanction 
its practicability. Experience is quite 
too common-place a teacher for these 
march-of-intellect men, and on the 
rush into theoretical absurdity which 
ever and anon produces disappoint- 
ment. 

We are to have the poor laws 
amendment scheme on next, and hea- 
ven knows what besides, to keep us in 
work after the holydays—but of these I 
shall report in my next letter. Mean- 
while [ remain your's till death, and 
afterwards if possible, 


Terence O’Rvark. 
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ACADEMICAL REFORM. 


Our readers will remember that in 
the January number of the University 
Magazine, an article appeared under 
the above title, in which the great 
principles of University education were 
temperately, and we believe, fairly 
discussed. It is not our intention at 
present to return at any length to the 
important subject treated of in that 
essay ; but we wish to lay before our 
readers two letters on the subject 
which we have since received. We 
had imagined that there was but little 
in our former article to draw forth the 
indignation of any one. It seems, 
however, we were mistaken. Early in 
March we received the following letter ; 


“ To the Editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine. 
** March 3, 1834. 

«« Sir—Desirous of information on the 
subject of the recent changes in college, 
I was glad to see in your Magazine for 
January, a long article upon the subject, 
but what Isought was not to be found in it. 
Dealing in general observations upon the 
necessity of improvement in education, 
and of introducing studies of practical 
utility, the writer seems to have a strong 
disposition to favor the Edgeworth sys- 
tem of professional education, though he 
has not expressed himself in such terms 
as to show that he has completely made 
up his mind upon the subject. The 
expressions which he quotes, however, 
from Dean Burrowes’s pamphlet “ that 
colleges should teach that knowledge which 
is attended with substantial practical ad- 
vantage to the community at large,” do 
savour very strongly of that utilitarian 
plan. The writer appears to object to 
the importance attached to mathematics 
in the college course, and that on the 
ground of the study being unpalatable to 
the prominent taste of the Irish mind. 
To that taste, sober and strict reasoning 
is unquestionably unpalatable ; but this 
seems to me a decisive proof that it is 
peculiarly necessary to train Irishmen to 
such habits as may best correct what is 
the prominent fault in their character. 
Hasty to decide—yielding without re- 
flection to first impressions, and impatient 
of the slow process of reasoning on any 


subject, Irishmen are the ready dupes 
of any artful declaimer who appeals to 
their passions and flatters their national 
pride. To correct these defects of cha- 
racter should be the object of education, 
and for this purpose it is necessary to 
accustom the mind to strict reasoning, 
and to teach the art of detecting sophis- 
try. That there are any means of effect- 
ing these purposes except by teaching 
mathematics and logic, I believe would 
be difficult to prove. As to the utility 
of mathematics in common life, let the 
civil engineer be asked to what extent 
his business requires the aid of that 
science? Ask the mechanist what diffi- 
culties he meets in his art, insuperable 
without their aid? Ask the mineralogist 
can he understand the primitive forms of 
the substances which are the subject of 
his enquiries, without mathematics? Ask 
the electrician does he understand the 
theory of Orinus without mathematics? 


It seems to me to be the business of a 
college to open the road to knowledge by 
such elementary instruction as may 
enable the student to follow to its utmost 
extent, any branch to which he may 
choose to addict himself, while it invigo- 
rates the understanding of those whose 
wishes do not lead them beyond the path 
of ordinary life. 

« But, I did not take up my pen to dis- 
cuss the subject of education, I had 
designed merely to notice ‘a few passages 
in the essay I refer to, which require cor- 
rection. 

“It is stated, p. 93, that “the senior 
board has lately exhibited a remarkable 
instance of generosity in the creation of 
eight new fellowships.” It is impossible 
to read this without considering it as 
involving an imputation of want of 
generosity in their predecessors. Now the 
fact is, that generosity has nothing what- 
ever to do with the affair. The esta- 
blishment of these fellowships does not 
cost any member of the board a single 
sixpence: the expence is defrayed out of 
the surplus income of the college. It is 
obvious that the writer believes that sur- 
plus to be divided among the provost and 
senior fellows; but they do not, they 
never did, they cannot appropriate to 
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their own use the smallest fraction of it. 
The balance of the income and expendi- 
ture is carried every year to the credit of 
the following year. The accounts might 
be called for at any visitation, by any 
member of the corporation. There is 
no reason to suppose that they would not 
be shown to any person entitled to en- 
quire about them. 

“I have next to observe, upon what is 
said as to the lectureship in divinity, 
founded by Archbishop King, which we 
are told had, till now, been a sinecure, 
p- 91. It never was a sinecure ; the duty 
was constantly and regularly performed. 
The class of Bachelors whose duty it 
was to attend that lecture, were examined 
twice a week during every term, and re- 
turns made to the board of their attend- 
ance, on which the continuance of the 
emoluments of such as were scholars, or 
held exhibit:ons, depended. The list of 
lecturers given in the University Calendar 
for 1833, includes very many names who 
would have scorned to turn a lecture, 
founded by William King, into a sinecure. 
Berkeley, who was the second lecturer, 
would certainly not have set them an 
example. 

“But this lecture is not the only one 
stated to have been till now a sinecure. 
The same stigma is cast upon the profes- 
sorship of natural philosophy. It might 
have been expected that the names of 
Helsham, of Hamilton, and of Young, 
would have exempted it from such a 
charge. It never was a sinecure. The 
lectures were regularly given three times 
each week, during term, and were open 
to all the students, nor indeed restricted 
to them alone. I recollect to have made 
acquaintance with an officer in a regiment 
on duty in Dublin, attending them. 

“ Let the changes which have taken 
place in the college, appeal to their own 
merits for the validity of their claims to 
public approbation, and let not their 
advocates seek to procure it for them by 
unfounded attacks upon the absent and 
the dead. 

“V, A” 


This letter we did not think it ne- 
cessary to publish, believing then, as 
we do now, that it was altogether 
founded on a misapprehension of the 
meaning of our original article ; and 
fully persuaded of the inexpediency of 
making the pages of our Magazine the 
vehicle of unnecessary controversy 
with ourselves, And, accordingly, we 
inserted in our notices to correspond- 
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ents a urost kind and complimentary 
paragraph to our unknown friend, V. A. 
We even thanked him for the spirit 
and temper of his letter ; but we told 
him that he misunderstood the article 
on which he commented, and added a 
few remarks, which, alluding to state- 
ments of his suppressed letter, could 
be intelligible only to himself. This, 
however, did not satisfy V. A. He 
waxed wroth at our kindness. and sent 
us a second letter, for the spirit and 
temper of which we thank him too ; for it 
is a sure sign when an opponent gets 
angry, that he feels himself in the 
wrong. 


‘© To the Editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine. 
« April 7th. 

“ Sin—It is not usual with editors, 
claiming the credit of impartiality, to de- 

cline inserting, answers to articles which 
have appeared in their publications; still 
less to insert remarks upon such answers, 
which, so far as they have any relation 
to the subject, repeat the charges which 
the article replied to had made, and which 
the answer shewed to be unfounded. 
You will immediately perceive that I 
allude to your refusal to insert the letter 
sent under the signature of V. A., which 
contained remarks upon the article in 
your January Magazine, upon academical 
reform. 

* You state that V. A. mistook the drift 
of that article, and that none but an idiot 
could deny the practical benefit of that 
branch of academical discipline which had 
been remarked upon, 

‘«‘ There was no remark in V. A.’s letter 
upon any part of academical discipline : 
his observations related to the course of 
study which the reformist depreciated. 

«« The remark proceeds to say that the 
reformist had not intended to establish 
the characters of the living, at the expense 
of the absent and the dead. With the 
characters of the living, V. A. meddled 
not: he only defended the dead; and 
defence is now rendered necessary by a 
renewed charge, made in indefinite terms, 
and, of course, even more objectionable 
than those in the original article. The 
editor asks V. A., is he not aware that 
MANY of the offices which had been held 
by the great names he mentioned, have 

been, since then, existing scarcely even in 
name, until they have been at present re- 
vived? Now what is the fact? The 
offices referred to were but Two! One 
was Archbishop King’s lecture in divinity; 
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and with respect to that, V. A. referred 
to the list of lecturers, and to the conduct 
of the lecture up to 1832. Has it died 
and been revived in two years!! The 
other was the professorship of natural 
philosophy. The latest name mentioned 
by V. A. in asserting that professorship 
to have been efficient, was Bishop Young, 
who held it to the year 1800. Of the 
$33 years which have since elapsed, the 
present provost and the present professor 
held the situation for twelve. The pre- 
ceding 15 years, the late Dr. Davenport, 
elected after a long examination, the pre- 
sent provost being his opponent, was pro- 
fessor; and he constantly lectured, till 
his ill health caused the duty to devolve 
upon Dr. Robinson, now professor of astro- 
nomy at Armagh, than whom, an abler 
man never held a fellowship in Dublin 
college. The preceding six years, the 
present Bishop of Ferns held the situa- 
tion, elected after an examination, at 
which Dr. Millar, of Armagh, and the 
present provost, were his opponents. To 
which of these men does the assertion 
apply, that the office, while he held it, 
existed but in name? But there was a 
topic in V. A.’s letter, of greater and 
more extensive importance than the idle- 
ness of a lecturer, The reformist had 
complimented the present board on their 


generosity in establishing new fellowships. 
No man could read that compliment 
without understanding it as a reproach 
to their predecessors, who were covertly 
charged with selfishness in not having an- 


ticipated them. To that charge V. A. 

gave a decisive answer; and had all the 

rest of his letter been nonsense, that part 
of it should have ensured its publication. 
“V. A. 

« The editor must see, that his charac- 

ter for fair dealing cannot be maintained 

but by publishing both of V. A.’s letters.” 


Now V. A. has got his wish, and 
we trust our character for fair dealing 
is maintained. But we hope we will 
not compromise that character by 
offering a few remarks in our own de- 
fence. In the first place, then, it is 
strange that whereas the paper con- 
taining the objectionable paragraphs 
appeared on the first of January, 
V. A. was silent until the third of 
March. We are strongly inclined to 
suspect that in the interval V. A. en- 
deavoured to bring his sentiments be- 
fore the public through a different 
channel, and that failing in this, he 
resorted ‘as a forlorn hope to the expe- 
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dient of demanding it from our justice 
to insert strictures on ourselves. In 
the next place. we must enter our pro- 
test against the doctrine, that an 
editor is bound to insert any contra- 
dictions of his own statements that may 
happen to be sent to him. The mere 
fact of writing a letter to the editor 
does not entitle any man to obtain a 
place for his communication ; and surely 
opposition to that editor’s views and 
sentiments furnish him with no addi- 
tional claim. We do not know what 
V. A. means by impartiality, but we 
tell him that we have opinions of our 
own ; and that the object of our Ma- 
gazine is to advocate those opinions, 
and not to provide a controversial 
journal, in which the advocates of every 
opinion will find an opportunity of dis- 
seminating their views. We insert 


. V. A’s communication, not as a matter 


of right, but as a matter of favour. 
We have many, very many, important 
subjects to occupy our time and our 
pages ; and we would not trench upon 
our space, in our last number, by giv- 
ing insertion to a letter which we 
believed to involve nothing of the 
slightest consequence. V. A. thinks 
that even were his letter nonsense, it 
is of importance enough to come before 
the public—and now the public may 
decide. 

How could V. A. ever imagine that 
when the generosity of the present, 
board was praised, their predecessors 
were censured? The fact is, that the 
number of fellowships was increased at 
several former periods, and each of 
these occasions furnished an instance 
of the generosity on the part of those 
who have at least virtually an irrespon- 
sible controul over the revenues of the 
college. But it must be a peculiar and 
morbid sensitiveness that understands 
all commendation of the living as a 
depreciation of the dead ; or perhaps 
we should say, regards every improve- 
ment as a bitter censure upon those 
who heretofore neglected to reform. 

V. A. brings a very grave charge 
against the writer of Academical Re- 
form. He accuses him of adopting 
the heretical doctrine that “ univer- 
sities should teach that knowledge 
which is attended with substantial 

ractical benefit to the community at 
darse We are ourselves a little in- 

lined to this heterodox and dangerous 
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opinion, and we think that V. A’s logic 
is a little inconsistent with his sarcasm, 
when he argues that mathematics 
should continue to monopolize the 
academic course, on the very grounds 
that they are a useful study. So V. A. 
is, after all, a Utilitarian! an Edge- 
worthite!! He deprecates, to be sure, 
professional education—thatis, he would 
not have men trained specially for 
each profession. His system is still 
more strange. He would oblige a 
whole class to devote all their time to 
mathematics, because these sciences 
form a part of the professional educa- 
tion of the civil engineer. The lawyer 
must know Neper’s rules, that the elec- 
trician may understand the theory of 
Orinus; and the clergyman must be 
versed in the differential calculus, that 
the mineralogist _ know the primary 
forms of stones. ut a reference to 
the article itself will be sufficient to 
shew that its writer never dreamed of 
denying the utility of the study of 
mathematics, but only urged the inex- 
pediency of permitting any one science 
to monopolize all the avenues to distinc- 
tion. He objected to the present sys- 
tem, not because it teaches mathema- 
tics, but because it teaches them too 

much: not because their study is en- 

couraged and rewarded, but because it 

is encouraged and rewarded to the 

exclusion of others of equal or perhaps 

superior claims. The expression, “un- 

palatable to the Irish taste,” was not 

our own. It was borrowed from 

Blackwood’s Magazine. The senti- 

ment which was there put forward, and 

which we cordially approved of, was this, 

that the science in which our country- 

men do not seem formed by nature to 

attain to excellence, was not the one 

that should be principally encouraged 

in an Irish University. We think still 

that we are right. 

We cannot now recur to the contro- 
versy about the mental advantages to 
be derived from a mathematical educa- 
tion—we stated our opinion fully in 
our former article—and we are still 
very sure that the men who have done 
most for the world, and who have ex- 
hibited on general subjects the greatest 
power of reasoning, and the greatest 
depth of thought, have not been distin- 
guished for their mathematical ability. 
But with respect to the two professor- 
ships to which, under their old regu- 
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lations, we incidentally applied the ex- 
ression “ sinecure”—we wish to say a 
fewr words. We brought a general 
charge against professorships, of being 
permitted to be useless. We instanced 
a great number of places, from the ex- 
istence of which the mass of the stu- 
dents derive no advantage whatever— 
and these we termed sinecures. That 
the professor of natural philosophy 
formerly delivered lectures, we do not 
ea But at the same time, the 
professor could not devote his exclu- 
sive time to the business. of his 
office. His character of professor was 
merged in that of the fellow, and the 
duty of lecturing was of necessit 
subordinate to the many others whic 
he was compelled to discharge. This 
has been altered—surely for the better. 
We are free to confess that our lan- 
guage was unguarded; and that this 
professorship formed, in some degree, 
an exception to the general rule of 
doing nothing, we are ready to admit. 
But yet the change has been so bene- 
ficial, in making these lectures, and the 
study of the physical sciences, the busi- 
ness of the professor, and not a mere ap- 
pendage to the duties of a fellow, that 
we cannot think that we committed any 
very great mistake. But surely in saying, 
so, we are not depreciating the emi- 
nent men who did fill these stations, 
any more that we were disparaging 
the respected professors of oratory 
and modern history, in saying that 
their offices were now virtually useless. 
We spoke of the system, and not of 
individuals. May it not fairly be a 
matter of regret, that such men as Dr. 
Robinson and the present Bishop of 
Ferns, when appointed to this profes- 
sorship, were not permitted to devote 
their exclusive attention to its duties. 
Both these individuals have established 
for themselves a scientific character to 
which our commendation could not 
possibly add. But this is utterly dis- 
tinct from their position as professors. 
They would have done as much, had 
they been simply fellows. Surely, then, 
the interests of science were very little 
advanced by the existence of the chair 
—at least very little, in comparison to 
what may be expected under the new 
arrangement. 
V. A. appears totally incapable of 
drawing a distinction between men 
and institutions. The credit of every 
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service that individuals may have done 
he claims for the system—and when we 
find fault with the system, he charges 
us with calumniating individuals. To 
imagine that we could wish to affix a 
stigma to such names as those of 
Elrington and Robinson, is absurd. 
Did we do so, the attempt, we feel, 
would recoil upon ourselves. But 
would these great men thus understand 
our remarks—would that venerable 
prelate, whose services to the church 
we never can forget, think that we 
compromised our respect for him in 
speaking of a professorship that he 
once filled; we are very sure that he 
himself would both feel and express 
himself upon the subject, in a spirit 
very different from that which has 
been manifested by his anonymous 
defender against attacks that never 
have been made. 

We now dismiss this subject for the 
present, and we feel bound to say that 
we will not make our pages the medium 
of any further controversy. Those 


who differ from us must find some 
other channel for the publication of 
their sentiments. 


ey 


We will continue 
to stute our opinions, and 
fearlessly to answer objections when 
we deem them worth our notice ; but 
those objections must be presented to 
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the public in some other way than 
through the pages of the University 
Magazine. Did we, to gain from V. 
A. the credit of impartiality, adopt 
the line of conduct which he recom- 
mends, the epistles of dissatisfied cor- 
respondents, would soon become so 
voluminous that every person’s opinions 
would find a place in our pages, unless 
perhaps those of its unfortunate editor. 
Mr. Henry O’Brien might demand it 
from our justice to leave him some 
pages to advocate Budhism and absur- 
dity. Nay, Daniel O’Connell might 
claim it as a right to occupy some 
sheets with the advocacy of Repail ;— 
Lord Brougham or Bab M‘Auley 
might keep for us the articles that now 
fill the columns of The Times. Our 
impartiality, like the even-handed jus- 
tice of my Lord Wellesley, would 
soon be all on one side; and our 
Magazine would present the same kind 
of anomaly that the Wellington ad- 
ministration did ; which was often 
called a Tory administration, acting on 
Whig principles. In good earnest, if 
we were bound to insert every thing 
that was contrary to our own opinions, 
our Magazine would soon be a Tory 
Magazine with Whig politics and 
Whig contributors. 





